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Greece by the Athenians, he turned his 
arms againſt thoſe remote places which 
depended on them, either as colonies, or as con- 
queſts; and particularly againſt the Olynthians, 
whom he had long looked upon with an evil eye, 
but whom he had courted and cajoled whilſt he 
was otherwiſe employed. But he came now re- 
ſolved entirely to reduce them; and, advancing to- 
wards the city, only ſent them a ſhort meſſage, to let 
them know that one of theſe two points was become 
neceſſary—cither that they muſt quit Olynthus, or 
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he Macedonia. Whereupon they ſent immediately 
to Athens for relief. The ſubject was debated 
there with great ſolemnity, and Demoſthenes was 
very earneſt in ſending them ſuccours: he was op- 
poled by Demades and Hyperides. The opinion, 
however, of Demoſthenes prevailed; the people 
of Athens reſolved to unite againſt Philip, but the 
great difficulty lay in furniſhing the ſupplies: their 
principal fund, which had formerly ſerved the pur- 


poſes of war, had long been converted to the uſe of 


the ſtage. The money ariſing from this fund was 
computed at a thouſand talents a year; and a certain 
proportion of it was allotted to the citizens to defray 
the charge of their admittance into the theatre. 
This diſtribution having been continued to them 
from the time of Pericles, they claimed it now as 
their right, eſpecially ſince they had lately obtained 
a law which made it capital to propoſe the reſtoring 
the fund to the uſes for which it was originally 
granted. Hence it was that, upon, any preſſing 


emergency, extraordinary taxes were to be raiſed ; 


and they were laid ſo unequally, and collected with 
ſo much difficulty, that they ſeldom anſwered the 
ſervice for which they were intended. 

Demoſthenes treated this ſubject with the utmoſt 
art and circumſpection. After ſhewing that the 
Athenians were indiſpenſibly obliged to raiſe an 
army, in order, to ſtop the enterprizes of their 
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aſpiring enemy, he aſſerted, that the theatrical fund 
was the only probable mean of ſupply. Theſe 
remonſtrances had ſome weight, but were not at- 
tended with deſerved ſucceſs. The Athenians 


| ſent a reinforcement to Olynthus; but Philip, 


who had corrupted the principal men in the town, 
entered, plundered it, and fold the inhabitants 
among the reſt of the ſpoil. His two baſtard bro- 
thers, who were among the captured, he put to 
death, as he had formerly done the other. Juſ- 
tin ſays, that the protection which the Olynthians 
had given his brothers, was the plea which he uſed 
for attacking them. Here he found much trea- 
ſure, which ſerved to aſſiſt him in his further en- 
croachments, , 

In the mean time the Thebans, being unable 
alone to terminate the war which they had fo 
long carried on againſt the Phocians, addreſſed 
Philip. Hitherto, as we before mentioned, he 
had obferved a kind of neutrality with reſpect to 
the Sacred War, and he ſeemed to wait for an op- 
portunity of declaring himſelf; that is, till both 
Varties ſhould have weakened themſelves by a long 
war, which equally exhauſted both, Fhe The- 
bans had now very much abated of that haughti- 
neſs, and thoſe ambitious views, with which the 
victories of Epaminondas had inſpired them. The 
inſtant, therefore, they requeſted the alliance of 

B 3 Philip, 
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Philip, he reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt of that 
republic, in oppoſition to the Phocians, He had 
not loſt ſight of the project he had formed of ob- 
taining an entrance into Greece, in order to make 
himſelf maſter of it. To give ſucceſs to his de- 
ſign, it was proper for him to declare in favour of 
one of the two parties, which at that time divided 
all Greece; that is, either for the Thebans, or the 
Athenians and Spartans, He was not ſo void of 
ſenſe as to imagine that the latter party would aſ- 
ſiſt his deſign of carrying his arms into Greece. 
He therefore had no more to do but to join the 
Thebans, who offered themſelves voluntarily to 
him, and who ſtood in need of Philip's power to 
ſupport themſelves in their declining condition ; 
he therefore declared at once m their favour. 
But to give a ſpecious colour to his arms, beſides 
the gratitude he affected to have at heart for 
"Thebes, in which he had been educated, he alſo 
pretended to make an honour of the zeal with 
which he was fired with regard to the violated god, 
and was very glad to pats for a religious prince, 
who warmly eſpouſed the cauſe' of the god and of 
the temple of Delphos, in order to conciliate 


by that means, the eſteem and friend{hip of the 


Greeks. 
There was nothing Philip had more at heart 
than to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylæ, as it opened 
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to him a paſſage into Greece ; to appropriate all the 
honour of the Sacred War to himſelf, as if he had 
been principal in that affair; and to preſide in the 
Pythian games. He was therefore deſirous of aid- 
ing the Thebans, and by their means to poſſeſs 
himſelf of Phocis. But then, in order to put this 
double deſign in execution, it was neceſſary for 
him to keep it ſecret from the Athenians, who had 
actually declared war againſt Thebes; and who, 
for many years, had been in alliance with the Pho- 
cians. His buſineſs, therefore, was to make them 
change their meaſures, by placing other objects in 
their view; and on this occaſion the politics of Phi- 
lip ſucceeded to a wonder. 

The Athenians; who began to grow tired of a 
war, which was very burthenſome, and of little 
benefit to them, had commiſſioned Cteſiphon and 
Phrynon to ſound the intentions of Philip, and in 
what manner he ſtood diſpoſed in regard to peace. 
Theſe related, that Philip did not appear averſe 
to it; and that he even expreſſed a great affection 
for the commonwealth. Upon this the Athenians 
reſolved to ſend a ſolemn embaſly to enquire more 
ſtrictly into the truth of things, and to procure the 
laſt explanations previouſly neceſſary to ſo import- 
ant a negociation, ZEſchines and Demoſthenes 
were among the ten ambaſſadors, who brought back 
three from Philip, viz. Antipater, Parmenio, and 
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Eurylochus. All the ten executed their commiſ- 
ſion very faithfully, and gave a very good account 
of it. Upon this they were immediately ſent 
back with full powers to conclude a peace, and 
to ratify it by oaths. It was then that Demoſthe- 
nes, who, in his firſt embaſſy, had met ſome Athe- 
nian captives in Macedonia, and promiſed to return 
and ranſom them at his own expence, endeavoured 
to enable himſelf to keep his word; arid, in the 
mean time, adviſed his colleagues to embark with 
the utmoſt expedition, as the republic had com- 
manded, and to wait as ſoon as poſſible upon Philip, 
in what place ſoever he might be. However, theſe, 
inſtead of making a ſpeedy diſpatch, as they were 
deſired, travelled like ambaſſadors; proceeded to 
Macedonia by land, ſtaid three months in that 


country, and gave Philip time to poſſeſs himſelf of 


ſeveral other ſtrong places belonging to the Athe- 
nians in Thrace. Art laſt, meeting with the king 
of Macedonia, they agreed with him upon the ar- 
ticles of peace; but he, having lulled them aſleep 
with the ſpecious pretence of a treaty, deferred the 
ratification of it from day to day. In the mean 
time he found means to corrupt the ambaſſadors, 
one after another, by preſents, Demoſthenes ex- 
cepted ; who, being but one, oppoſed his colleagues 
to no manner of purpoſe. 

Philip 
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Philip being ſuffered quietly to purſue his march 
into Phocis, gained the ſtraits of Thermopyle, but 
did not immediately diſcover what uſe he intended 
to make of his entrance into Greece; but went on, 
according to his agreement with the Thebans, 
to put an end to the Phocian war, which he eaſily 
effected. His name and appearance ſtruck ſuch 
a terror among the Phocians, that though they 
had lately received a reinforcement of a thouſand 
heavy-armed Spartans, under the command of their 
king, Archidamus, they declined giving him battle, 
and ſent to treat with him, or rather to ſubmit 
themſelves to any terms that he would grant them. 
He allowed Phalicus to retire with eight thouſand 
men, being mercenaries, into Peloponneſus ; but 
the reſt, who were the inhabitants of Phocis, were 
left at his mercy. As the diſpoſing of them was 
a matter wherein Greece in general was concerned, 
he did not think fit to act in it by his own private 
authority, but referred it to the Amphictyons, 
whom he cauſed to be aſſembled for that purpoſe. 
But they were ſo much under his influence, that 
they ſerved only to give a ſanction to his deter- 
minations. They decreed, That all the cities of 
Phocis ſhould be demoliſhed ; that they who had 
fled, as being principally concerned in the facri- 
lege, ſhould be ſtigmatized as acccurſed, and pro- 
ſcribed as out-laws ; that they who remained as in- 
38 habitants, 
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habitants; ſhould be diſperſed in villages, and 
obliged to pay out of their lands a yearly tribute 
of ſixty talents, until the whole of what had been 
taken out of the temple ſhould be reſtored : they 
were likewiſe adjudged to loſe their ſeat in the 
council of the Amphictyons, wherein they had a 
double voice. This Philip got transferred to him- 
ſelf, which was a very material point, and may 
be looked upon as the principal ſtep towards his 
gaining that authority which he afterwards exer- 
ciſed in the affairs of Greece, At the ſame time 
he gained, in conjunction with the Thebans and 
Theſſalians, the ſuperintendency of the Pythian 
games, which the Corinthians had forfeited, for 
their having taken part with the Phocians. | 

Philip having, by theſe plauſible methods, ſuc- 
ceeded in this expedition, did not think it adviſe- 
able, by attempting any thing further at preſent, 
to fully the glory he had acquired by it, or to in- 
cenſe the body of the Grecians againſt him: where - 
fore he returned, in a triumphant manner, to his 
own dominions. After ſettling his conqueſts at 
home, he marched into Theſſaly; and having ex- 
tirpated the remains of tyranny in the ſeveral ci- 
ties there, he not only confirmed the Theſſalians 
in his intereſt, but gained over many of their 
neighbours. 


It 
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It was upon this occaſion that Philip was remark- 
ed for an act of private juſtice, which far out- 
weighs his public celebrity. A certain ſoldier in 
the Macedonian army had, in many inſtances, diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by extraordinary acts of valour, 
and had received many marks of Philip's favour 
and approbation. On ſome occaſion he embarked 
on board a veſſel, which was wrecked by a violent 
ſtorm, and he himſelf caſt on the ſhore helpleſs 
and naked, and ſcarcely with the appearance of 
life. A Macedonian, whoſe lands were contigu- 
ous to the ſea, came opportunely to be witneſs of 
his diſtreſs, and, with all humane and charitable 
tenderneſs, flew to the relief of the unhappy ſtran- 
ger. He bore him to his houſe, laid him in his 
own bed, revived, cheriſhed, comforted, and for 
forty days ſupplied him freely with all the neceſſa- 
ries and conveniences which his languiſhing con- 
dition could require. The ſoldfer, thus happily 
reſcued from death, was inceſſant in the warmeſt 
expreſſions of gratitude to his benefactor, aſſured 
him of his intereſt with the king, and of his power 
and reſolution of obtaining for him, from the royal 
bounty, the noble returns which ſuch extraordi- 
nary benevolence had merited. He was now com- 
pletely recovered, and his kind hoſt ſupplied him 
with money to purſue his journey. Some time 
after, he preſented himſelf before the king; he 

recounted 
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recounted his misfortunes, magnified his ſervices, 
and, having looked with an eye of envy on the 
poſſeſſions of the man who had preſerved his life, 
was now ſo abandoned to every ſenſe of gratitude, 
as to requeſt the king to beſtow upon him the houſe 
and lands where he had been ſo tenderly and kindly 
_ entertained. Unhappily Philip, without examina- 
tion, inconſiderately and precipitately granted his 
inlamous requeſt; and this foldier now returned to 
his preſerver, repaid his goodneſs by driving him 
from his ſettlement, and taking immediate poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the fruits of his honeſt induſtry. The 


poor man, ſtung with this inſtance of unparalleled. 


ingratitude and inſenſibility, boldly determined, in- 
ſtead of ſubmitting to his wrongs, to ſeek relief; and, 
in a letter addreſſed to Philip, repreſented his own 
and the ſoldier's conduct, in a lively and affecting 
manner. The king was inſtantly fired with indig- 
nation; he ordered that juſtice ſhould be done 
without delay; that the poſſeſſions ſhould be im- 
mediately reſtored to the man whoſe charitable of- 
fices had been thus horribly repaid ; and, having 
feized the ſoldier, cauſed theſe words to be branded 
on his forchead, 'The Ungrateful Gueſt: a cha- 
racer infamous in every age, and among all na- 
tions; but particularly among the Greeks, who, 
from the earlieſt times, were molt ſcrupulouſly ob- 
{ervant of the laws of hoſpitality, ” 
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Having ſtrengthened himſelf in theſe parts, he 
went the next year into Thrace, where he had 


formed a deſign againſt the Cherſoneſe. This pe- 


ninſula had, with ſome little interruption, been 
for many years in the hands of the Athenians ; but 
Cotys, as being king of the country, had lately 
wreſted it from them, and left it in ſucceſſion to his 
ſon Cherſobleptes. He not being able to defend 
himſelf againſt Philip, gave it back to the Athe- 
nians, reſerving to. himſeif only Cardia, the capi- 
tal city. But Philip having ſoon after ſpoiled him 
of the reſt of his dominions, the Cardians, for fear 
of falling again under the power of the Athenians, 
threw themſelves into his protection. Diopithes, 
who was the chief of the Athenian colony lately 
ſent to the Cherſoneſe, conſidered this proceeding 
of Philip, in ſupporting the Cardians, as an act of 
hoſtility againſt Athens; whereupon he invaded 
the maritime parts of I hrace, and carried away a 
great deal of booty, Philip being at this time in 
the upper part of the country, was not in a con- 
dition to do himſelf juſtice : but he wrote to com- 
plain of it at Athens, as an infraction of the peace; 
and his creatures there were not wanting, on their 
part, to aggravate the charge againſt Diopithes, as 
having acted without orders, and having taken it 
upon himſelf to renew the war: they likewiſe ac- 
cuſed him of committing acts of piracy, and of Jay- 


ing 
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ing their allies under contribution, But whatever 
grounds there were for this part of the accuſation, 
the government of Athens was principally to blame 
in it: for having no proper fund for the wars, 
they ſent out their generals without money or pro- 
viſions, and left them to ſhift for themſelves, and 
yet made them anſwerable for any miſcarriages 
that ſhould happen, for want of their being better 
ſupplied. This was a great diſcouragement to the 
ſervice, and put thoſe who were employed in it 
upon pillaging and plundering, in ſuch a manner 
as they would otherwiſe have been aſhamed ol. 
Demoſthenes, in an harangue that he made upon 
the ſtate of the Cherſoneſe, undertook the defence 
of Diopithes. That harangue throws much light 
on the ſtate of Athens, and indeed of moſt of the 
Grecian territories at that time. It 1s the founda- 
tion of the other orations of Demoſthenes, which 
go by the title of Philippics. The leading argu- 
ments in it are, hat Diopithes was neceſſitated to 
do what he did at Cherſoneſe; and, if blame was 
due any where, it was to the Athenians, who ſent 
out their commanders ſo badly provided. That 
Diopithes was ſo far from being culpable, that he 
even merited the thanks of the ſtate, for having 
been fo fruitful in reſources, and for having aſſerted 
the rights and privileges of the colony which he 
went to protect. That the coloniſts had ſuffered 

4 nothing 
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nothing by his proceedings, but had rather gained 
by them, being ſince taken under the protection of 
the Athenians, and having their coaſts defended 
againſt the ravages of pirates. He alſo inſiſted, 
that the drift of the accuſation that had been 
brought againſt Diopithes, was not in reality to 
procure redreſs for the miſchiefs that had been 
done by that general, but to divert the attention 
of the ſtate from the deep-laid plots, and ruinous 
machinations, of the accuſer himſelf, who was then 
fabricating chains for all Greece. 

Philip, however, was no way intimidated at the 
wordy reſiſtance of his eloquent antagoniſt ; he 
went on with artful induſtry, quelling thoſe by his 
power who were unable to reſiſt, and thoſe by his 
preſents, whom he was unable to oppoſe. The 
diviſions that then ſubſiſted in Peloponneſus, gave 
him a pretext for intermeddling in the affairs of 
the Greek confederacy. Theſe diviſions were 
chiefly owing to the Spartans ; who, having little 
to do in the late foreign tranſactions, were reco- 
vering their ſtrength at home; and, according to 
their uſual practice, as they increaſed in power, 
making uſe of it to inſult and oppreſs their neigh- 
bours. The Argives and Meſſenians being at this 
time perſecuted by them, put themſelves under 
the protection of Philip; and the Thebans joining 
with them, they all together formed a powerful 


Con- 
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confederacy. The natural balance againſt it, was 4 
an union between Athens and Sparta, which the Y 
Spartans preſſed with great earneſtneſs, as the only 
means for their common ſecurity; and Philip and 
the Thebans did all in their power to prevent it. 
But Demoſthenes exerting himſelf upon this occa- 
ſion, rouſed up the Athenians, and put them ſo 
far upon their guard, that, without coming to an 
open rupture with Philip, they obliged him to 
deſiſt. | 

Philip, however, did not continue idle upon this 
diſappointment. Ever reſtleſs and enterpriſing, 
he turned his views another way. He had long 
conſidered the iſland of Eubcea as proper, from 
its ſituation, to favour the deſigns he meditated 
againſt Greece; and, in the very beginning of his 
reign, he had attempted to poſſeſs himſelf of it. 
He indeed ſet every engine to work at that time, 
in order to ſeize upon that iſland, which he called 
the ſhackles of Greece. But it nearly concerned 
the Athenians, on the other ſide, not to ſuffer it 
to fall into the hands of an enemy, eſpecially as 
it might be joined to the continent of Attica by a 
bridge: however, that people, according to their 
uſual cuſtom, continued indolent, whilſt Philip 
purſued his conqueſts without intermiſſion, The 
latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant, 
endeavoured to procure intelligence from the 
| iſland 
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iſland; and, by dint of preſents, bribed thoſe who 
had the greateſt autharity in it. At the requeſt of 
certain of the inhabitants, he ſent ſome troops pri- 
vately thither, poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral ſtrong 
places, diſmantled Porthmos, a very important 
fortreſs in Eubcea, and eſtabliſhed three tyrants, 
or kings, over the country. 

The Athenians were conjured, in this diſtreſſing 
juncture, by one Plutarch, who was at that time 
upon the iſland, to come and preſerve the inhabi- 
tants from the yoke which Philip was going to im- 
poſe upon them. Upon this, they diſpatched a few 
troops thither under the command of Phocion, a 
general of whom great expectations were formed, 
and whoſe conduct well deſerved the favourable 
opinion the public had of him. 

This man would have done honour to the ear- 
lieſt and leaſt corrupted times of the Athenian 
ſtate. His manners were formed in the Academy, 
upon the models of the moſt exact and rigid vir- 
tue. It was ſaid, that no Athenian ever ſaw him 
laugh or wcep, or deviate in any inſtance from 
the moſt ſettled gravity and compoſure, He 
learned the art of war under Chabrias, and fre- 
quently moderated the exceſſes, and corrected the 
errors of that general: his humanity he admired 
and imitated, and taught him to exert it in a more 
extenſive and liberal manner. When he had re- 

. C ceived 
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ceived his directions to ſail, with twenty ſhips, to 
collect the contributions of the allies and depen- 
dent cities, Why that force? ſaid Phocion; if 
I am to meet them as enemies, it is inſufficient ; 
if as friends and allies, a ſingle veſſel will ſerve.” 
He bore the ſeverities of a military life with fo 
much eaſe, that if Phocion ever appeared warmly 
clothed, the ſoldiers at once pronounced it the 
fign of a remarkably bad ſeaſon. His outward ap- 
pearance was forbidding, but his converſation eaſy 
and obliging ; and all his words and actions ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt affection and benevolence. In 
popular aſſemblies, his lively, cloſe, and natural 
manner of ſpeaking, ſeemed, as it were, the echo, 
of the ſimplicity and integrity of his mind, and 
had frequently a greater effect than even the dig- 
nity and energy of Demoſthenes, who called him 
the pruner of his periods. He ſtudied only good- 
tenſe and plain reaſoning, and deſpiſed every ad- 
ventitious ornament. In an aſſembly, when he 
was to addreſs the people, he was ſurprized by a 
friend, wrapped up in thought: * I am conſider- 
ing, ſaid he, whether I cannot retrench ſome part 
of my intended addreſs.” Ide was ſenſible of the 
ill conduct of his countrymen, and ever treated 
them with the greateſt ſeverity. He defied their 
cenſures; and fo far did he affect to deſpiſe their 
applauſe, that, at a time when his ſentiments ex- 

torted 
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torted their approbation, he turned about in ſur- 
priſe, and aſked a friend, If any thing weak or 
impertinent had eſcaped him? His ſenſe of the 
degeneracy of Athens, made him fond of pacific 
meaſures. He ſaw the deſigns of Philip, but ima- 
gined that the ſtate was too corrupted to give him 
any effectual oppoſition ; ſo that he was of the 
number of thoſe men who, according to Demoſt- 
henes in his third Philippic oration, gave up the 
intereſts of the ſtate, not corruptly or ignorantly, 
but from a deſperate purpoſe of yielding to the fate 
of a conſtitution, thought to be irrecoverably loſt. 
He was, of conſequence, ever of the party oppoſite 
to Demoſthenes ; and having been taught, by ex- 
perience, to ſuſpect the popular leaders, conſidered 
his earneſtneſs to rouſe the Athenians to arms, as 
an artifice to embroll the ſtate, and by that means 
to gain an influence in the aſſembly. © Phocion, 
ſaid Demoſthenes, the people, in ſome mad fit, 
will certainly ſacrifice thee to their fury,” © Yes, 
replied he, and you will be their victim, if ever 
they have an interval of reaſon.” Yer they often 
prevailed on him to act againſt his judgment, 
though never to ſpeak againſt his conſcience. He 
never refuſed or declined the command, whatever 
might be his opinion of the expedition. Forty- 
five times was he choſen to lead their armies, ge- 
nerally in his abſence, and ever without the leaſt 
C 2 appli- 
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application. They knew his merit; and, in the 

hour of danger, forgot that ſeverity with which 

he uſually treated their inclinations and opinions. 
It was to him the Athenians gave the command 


of the forces they ſent to the aid of Plutarch of 


Eretria. But this traitor repaid his benefactors 
with ingratitude; he fet up the ſtandard againſt 
them, and endeavoured openly to repulle the very 
army he had requeſted. However, Phocion wes 
not at a loſs how to act in conſequence of that 
unforeſeen perfidy; for he purſued his enterpriſe, 
won a battle, and drove Plutarch from Eretria. 
Theſe diſappointments, however, no way in« 
timidated Philip, or rendered him the leaſt remi's 
in proſecuting his original deſign. He now, there- 
fore, changed the method of his attack, and ſought 
for an opportunity of diſtreſſing Athens another 
way. He knew that this city, from the barrennets 
of Attica, ſtood in greater want of foreign corn 
than any other. To difpoſle, at diſcretion, of their 
tranſports, and by that means ſtarve the Athenians, 


he marched towards Thrace, from whence that 


city imported the greateſt part of its proviſions, 
with an intention to beſiege Perinthus and By- 
zantium. To keep his kingdom in obedience 
during his abſence, he leſt his fon Alexander be- 
hind, with ſovereign authority, though he was 
only fifteen years old, This young prince gave, 

even 
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even at that time, ſome proofs of his courage; 
having defeated certain neighbouring ſtates, ſubject 
to Macedonia, who had: conſidered the king's ab- 
ſence as a very proper time for executing the 
deſign they had formed of revolting. This happy 
ſucceſs of Alexander's firſt expeditions, was highly 
agreeable to his father, and at the ſame time an 
earneſt of what might be expected from him. But 
fearing leſt, allured by this dangerous bait, he 
ſhould abandon himſelf inconſiderately to his vi- 
vacity and fire, he ſent for him in order to become 
his maſter ; and form him, in perſon, for the pro- 
feſſion of war. | 

In the mean time, Philip opened the campaign 
with the ſiege of Perinthus, a conſiderable city of 
Thrace, and firmly attached to the Athenians. It 
was aſiifted from Byzantium, a neighbouring city, 
which threw in ſuccours as occaſion required, 
Philip, therefore, refolved to beſiege both at the 
ſame time. Still, however, he was defirous to 
appear cautious and tender of diſpleaſing the 
Athenians, whom he endeavoured to amuſe with 
the moſt profound reſpect, mixed with well- timed 
abuſes, and the moſt Aattering ſubmiſſion. Upon 


this occalion, he wrote them a letter, reproaching 


them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, for their infraction 
of treaties, and his own religious obſervance of 
them, In the times of great enmity,” ſays he, 
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© the moſt you did was to fit out ſhips of war 
« againſt me, and to ſeize and ſell the merchants 
ce that came to trade in my dominions; but now 
e you carry your hatred and injuſtice to ſuch pro- 
e digious lengths, as even to ſend ambaſſadors 
* to the king of Perſia, to make him declare 
* againſt me.” 5 

The letter gave the orators who undertook 
Philip's defence, a fine opportunity of juſtifying 
him to the people. Demoſthenes alone ſtood firm, 
and ſtill continued to expoſe his artful deſigns, and 
to break down all thoſe laboured ſchemes which 


were undertaken to deceive the people. Senlible, 


on this occaſion, how neceſſary it was to remove 
the firſt impreſſions which the peruſal of this letter 
might make, he immediately aſcended the tribunal, 
and from thence harangued the people, with all 
the thunder of his eloquence. He told them, the 
letter was written in a ſtyle not ſuitable to the 
people of Athens; that it was a plain declaration 
of war againſt them; that Philip had long ſince 
made the ſame declaration by his actions; and 
that, by the peace he had concluded with them, 


he meant nothing further than a bare ceſſation of 


arms, in order to gain time, and to take them 
more unprepared. From thence he proceeded to 
his uſual topic of reproving them for their ſloth, 


for ſuffering themſelves to be deluded by their 
Orators 
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orators who were in Philip's pay. © Convinced 
by theſe truths,” continued he, „O Athenians, 
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and ſtrongly perſuaded that we can no longer 
be allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, (for 
Philip has now declared war againſt us by his 
letter, and has long done the ſame by his 
conduct) you ought not to ſpare either the 
public treaſure, or the poſſeſſions of private 
perſons, but when occaſion ſhall require, haſte 
to your reſpective ſtandards, and ſet abler ge- 
nerals at your head, than thoſe you have hitherto 
employed; for no one among you ought to 
imagine, that the ſame men who have ruined 
your affairs, will have abilities to reſtore them 
to their former happy ſituation. Think how 
infamous it is, that a man from Macedon ſhould 
contemn dangers to ſuch a degree, that merely 
to aggrandiſe his empire, he ſhould ruſh into 
the midſt of combats, and return from battle 
covered with wounds; and that the Athenians, 
whoſe hereditary right it is to obey no man, 
but to impoſe law on others, ſword in hand; 
that Athenians, I ſay, merely through dejection 
of ſpirit and indolence, ſhould degenerate from 
the glory of their anceſtors, and abandon the 
intereſt of their country!“ To this expoſtula- 


lation, Phocion readily offered his voice and opi- 
nion. He urged the incapacity of the generals 
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already choſen; and, in conſequence of his ad- 


opened cheir gates to him with joy, and lodged 
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vice, he himſelf was appointed general of the 
army that was to go againſt Philip, who was ſtill 
beſieging Byzantium. 

Phocion having led his troops to the ſuccour of 
the Eyze tians, the inhabitants, on his arrival, 


his ſoldiers in their houſes, as their own brothers 
and children. The Athenian officers and ſoldiers, 
ſtruck with the confidence repoſed in them, be- 
haved wich the utmoſt prudence and modeſty, and 
were entirely irre proachable in their conduct; nor 
were they leſs admired for their courage; and in 
all the attacks they ſuſtained, diſcovered the utmoſt 
intrepidity, which danger ſeemed only to improve. 
Phocion's prudence, ſeconded by the bravery of 
his troops, ſoon forced Philip to abandon his de- 
ſign upon Byzantium and Perinthus. He was beat 
out of the Helleſpont, which diminiſhed very much 
his fame and glory; for he hitherto had been 
thought invincible, and nothing had been able to 
oppoſe him. Phocion took ſome of his ſhips, 
recovered many fortreſſes which he had garriſoned, 
and having made ſeveral deſcents into different 
parts of his territories, he plundered all the open 
country, till a body of forces aſſembling to check 
his progreſs, he was obliged to retire. 


Philip. 
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Philip, after having been forced to raiſe the ſiege 


+ of Byzantium, marched againſt Atheas, king of 


Scythia, from whom he had received ſome per- 
ſonal cauſe of diſcontent, and took his ſon with 
him in this expedition. Though the Scythians 
had a very numerous army, he defeated them with- 
out any difficulty. He got a very great booty, 
which conſiſted not in gold or ſilver, the uſe and 
value of which the Scythians were not as yet ſo un- 
happy as to know, but in cattle, in horſes, and in 
a great number of women and children. 

At his return from Scythia the Triballi, a people 
of Mcoeſia, diſputed the paſs with him, laying 
claim to part of the plunder he was carrying off. 
Philip was forced to come to a battle, and a very 
bloody one was fought, in which great numbers 
on each ſide were killed on the ſpot; the king 
himſelf was wounded in the thigh, and, with the 
ſame thruſt, had his horſe killed under him. Alex- 
ander flew to his father's aid, and covering him 
with his ſhield, killed or put to flight all who at- 
tacked him. 

The Athenians had conſidered the ſiege of By- 
zancium as an abſolute rupture, and an open de- 
claration of war. The king of Macedon, who 
was apprehenſive of the conſequences of it, and 
dreaded very much the power of the Athenians, 
whoſe hatred he had drawn upon himſelf, made 
overtures of peace, in order to ſoften their re- 


ſentment. 
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ſentment. Phocion, little ſuſpicious, and appre- 
henſive of the uncertainty of military ſupplies, 
was of opinion, that the Athenians ſhould accept 
his offers: but Demoſthenes, who had ſtudied 
more than Phocion the genius and character of 
Philip, and who was perſuaded that, according to 
his uſual cuſtom, his only view was to impoſe 
upon the Athenians, prevented their liſtening to 
his pacific propoſals When Philip found the 
Athenians would not treat with him, and that they 
were acting offenſively againit him, eſpecially at 
ſea, where they blocked up his ports, and put an 
entire ſtop to his commerce, he began to form 
new alliances againſt them, particularly with the 
Thebans and Theſſalians, without whom he knew 
he could not keep open his paſſage into Greece, 
At the ſame time he was ſenſible that his engaging 
theſe powers to act directly againſt Athens, and in 
his own: perſonal quarrel, would have ſo bad an 
aſpect, that they would not eafily come into it. 
For which reaſon he endeavoured, underhand, to 
create new diſturbances in Greece, that he might 
take ſuch a part in them as would beſt anſwer his 
views; and when the flame was kindled, his point 
was to appear rather to be called in as an aſſiſtant, 
than to act as a principal. 

By the reſult of his machinations he ſoon found 
an opportunity of raiſing diviſions between the 
Locrians of Amphiſſa and their capital city, They 
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were accuſed of having profaned a ſpot of ſacred 
ground, (which lay very near the temple of Del- 
phos) by ploughing it, as the Phocians had done 
upon a former occaſion. In order to produce and 
widen this breach, Philip employed Aſchines, the 
orator, who by bribes was entirely devoted to him, 
to harangue at the aſſembly of the Amphictyons 
againſt this outrage upon the religion of their 
country. ZEſchines was a man of great abilities, 
and only ſecond in eloquence to Demoſthenes, He 
had now a fair opportunity of raiſing commotions, 
by appearing intereſted for his country, and zealous 
for the glory and defence of Athens. With a 
paſſionate warmth, which is frequently the effect 
of artifice as well as of real patriotiſm, and which 
15 moſt likely to deceive, and more particularly in 
popular aſſemblies, by being conſidered as the in- 
dication of ſincerity, and the overflowings of a 
heart honeſtly affected, he boldly delivered his 
opinions. His ſentiments were echoed through 
the afſerably by the friends of Philip; the tumult 
was kept up to drown all remonſtrances of cau- 
tion and policy, and a reſolution was paſſed, that 
a deputation ſhould be ſent to Philip, king of 
Macedon, inviting him to aſſiſt Apollo and the 
A mphi&yons, and to repel the outrages of the 
impious Amphiſſceans ; and farther, to declare that 
he was conſtituted, by all the Greeks, member of 
the council of Amphictyons, and general and 
p com- 
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commander of their forces, with full and unlimited 
powers. 


This welcome invitation and commiſſion, the 
fruit of all his ſecret practices, Philip received in 
Thrace, while he was yet on his return to Macedon. 
He bowed with an affectionate reverence to the ve- 
nerable council, and declared his readineſs to exe- 
cute their orders. 

The inferior ſtates of Greece, and all thoſe 
whoſe ſimplicity and weakneſs rendered them in- 
ſenſible to the deſigns now forming by Philip, 
entirely approved of the act of the Amphictyons, 
and of the nomination of a prince to the com- 
mand of their forces, ſo eminent and illuſtrious for 
his piety, and ſo capable of executing the ven- 
geance of Heaven. At Sparta and at Athens 
this event was conſidered in a different manner. 
The firſt of theſe people, though poſſeſſed but of 
a ſmall part of their ancient greatneſs, yet {till 
retained their pride, and ſeemed to have looked 
with a ſullen indignation at the honours paid to 
Macedon. The Athenians had been long taught to 
dread the policy of Philip, and now their great, 
popular leader, repeatedly urged the neceſlity of 
ſuſpicion, and repreſented all the late tranſactions 
in the Amphictyonic council as the effects of 
Philip's intrigues, and a deſign againſt Greece in 


general, 
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general, but more particularly againſt the welfare 
and liberty of Athens. 

To counteract the zeal of Demoſthenes, and to 
prevent the effects of his inceſſant remonſtrances, 
the minds of the people were alarmed with oracles 
and predictions, uttered with all folemnity from 
the ſacred tripod, and reported to the Athenians 
with all the veneration due to the dictates of Apollo. 
Vengeance was pronounced againſt all thoſe who 
ſhould preſume to oppole the king of Macedon, 
the deſtined inſtrument of Divine Juſtice; and the 
people were exhorted not to ſuffer artful and de- 
ſigning orators, and popular leaders, to ſeduce 
them to their ruin. 

In the mean time Philip immediately got his 
troops together, and, with all the ſhow of religious 
veneration, began to march, in order to chaſtiſe 
the irreverent Locrians: but he had far different 
aims; and inſtead of proceeding upon ſo ridiculous 
a commiſſion, made a ſudden turn, and ſeized upon 
Elatea, a capital city of Phocis, which was very 
well ſituated ior awing the Thebans, of whom he 
began to grow zealous, and for preparing his way 
to Athens. But by ſo extraordinary a ſtep as this 
he fairly threw off the maik, and bade defiance to 
the whole body of Grecians. Thus was this en- 
terprizing prince, all of a ſudden, maſter of a port 
of the utmoſt conſequence; at the head of an army, 
6 capable 
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capable of ſtriking terror into his oppoſers ; at the 
diſtance of but two days march from Attica; abſo- 
lute commander, as it were, of the citadel and for- 
treſs both of Thebes and Athens; conveniently 
ſituated for -receiving ſuccours from Theſſaly and 
Macedon, and entirely at liberty either to give bat- 
tle to thoſe who might preſume to appear in arms 
againſt him, or to protract the war to any length 
that might be found convenient. 

The news of Philip's recent tranſaction was 
quickly ſpread through the adjacent countries, and 
received with all the ſtupid and helpleſs aftoniſh- 
ment of men rouſed from a long lethargy, and 
awakened to a dreadful ſenſe of their danger, and 
of the real deſigns of their enemy. It was late in 
the evening when a courier arriving at Athens, 
appeared before the Prytanis, and pronounced 
the dreadful tidings, that the king of Macedon 
had taken poſſeſſion of Elatea, Theſe magiſtrates, 
and all the other citizens, were now at ſupper, 
indulging themſelves in the pleaſures and gaieties 
of the table, when the news, which in an inſtant 
rung through all the city, rouſed them from their 
ſtate of eaſe, and put an end to all their feſtivity. 
The ſtreets and public places were inſtantly filled 
with a diſtracted concourſe; every man with terror 
and confuſion in his countenance, and every man 
ſolicitous for an immediate conſultation on an 

emer- 
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emergency ſo important and alarming. At the 
dawn of the ſucceeding day the aſſembly met to- 


gether, impreſſed with that conſternation which 


urgent danger naturally inſpires. The whole body 
of the people flocked to the ſenate-houſe, ſeized 
their places, and waited with the utmoſt anxiety 
for ſo important a deliberation. "The herald, as 
was the cuſtom at Athens, aroſe, and cried out 
with a loud voice, © Who among you will aſcend 
the tribunal?” All, however, was filence, terror 
and diſmay. He again repeated the invitation ; 
but ſtill no one roſe up, though all the generals 
and orators were preſent. Ar length Demoſthenes, 
animated with the greatneſs of the approaching 
danger, aroſe, undaunted and unmoved in this 
ſcene of horror. With a countenance of ſerenity, 
the firm compoſure of a patriot, and the ſage 
diſcernment of a complete ſtateſman, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the aſſembly in the following manner : 
—*© Athenians, permit me to explain the circum- 
ce ſtances of that ſtate which Philip has now ſeized 
« upon. Thoſe of its citizens whom his gold 
ce could corrupt, or his artifice deceive, are all at 
« his devotion. What then is his deſign? By 
6 drawing up his forces, and diſplaying his powers 
« on the borders of Thebes, he hopes to inſpire 


cc his adherents with confidence and elevation, 


« and to terrify and controul his adverſaries, that 
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fear or force may drive thcm into thoſe mea- 
fures which they have hitherto oppoſed. If 
then we are refolved, in this conjuncture, to 
cheriſa the remembrance of every act of un- 
kindneſs, which the Thebans have done to 
Athens; it we regard them with ſuſpicion, as 
men who have ranged themſelves on the fide of 


our enemy; in the firſt place, we ſhall act agree- 


ably to Philip's warmeſt withes; and then I am 
apprehenſive, that the party, who now oppoſe 
him, may be brought over to his intereſt; the 
whole city ſubmit unanimouſly ro his direction; 
and Thebes and Macedon fall, with their united 
force, on Attica. Grant the due attention to 
what I ſhall now propoſe; let it be calmly 
eighed, without diſpute or cavil, and I doubt 
not but that my counſels may direct you to the 
beſt and molt ſalutary meatures, and diſpel the 
dangers now impending over the ſtate. What 
then do I recommend ?—Fir{t, ſhake off that 
terror which hath poſieſſed your minds; and, 
inſtead of fearing for yourſelves, let the Thebans 
be the objects of your apprehenſions; they are 


more immediately afreed ; they are the firſt to 


feel the dangers. In the next place, all thoſe 
of the age for military ſervice, both infantry 
and cavairy, ſhould march inſtantly to Eleuſis, 
that Greece may ſee, that you are allo aſſembled 
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in arms; and your friends in Thebes be em- 
boldened to aſſert their rights, when they are 
aſſured, that as they who have ſold their country 
to the Macedonians, have a force at Elatea to 


| ſupport them, ſo you are ready to aſſiſt the men 


who bravely contend for liberty. In the laft 
place, I recommend to you to nominate ten 
ambaſſadors, who, with the generals, may have 
full authority to determine the time, and all 
other circumſtances of this march. When theſe 
ambaſſadors arrive at Thebes, how are-they to 
conduct this great affair? This is a point worthy 
of your moſt ſerious attention. Make no de- 
mands of the Thebans; at this conjuncture it 
would be diſhonourable : aſſure them that your 
aſſiſtance is ready for their acceptance, as. you 
are juſtly affected by their danger, and have 
been ſo happy as to foreſee and to guard againſt 
it. If they approve of your ſentiments, and 
embrace your overtures, we ſhall effect our great 
purpoſe, and act with a dignity worthy of our 
ſtate. But ſhould it happen that we are not ſo 
ſucceſsful, whatever misfortunes they may ſuffer, 
to themſelves ſhall they be imputed ; while your 
conduct ſhall appear, in no one inſtance, incon- 


ce ſiſtent with the honour and renown of Athens.” 


This oration, delivered with eaſe and refolution, 
did not want its due effect; it was received with 
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univerſal applauſe, and Demoſthenes himſelf was 
inſtantly choſen to head the embaſſy which he had 
now propoſed. A decree, in purſuance of his ad- 
vice, was drawn up in form; with an additional 
clauſe, that a fleet of two hundred fail ſhould be 
fitted out, to cruize near Thermopylæ. 

In conſequence of this, Demoſthenes ſet out 
for Thebes, making the more haſte, as he was 
ſenſible that Philip might over-run Attica in two 
days. Philip, on the other hand, in order to 
oppoſe the eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſent am- 
baſſadors to Thebes, among whom was Python, 
who particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
livelincſs of his orations. But his perſuaſive powers 
were far inferior to thoſe of Demoſthenes, who 
oyercame all oppoſition. The maſculine eloquence 
of Demoſthenes was irreſiſtible; and kindled in 
the ſouls of the Thebans fo warm a zeal for their 
country, and ſo ſtrong a paſſion for freedom, that 
they were no longer maſters of themſelves; laying 
aſide all fear and gratitude, and all prudential con- 
ſiderations. 

That which animated Demoſthenes, next to his 
public ſafety, was his having to do with a man of 
Python's abilities; and he ſome time after took 
occaſion to value himſelf upon the victory he had 
obtained over him: “ did not give way,” ſaid he, 
ce to the boalting Python, when he would have 

« bore 
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« bore me down with a torrent of words.” He 
gloried more in the ſucceſs of this negociation than 
of any other he had been employed in, and ſpoke 
of it as his maſter-piece in politics, 

Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of theſe 
two nations, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, 
to requeſt them not to levy an armed force, but 
to live in harmony with him. However, they, 
were too juſtly alarmed and exaſperated to liſten 
to any accommodation, and would no longer de- 

pend on the word of a prince, whoſe whole aim 
was to deceive. In conſequence, preparations 
for war were made with the utmoſt diligence, and 
the ſoldiery diſcovered incredible ardour. How- 
ever, many evil-diſpoſed perſons endeavoured to 
extinguiſh or damp it, by relating fatal omens, and 
terrible predictions, which the prieſteſs of Delphos 
was ſaid to have uttered. But Demoſthenes, .con- 
fiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged 
wonderfully by the number and bravery of the 
troops, who defired only to march againſt the 
enemy, would not ſuffer them to be amuſed with 
theſe oracles and frivolous predictions. It was on 
this occaſion, he ſaid, that the prieſteſs Philipized ; 
meaning, that it was Philip's money that inſpired 
the prieſteſs, opened her mouth, and made the god- 
deſs ſpeak whatever ſhe thought proper. He bade 
the Thebans remember their Epaminondas, and 
Da the 
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the Athenians their Pericles; who conſidered theſe 
oracles and predictions as idle ſcare-crows, and con- 
ſulted only their reaſon. The Athenian army ſet 
out immediately, and marched to Eleuſis; and the 
Thebans, ſurprized at the diligence of their confe- 
derates, joined them, and waited the approach of 
the enemy. : 

Philip, on his part, well knowing that the bravery 
and ſpirit of his enemies wanted that direction 
which might enable them to improve their advan- 
tages, and conſcious alſo of his own abilities, and 
the weakneſs of thoſe generals who commanded 
the Greeks, determined to bring on a general en- 
gagement, where his ſuperior {kill muſt appear of 
the greateſt moment. For this purpoſe he took 
2 favourable opportunity of decamping, and led 
his army to the plain of Chæronea, a name ren- 
dered famous by the event of this important con- 
teſt. Here he choſe his ſtation, in view of a tem- 
ple dedicated to Hercules, the author of his race, 
as if reſolved to fight in his preſence, to make him 
witneſs of the actions of his deſcendant, and to 
commit his forces, and his cauſe, to the immediate 
protection of this hero. Some ancient oracles were 
preſerved, which ſeemed to point out the ſpot, on 
which he now encamped, as the ſcene of ſome 
dreadful calamity to Greece. 


His 
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His army was formed of thirty-two thouſand 
men, warlike, diſciplined, and long enured to the 
toils and dangers of the field ; but this body was 
compoſed of different nations and countries, who 
had each their diſtin and ſeparate views and in- 
tereſts. The army of the confederates did not 
amount to thirty thouſand complete, of which the 
Athenians and Thebans furniſhed the greateſt part ; 
the reſt was formed of the Corinthians and Pelo- 
ponneſians. The ſame motives, and the ſame zeal, 
influenced and animated them. All were equally 
affected by the event; and all equally reſolved to 
conquer, or die in defence of liberty. | 

On the eve of this deciſive day, Diogenes, the 
famous Cynic, who had long looked with equal 
contempt on either party, was led by curioſity to 
viſit the camps, as an unconcerned ſpectator. In 
the Macedonian camp, where his character and 
perſon were not known, he was ſtopped by the 
guards, and conducted to Philip's tent. The king 
expreſſed ſurprize at a ſtranger's preſuming to ap- 
proach his camp; and aſked, with ſeverity, Whe- 


ther he came as a ſpy ? © Yes,” ſaid Diogenes, 1 


am come to ſpy upon your vanity and ambition, 
who thus wantonly ſer your life and kingdom to the 

hazard of an hour.” 
And now the fatal morning appeared, which \ was 
for eyer to decide the cauſe of liberty, and the 
D 3 empire 
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empire of Greece. Before the riſing of the ſun 
both armies were ranged in order of battle. The 
Thebans, commanded by Theogenes, a man of 
but moderate abilities in war, and ſuſpected of 
corruption, obtained the poſt of honour on the 
right wing of the confederated Greeks, with that 
famous body in the front, called the Sacred Band, 
formed of generous and warlike youths, connected 
and endeared to each other by all the noble en- 
thuſiaſin of love and friendſhip. The center was 
formed of the Corinthians and Peloponneſians ; 
and the Athenians compoſed the left wing, led by 
their generals, Lyſicles and Chares. On the left 
of the Macedonian army ſtood Alexander, at the 
head of a choſen body of noble Macedonians, ſup- 
ported by the famous cavalry of Theſſaly. As 
this prince was then but nineteen years old, his 
father was careful to curb his youthful impetuoſity, 
and to direct his valour; and for this purpoſe ſur- 
rounded him with a number of experienced offi- 
cers. Inthe center were placed thoſe Greeks who 
had united with Philip, and on whoſe courage he 
had the leaſt dependence ; while the king himſelf 
commanded on the right wing, where his renown- 
ed phalanx ſtood, to oppoſe the impetuoſity with 
which the Athenians were well known to begin their 
onſet, 2 4 

. ; The 
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The charge began on each ſide with all the cou- 
rage and violence which ambition, revenge, the 
love of glory, and the love of liberty, could excite 
in the ſeveral combatants... Alexander, at the head 
of the Macedonian nobles, firſt fell, with all the 
fury of youthful courage, on the Sacred Band of 
Thebes, which ſuſtained his attack with a bravery 
and vigour worthy of its former fame. The gal- 
lant youths who compoſed this body, not being 
timely, or not duly ſupported by their countrymen, 
bore up for a while againſt the torrent of the enemy; 
till at length, oppreſſed and overpowered by ſupe- 
perior numbers, without yielding or turning their 
backs on their aſſailants, they ſunk down on that 


ground where they had been originally ſtationed, 


each by the ſide of his darling friend, raiſing up a 
bulwark by their bodies againſt the progreſs of the 
army. But the young prince and his forces, in all 
the enthuſiaſtic ardour of valour, animated by ſuc- 
ceſs, puſhed on through all the carnage, and over 
all the heaps of ſlain, and fell furiouſly on the 
main body of the Thebans ; where they were op- 
poſed with obſtinate and deliberate courage, and 
che conteſt was, for ſome time, ſupported with mu- 
tual violence. 

The Athenians, at the ſame time, on the right 
wing, fought with a ſpirit and intrepidity worthy 
of the character which they boaſted, and of the 

D 4 cauſe 
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cauſe by which they were animated. Many brave 
' efforts were exerted on each fide, and ſucceſs was 
for ſome time doubtful; till at length part of the 
center, and the left wing of the Macedonians (ex- 
cept the phalanx) yielded to the impetuous attack 
of the Athenians, and fled with ſome precipitation. 
Happy had it been on that day.for Greece, if the 
conduct and abilities of the Grecian generals had 
been equal to the valour of their ſoldiers ! But 
thoſe brave champions of liberty were led on by 
the deſpicable creatures of intrigue and cabal. 
T ranſported by the advantage now obtained, the 
preſumptuous Lyſicles cried out, Come on, my 
gallant countrymen ; the victory is ours; let us 
purſue theſe cowards, and drive them to Mace- 
don:“ and thus, inſtead of improving the happy 
opportunity, by charging the phalanx in flank, and 
ſo breaking this formidable body, the Athenians 
wildly and precipitately preſſed forward, in pur- 
ſuit of the flying enemy; themſelves in all the tu- 
mult and diſorder of a rout. Philip ſaw this fatal 
error with all the contempt of a ſkilful general, 
and the ſecret exultation ariſing from the aſſurance 
of approaching victory. He coolly obſerved to 
thoſe officers that ſtood round him, That the 
Athenians knew not how to conquer; and ordered 
his phalanx to change its poſition, and, by a ſud- 
den evolution, to gain poſſeſſion of an adjacent 
FIT: F eminence. 
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eminence. From thence they marched delibe- 
rately down, firm and collected, and fell, with their 
united force, on the Athenians, now confident of 
ſucceſs, and blind to their danger. The ſhock was 
irreſiſtible ; they were at once overwhelmed ; many 
of them lay cruſhed by the weight of the enemy, 
and expiring by their wounds; while the reſt 
eſcaped from the dreadful laughter by a ſhameful 
and precipitate flight; bearing down, and hurry- 
ing away with them, thoſe troops which had been 
ſtationed for their ſupport. And here the re- 
nowned orator and ſtateſman, whoſe noble ſenti- 
ments and ſpirited harangues had raiſed the cou- 
rage on this day ſo eminently exerted, betrayed 
that weakneſs which has ſullied his great character. 
He alone, of all his countrymen, advanced to the 
charge cold and diſmayed ; and, at the very firſt 
appearance of a reverſe of fortune, in an agony of 
terror, turned his back, caſt away that ſhield which 
he had adorned with this inſcription, in golden cha- 
racers, To Good Fortune, and appeared the fore- 
moſt in the general rout. The ridicule and malice 

of his enemies related, or perhaps invented, another 
ſhameful circumſtance ; that, being impeded in his 
fight by ſome brambles, his imagination was ſo 


poſſeſſed by the preſence of an enemy, that he 
loudly cried out for quarter. 


While 
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While Philip was thus triumphant on his ſide, 
Alexander continued the conflict on the other wing, 
and at length broke the Thebans, in ſpite of all 
their acts of valour, who now fled from the field, 
and were purſued with great carnage. The center 
of the confederates was thus totally abandoned to the 
fury of a victorious enemy. But enough of ſlaugh- 
ter had already been made; more than one thou- 
ſand of the Athenians lay dead on the field of bat- 


tle, two thouſand were made priſoners, and the loſs 


of the Thebans was not inferior. Philip, therefore, 
determined to conclude his important victory by an 
act of apparent clemency, which his ambition and 
policy really dictated. He gave orders that the 
Greeks ſhould be ſpared, conſcious of his own de- 
ſigns, and ſtill expecting to appear in the field the 
head and leader of that body which he had now 
compleatly ſubdued. 

Philip was tranſported with this victory 8 
meaſure; and having drank to exceſs at an enter- 
tainment which he gave upon that occaſion, went 
into the field of battle, where he exulted over the 
lain, and upbraided the priſoners with their mis- 
fortunes. He leaped and danced about in, a fran- 
tic manner, and with an air of burleſque merri- 
ment ſung the beginning of the decree, which 
Demoſthenes had drawn up as a declaration of war 
againſt him. Demades, who was of the number 
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of the priſoners, had the courage to reproach him 
with this ungenerous behaviour, telling him, That 
fortune had given him the part of Agamemnon, 
but that he was acting that of Therſites. He was 
ſo ſtruck with the juſtneſs of this reproof, that it 
wrought a thorough change in him; and he was 
ſo far from being offended at Demades, that he 
immediately gave him his liberty, and ſhewed him 
afterwards great marks of honour and friendſhip. 


He likewiſe releaſed all the Athenian captives, and 


without ranſom ; and when they found him ſo ge- 
nerouſly diſpoſed towards them, they made a de- 
mand of their baggage, with every thing elſe that 
had been taken from them; but to that Philip re- 
plied, © Surely they think I have not beat them.” 
This diſcharge of the priſoners was aſcribed, in a 
great meaſure, to Demades, who is ſaid to have 
new modelled Philip, and to have ſoftened his 
temper with the Attic graces, as Diodorus expreſſes 
it. Indeed, Philip himſelf acknowledged, upon an- 
other occaſion, that his frequent converſe with the 
Athenian orators, had been of great uſe to him in 
correcting his morals. Juſtin repreſents his car- 
riage after the battle in a very different light: al- 
ledging, that he took abundance of pains to diſſem- 
ble his joy ; that he affected great modeſty and com- 
paſſion, and was not ſeen to laugh; that he would have 
no ſacrifice, no-crowns, no perfumes ; that he for- 

| „ 
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bade all kinds of ſports, and did nothing that 
might make him appear to the conquerors to be 
elated, nor to the conquered to be inſolent. But 
this account ſeems to have been confounded with 
others which were given of him, after his being 
reformed by Demades. It is certain, that after his 
firſt tranſport was over, and that he began to recol- 
lect himſelf, he ſhewed great humanity to the Athe- 
nians; and that, in order ſtill to keep meaſures 
with them, he renewed the peace. But the The- 
bans, who had renounced their alliance with him, 
he treated in another manner. He who affected 
to be as much maſter of his allies as of his ſubjects, 
could not eaſily pardon thoſe who had deſerted him 
in fo critical a conjuncture; wherefore he not only 
took ranſom for their priſoners, but made them pay 
for leave to bury their dead. After theſe ſeverities, 
and after having placed a ſtrong garriſon over them, 
he granted them a peace. : ? 

We are told that Iſocrates, the moſt celebrated 
rhetorician of that age, who loved his country with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, could not ſurvive the. loſs 
and ignominy with which it was covered, by the 
loſs of the battle of Chæronea. The inſtant he 
received the news of its being uncertain what uſe 
Philip would make of his victory, and determined 
to die a freeman, he haſtened his end by abſtain- 
ing from food, He- was fourſcore and eighteen 


years 
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years of age, This defeat was attributed chiefly 
to the ill conduct of the generals Lyſicles and 
Chares; the former whereof the Athenians put to 
death, at the inſtance of Lycurgus, who had great 
credit and influence with the people, but was a 
ſevere judge, and a moſt bitter accuſer. You, 
Lyſicles,” ſaid he, © were general of the army: a 
thouſand citizens were ſlain, two thouſand taken 
priſoners; a trophy has been erected to the diſho- 
nour of this city, and all Greece is enſlaved. You 
had the command when all theſe things happened ; 
and yet you dare to live, and view the light of the 
ſun, and bluſh not to appear publicly in the Forum : 
you, Lyſicles, who are born the monument of 
your country's ſhame !” This Lycurgus was one 
of the orators of the firſt rank, and free from the 
general corruption. which then reigned among 
them. He managed the public treaſure for twelve 
years with great uprightneſs, and had, throughout 
his life, the reputation of a man of honour and 
virtue. He encreaſed the ſhipping, ſupplied the 
arſenal, drove the bad men out of the city, and 
framed ſeveral good laws. He kept an exact re- 
gilter of every thing he did during his adminiſtra- 
tion; and, when that was expired, he cauſed it to 
be fixed up to a pillar, that every body might be 
at liberty to inſpect it, and to cenſure his conduct. 
He carried this point fo far, that, in his laſt ſick- 
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perſecution for his ſhare of this action; though, 


fitter to carry the general's baggage.” His perſon, 
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neſs, he ordered himſelf to be carried to the Se- 
nate-houſe, to give a public account of all his ac- 
tions ; and, after he had refuted one who accuſed 
him there, he went home, and died. Notwith- 
ſtanding the auſterity of his temper, he was a great 
encourager of the ſtage ; which, though it had been 
carried to an exceſs that was manifeſtly hurtful to 
the public, he ſtill looked upon as the beft ſchool 
to inſtruct and poliſh the minds of the people. And 
to this end he kept up a ſpirit of emulation 
among the writers of tragedy, and erected the 
ſtatues of Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. He 
left three ſons, who were unworthy of him, and 
behaved ſo ill, that they were all put in priſon; but 
Demoſthenes, out of regard to the memory of their 
father, got them diſcharged. 


It does not appear that Chares underwent any 


according to his general character, he deſerved it 
as much or more than his colleague ; for he had 
no talent for command, and was very little differ- 
ent from a common ſoldier. Timotheus ſaid of 
him, © That, inſtead of being a general, he was 


indeed, was of that robuſt kind of make; and it 
was that which ſerved, 1n ſome meaſure, to recom- 
mend him to the people. But he was more a man 
of pleaſure than fatigue, In his military expe- 
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ditions, he was wont to carry with him a band of mu- 
ſic, and he defrayed the expence of it out of the ſol- 


diers pay. Notwithſtanding his want of abilities, he 
had a thorough good opinion of himſelf. He was 


vain and poſitive, bold and boiſterous ; a great un- 
dertaker, and always ready to warrant ſucceſs ; but 
his performances ſeldom anſwered; and hence it 
was that the promiſes of Chares became a proverb : 

and yet, as little as he was to be depended on, he 
had his partizans among the people, and among 
the orators, by whoſe means he got himſelf to be 


frequently employed, and others to be excluded 


who were more capable. 
But it was Demoſthenes who ſeemed to have 


been the principal cauſe of the terrible ſhock which 
Athens received at this time, and which gave 


its power ſuch a wound, as it never recovered. 


However, at the very inſtant the Athenians heard 
of this bloody overthrow, which affected ſo great 
a number of families, when it would have been no 
wonder had the multitude, ſeized with terror and 


alarms, given way to an emotion of blind zeal 
againſt the man whom they might have conſidered, 


in ſome meaſure, as the author of this dreadful ca- 
lamity : even at this very inſtant, I fay, the peo- 
ple ſubmitted entirely to the councils of Demoſt- 
henes. The precautions that were taken to poſt 


guards, to raiſe the walls, and to repair the ditches, 


were 
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were all in conſequence of his advice. He himſelf 
was appointed to ſupply the city with proviſions; 
and tv repair the walls, which latter commiſſion he 
executed with ſo much generoſity, that it acquired 
him the greateſt honour ; and for which, at the re- 
queſt of Cteſiphon, a crown of gold was decreed 
him, as a reward for his having preſented the com- 
monwealth with a ſum of money out of his own 
eſtate, ſufficient to defray what was wanting of the 
expence for repairing the walls. 

On the preſent occaſion, that 1s, after the battle 
of Chæronea, ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthe- 
nes, having all riſen up in concert againſt him, and 
having cited him to take his trial according to law, 
the people not only declared him innocent of the 
ſeveral accuſations laid to his charge, but conferred 
more honours upon him thah he had enjoyed before ; 
ſo ſtrongly did the veneration they had for his zeal 
and fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and 
malice. | | 

But the people did not ſtop here: the bones of 
ſuch as had been killed in the battle of Chazronea 
having been brought to Athens to be interred, 
they appointed Demoſthenes to compoſe the eulo- 
gium of thoſe brave men; a manifeſt proof that 


they did not aſcribe to him the ill- ſucceſs of the 


battle, but to Providence only, who diſpoſes of hu- 
man events at pleaſure. 


It 
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It was in this year that Æſchines drew up an 
accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, or rather againſt De- 
moſthenes, which was the moſt remarkable that 
ever appeared before any tribunal; not ſo much 
for the object of the conteſt, as for the greatneſs 
and ability of the ſpeakers. Cteſiphon, a parti- 
zan and friend of Demoſthenes, brought a cauſe 
before the aſſembly of the people, in which he 
urged that a decree ſhould be paſſed, giving a 
golden crown to Demoſthenes. This decree was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by AÆſchines, the rival of De- 
moſthenes, as well in eloquence, as in ambition, 

No cauſe ever excited ſo much curioſity, nor 
was pleaded with ſo much pomp. People flocked 
to it from all parts, and they had great reaſon for 
ſo doing; for what ſight could be nobler, than a 
conflict between two orators, each of them excellent 
in his way, both formed by nature, improved by 
art, and animated by perpetual diſſentions, and an 
implacable animoſity againſt each other. 

The juncture ſeemed to favour AÆſchines very 
much ; for the Macedonian party, whom he al- 
ways befriended, was very powerful in Athens, 
eſpecially after the ruin of Thebes. Nevertheleſs 
AEſchines loſt his cauſe, and was juſtly ſentenced 
to baniſhment for his raſh accuſation. He there- 
upon went and ſettled himſelf in Rhodes, where 
he opened a ſchool of eloquence, the fame and 
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glory of which continued for many ages. He be- 
gan his lectures with the two orations that had oc- 
caſioned his baniſhment. Great encomiums were 
given to that of Æſchines; but when they heard 
that of Demoſthenes, the plaudits and acclama- 
tions were redoubled. And it was then he ſpoke 
theſe words, ſo greatly laudable in the mouth of 
an enemy and a rival: © Alas! what applauſes 
would you not have beſtowed, had you heard De- 
moſthenes ſpeak it himſelt ?” 

Demoſthenes thus become victor, made a good 
uſe of his conqueſt, For the inſtant Æſchines left 
Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, Demoſt- 
henes ran after him, and forced him to accept of 


a purſe of money. On this occaſion, AÆſchines 


cried out, How will it be poſſible for me not to 


regret a country, in which I leave an enemy more 


generous, than I can hope to find friends in any 
other part of the world ?” 
In the mean time, Philip had his ambition 


-pleaſed, but not fatisfied with his laſt victory; he 


had one object long in view, and that he never 
loſt ſight of: this was to get himſelf appointed, in 


the aſſembly of the Greeks, their chief general 
againſt the Perſians. It had long been the object 


not only of the confederate ſtates, but allo of the 
neighbouring Greek nations, to revenge upon the 


'kingdom of Perſia, the injuries they had ſuſtained 


from 
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from it, and to work the total deſtruction of that 
empire. This was an obje& which had early in- 
flamed the mind of Philip, and his late victory 
paved the way to it. He therefore got himſelf de- 
clared generaliſſimo of the Greek forces, and ac- 
cordingly made preparations to invade that mighty 
empire. 

But whilſt Philip was thus ſucceſsful in politics 
and war, the domeſtic diviſions that reigned in his 
family embittered his happineſs, and at laſt cauſed 
his deſtruction. He had married Olympias, the 
daughter of the king of Epirus, and the early 
part of their union was crowned with happineſs ; 
but her ill-temper ſoon clouded that dawn which 
promiſed ſo much felicity ; ſhe was naturally jea- 
lous, vindictive, and paſſionate; and their diſſen- 
tions were carried to ſuch a degree, that Philip 
was often heard to wiſh for death. But his paſſion 
for Cleopatra, niece to Attalus, his general, com- 
pleted their ſeparation, As Cleopatra was no leis 
amiable in her temper and accompliſhments, than 
in the extraordinary graces of her perſon, Philip 
conceived that he ſhould conſult his on happi- 
nels moſt effectually, by forming an inviolable and 
perpetual union with this lady; and, without the 
leaſt heſitation, reſolved to ſeparate himſelf for 
ever from the princeſs who had long appeared fo 
great an .enemy to his tranquillity, In vain did 
RR Alexan- 
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Alexander his ſon remonſtrate, that by divorcing 
Olymplas, and engaging in a ſecond marriage, he 
expoſed him to the danger of contending with a 
nuraber of competitors for the crown, and ren- 
dered his ſucceſſion precarious. © My fon, faid 
the king, if I-create you a number of competitors, 
you will have the glorious opportunity of exerting 
yourſelf to ſurpaſs them in merit, Thus ſhall 
their rivalſnip by no means affect your title.“ 
His marriage with Cleopatra was now declared in 
form, and celebrated with all the grandeur and ſo- 
lemnity which the great occaſion demanded. The 
young prince, however diſſatisfied, was yet obliged 
to attend on theſe ſolemnities, and fat in ſilent in- 
dignation at that feaſt which proclaimed the diſ- 
grace of his mother. In ſuch circumſtances, his 
' youthful and impetuous mind could not but be 
ſuſceptible of the ſlighteſt irritation, Attalus, the 
uncle of the new queen, forgetting that juſt cau- 
tion, which ſhould have taught him to be ſcrupu- 
| louſly obſervant to avoid offending the prince, in- 
toxicated by the honours paid to his kinſwoman, 
as well as by the preſent feſtivity, was raſh enough 
to call publicly on the Macedonian nobles, to pour 
out their libations to the gods, that they might 
grant the king the happy fruits of the preſent nup- 
tials, and legitimate heirs to his throne, Wretch! 
cried Alexander, with his eyes ſparkling with that 
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fury and vexation which he had till now ſuppreſſed, 
doſt tllou then call me baſtard? and inſtantly 
darted his goblet at Attalus, who returned the 
outrage with double violence. Clamour and con- 
fuſion aroſe, and the king, in a ſudden fit of rage 
ſnatched his ſword, and flew directly towards his 
ſon, His precipitation, his lameneſs, and the 
quantity of wine in which he had by this time 
indulged, happily diſappointed his raſh purpole ; 
he ſtumbled and fell on the floor, while Alexander, 
with an unpardonable infolence, cried out, Be- 
« hold, ye Macedonians! this 1s the king who 
ce is preparing to lead you into Aſia; ſee where 
« in paſling froin one table to another, he is fallen 
ce to the ground,” 

Philip, however, did not loſe ſight of the con- 
queſts of Aſia. Full of the mighty project he had 
conceived, he conſulted the gods to know what 
would be the event of it; and the prieſteſs replied, 
The victim 1s already crowned, his end draws nigh, 
and he will ſoon be ſacrificed, Philip hearing 
this, did not heſitate a moment, but interpreted 
the oracle in his own favour; the ambiguity of 
which ought at leaſt to have kept him in ſome 
ſuſpence. In order therefore, that he might be 
in a condition to apply entirely to his expedition 
againſt. the Perſians, and limit himſelf ſolely to 
the e of Aſia, he diſpatched with all poſſible 
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diligence his domeſtic affairs. After this, he offered 
up a ſolemn ſactifice to the gods; and prepared 
to celebrate with incredible magnificence in Egæ, 
a city of Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra his 
daughter, whom he gave in marriage to Alexander 
king of Epirus, and brother to Olympias his queen. 
He had invited to it the moſt conſiderable perſons 
of Greece, and heaped upon them friendſhip and 
honours of eyery kind, by way of gratitude for 
electing him generaliſſimo of the Greeks. The 
cities made their court to him in emulating each 
other, by ſending him golden crowns ; and Athens 
diſtinguiſhed its zeal above all the reſt. Neopto- 
lemus, the poet, had written purpoſely for that 
feſtival, a tragedy entitled Cinyras, in which, under 
borrowed names, he repreſented this prince as 
already victor over Darius, and maſter of Aſia. 
Philip liſtened to theſe happy preſages with joy ; 
and, comparing them with the anſwer of the oracle, 
aſſured himſelf of conqueſt. The day after the 
nuptials, games and ſhows were ſolemnized. As 
theſe formed part of the religious worſhip, there 
were carried in it, with great pomp and ceremony, 
twelve ſtatues of the gods, carved with inimitable 
art; a thirteenth that ſurpaſſed them all in mag- 
nificence, repreſented Philip as a god. The hour 
for his leaving the palace arrived, he went forth 
in a white robe; and advanced with an air of 
| 2 majeſty, 
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majeſty, in the midſt of unbounded acclamations, 
towards the theatre, where an infinite multitude of 
Macedonians, as well as 2 waited his 
coming with impatience. 

But this magnificence only ſerved to make the 
cataſtrophe more remarkable, and to add ſplendor 
to ruin. Some time before, Attalus, inflamed 
with wine at an entertainment, had inſulted in the 
moſt ſhocking manner Pauſanias a young Mace- 
donian nobleman. The latter had long endea- 
voured to revenge the cruel affront, and was per- 
petually imploring the king's juſtice. Bur Philip, 
unwilling to diſguſt Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, 
whom, as was before obſerved, he had married 
after his divorcing Olympias his firſt queen, would 
never liſten to Pauf nias's complaints. However, 
to conſole him in ſome meaſure, and to expreſs the 
high eſteem he had for, and the great confidence 
he repoſed in him, he made him one of the chief 
officers of his life-guard, But this was not what 
the young Macedonian required, whoſe anger 
now ſwelling to fury againſt his judge, he formed 
the deſign of wiping out his ſhame, by imbruing 
his hands in the blood of his ſovereign. 

And now while this unhappy youth continued 
brooding over thoſe malignant paſſions which 
diſtracted and corroded his mind, he happened to 
go jnto the ſchool of one Hermocrates, who pro- 
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feſſed to teach philoſophy; to whom he propoſed 
the following queſtion : What ſhall that man do, 
who wiſhes to tranſmit his name with luſtre to 
poſterity ? Hermocrates, either artfully and from 
deſign, or the natural malignity of his temper, 
replied, © He muſt kill him who hath atchieved 
& the greateſt actions; thus ſhall the memory of 
te the hero be joined with his who flew him, and 
ce both deſcend together to poſterity.” This was 
a maxim highly agreeable to Pauſanias, in the 
preſent diſpoſition of his mind; and thus various 
accidents and circumſtances concurred to inflame 
thoſe dangerous paſſions which now poſſeſſed him, 
and to prompt him to the dreadful purpoſe of 
ſatiating his revenge. : 

The preſent ſolemnity was the occaſion which 
Pauſanias choſe for putting his dreadful deſign in 
execution. Philip, clothed in a white flowing 
robe, waving in ſoft and graceful folds, the ha- 
Hliments in which the Grecian deities were uſually 


repreſented, moved forward with an heart filled 


with triumph and exultation, while the admiring 
crowds ſhouted forth their flattering applauſe. His 
guards had orders to keep at a conſiderable dif. 
tance from his perſon, to ſhew that the king con- 
fided in the affections of his people, and had not 


the leaſt apprehenſions of danger amidſt all this 


mixed concourſe of different ſtates and nations. 
| | | Un. 
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Unhappily the danger was but too near him. The 
injured Pauſanias had not yet forgot his wrongs, 
but ſtill retained thoſe terrible impreſſions which 
the ſenſe of the indignity he had received, and 
the artful and intereſted repreſentations of others, 
fixed deeply in his mind. He choſe this fatal 
morning for the execution of his revenge on the 
prince, who had denied reparation to his injured 
honour. His deſign had been for ſome time pre- 
meditated, and now was the dreadful moment of 
effecting it. As Philip marched on in all his pride 
and pomp, this young Macedonian ſlipped through 
the crowd, and, with a deſperate and revengeful re- 
ſolution, waited his approach in a narrow paſſage, 
juſt at the entrance into the theatre. The king 
advanced towards him, Pauſanias drew his pontard, 
plunged it into his heart, and the conqueror of 
Greece, and terror of Aſia, fell proſtrate to the 
ground, and inſtantly expired, 

The murderer flew towards the gates of the 
city, where there ſtood horſes ready to favour his 
eſcape, which Olympias herſelf is ſaid to have 
prepared. The tumult and confuſion was ſuch 
as might be expected from ſo fatal an event; 
ſome of the Macedonians crowded round the fallen 
king with officious and ineffeftual care, while 
others purſued Pauſanias. Among theſe were 
Perdiccas, Attalus, and Leonatus; the firſt who 


excelled 
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excelled in ſwiftneſs came up to the aſſaſſin, where 
he was juſt preparing to mount his horſe, but being 
by his precipitation intangled in ſome vines, a 
violent effort to extricate his foot brought him 
ſuddenly to the ground. As he prepared to riſe, 
Perdiccas was upon him, and, with his companions, 


ſoon diſpatched him by the repeated wounds which 


their fury inflicted. His body was immediately 
hung on a gibbet, but in the morning appeared 
crowned with a golden diadem ; the only means 
by which Olympias could now expreſs her im- 
placable reſentment. In a few days, indeed, ſhe 
took a further occaſion of publiſhing her triumph 
and exultation in her huſband's fall, by paying the 
ſame funeral honours to Pauſanias,, which were 
prepared for Philip; both bodies were burnt on 
the ſame pile, and the aſhes of both depoſited in 
the ſame tomb. She is even ſaid to have prevailed 
on the Macedonians to pay annual honours to Pau- 
ſanias, as if ſhe feared that the ſhare ſhe had taken 
in the death of Philip ſhould not be ſufficiently 
known to the world. She conſecrated to Apollo 
the dagger which had been the inſtrument of the 
fatal deed, inſcribed with the name Myrtalis, the 
name which ſhe had borne when their Joves firſt 

began, 
Thus died Philip, whoſe virtues and vices were 
directed and proportioned to his ambition, His 
moſt 
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moſt ſhining and exalted qualities were influenced 
in a great meaſure by his love of power; and even 
the moſt exceptionable parts. of his conduct were 
principally determined by their conveniency and: 
expediency, If he was unjuſt, he was, like Cæſar, 
unjuſt for the ſake of empire. If he gloried in the 
ſucceſs acquired by his virtues and his intellectual 
accompliſhments, rather than in that which the 
force of arms could gain, the reaſon which he him- 
ſelf aſſigned. points out his true principle, © In the 
« former caſe,” ſaid he, * the glory is entirely 
te mine; in the other, my generals and ſoldiers 
* have their ſhare.” 

The news of Philip's death was a joyful ſurprize 
in Greece, and particularly in Athens, where the 
people crowned themſelves with garlands, and de- 
creed a crown to Pauſanias. They ſacrificed to 
the gods for their deliverance, and ſung ſongs of 
triumph, as if Philip had been ſlain by them in 
battle. Bur this exceſs of joy did ill become them. 
It was looked upon as an ungenerovs and unmanly 
inſult upon the aſhes of a murdered: prince, and 
of one whom they juſt before had' revered, and 
crouched to in the moſt abje& manner. Theſe 
immoderate tranſports were raiſed in them by 
Demoſthenes, who having the firſt intelligence of 
Philip's death, went into the aſſembly unuſually 

gay and chearful, with a chaplet on his head, and 
in 
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in a rich habit, though it was then but the ſeventh 
day after the death of his daughter. From this 
circumſtance Plutarch, at the ſame time that he 
condemns the behaviour of the Athenians in general 
upon this occaſion, takes an opportunity to juſtify 
Demoſthenes, and extols him as a patriot for not 
ſuffering his domeſtic afflictions to interfere with 
the good fortune of the commonwealth. But he 
certainly might have acted the part of a good citi- 
zen with more decency, and not have given up to 
inſult what was due to good manners, 


CHAP, XIV, 


FROM THE BIRTH oF ALEXANDER, TO HIS SET» 
TING OUT rox ASIA, 


A. M. 3648. LEXANDER, the ſon of Philip, 
hr aſcended the throne upon the 
death of his father, and took poſſeſſion of a kingdom 
rendered flouriſhing and powerful by the policy of 
the preceding reign. 

He came into the world the very day the cele- 
brated Temple of Diana, at Epheſus, was burnt ; 
upon which occaſion the report goes, that Hegeſias, 
the hiſtorian, was heard to ſay, That it was no 
| wonder 
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wonder the temple was burnt, as Diana was that 
day employed at the delivery of Olympias, co faci- 


litate the birth of Alexander. 
The paſſion which prevailed moſt in Alexander, 


even from his tender years, was ambition, and an 
ardent deſire of glory; but not for every ſpecies 
of glory. Philip, like a ſophiſt, valued himſelf 
upon his eloquence, and the beauty of his ſtyle; 
and had the vanity to have engraved on his coins, 
the ſeveral victories he had won at the Olympic 
games in the chariot race. But it was not after 
ſuch empty honours that his ſon aſpired. His friends 
aſked him one day, Whether he would not be pre- 
ſent at the games above-mentioned, in order to 
diſpute the prize beſtowed on that occaſion? for he 
was very ſwift of foot. He anſwered, That he 
would contend in them, provided my were to Re 


his antagoniſts, 
Every time news was brought him that his father 


had taken ſome city, or gained ſome great battle, 
Alexander, ſo far from ſharing in the general joy, 
uſed to ſay, in a plaintive tone of voice, to the 
young perſons that were brought up with him, 
Friends, my father will poſſeſs himſelf of every 
thing, and leave nothing for me to do. 

One day, ſome ambaſſadors from the king of 
Perſia being arrived at court during Philip's ab- 


ſence, Alexander gave them fo kind and ſo polite 
a re- 
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a reception, and regaled them in ſo noble and 
generous a manner, as charmed them all; but that 
which moſt ſurprized them was, the good ſenſe and 
judgment he diſcovered in the ſeveral converſa- 
tions they had with him. He did not propoſe to 
them any thing that was trifling, and like one of 
his age; ſuch, for inſtance, as enquiring about the 
ſo much boaſted gardens ſuſpended in the air; 
the riches and magnificence of the palace, and 
court of the king of Perſia, which excited the ad- 
miration of the whole world; the famous golden 
Plantain tree; and that golden vine, the grapes 
of which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, 
and all forts of precious ſtones, under which the 
Perſian monarch was ſaid frequently to give 
audience. Alexander, I ſay, aſked them queſtians 
of a quite different nature; enquiring which was 
the road to Upper Aſia; the diſtance of the ſeveral 
places; in what the ſtrength and power of the 
king of Perſia conſiſted ; in what part of the battle 
he fought; how he behaved towards his enemies, 
and in what manner he governed his ſuhjects. 
Theſe ambaſſadors admired him all the while; and 
perceiving, even at that time, how great he might 
one day become, they obſerved, in a few words, 
the difference they found between Alexander and 
Artaxerxes, by ſaying one to another, © This 
« young prince is great, and ours is rich: that 
% man 
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cc man muſt be vaſtly inſignificant who has no 
« other merit than his riches !” 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince was 
owing as much to the good education which had 
been given him, as to the happineſs of his natural 
parts. Several preceptors were appointed to teach 
him all ſuch arts and ſciences as are worthy the heir 
to a great kingdom; and the chief of theſe was 
Leonidas, a perſon of the moſt ſevere morals, and 
a relation to the queen. This Leonidas, in their 
journies together, uſed frequently to look into the 
trunks where his beds and clothes were laid, in or- 
der to ſee if Olympias, his mother, had not 'put 
ſomething ſuperfluous into them, which might ad- 
miniſter to delicacy and luxury. 

But the greateſt ſervice Philip did his fon, was 

appointing Ariſtotle his preceptor. He was the 
molt famous and the moſt learned philoſopher of 
his age; and was intruſted with the whole care of 
Alexander's education. One of the reaſons which 
prompted Philip to chuſe him a maſter of ſuch 
conſpicuous reputation and merit, was, as he him- 
felf tells us, that his ſon might avoid committing 
a great many faults, of which he himſelf had been 
guilty. 

Philip was ſenſible how great a treaſure he poſ- 
ſeſſed in the perſon of Ariſtotle; for which reaſon 
he ſertled a very genteel ſtipend upon him, and 
afterwards 
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them a fine park in the neighbourhood of Stagira, 
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from the ſun- beams. 


for his maſter, whom he believed himſelf bound to 
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afterwards rewarded his pains and care in an infi- 
nitely more glorious manner ; for having deſtroyed 
and laid waſte the city of Stagira, the native place 
of that philoſopher, he rebuilt it, purely out of 
affection for him; reinſtated the inhabitants, who 
had fled from it, or were made ſlaves, and gave 
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as a place for their, ſtudies and aſſemblies. Even 
in Plutarch's time, the ſtone ſeats which Ariſtotle 
had placed there were ſtanding; as alſo ſpacious 
viſtas, under which thoſe who walked were ſhaded 


Alexander likewiſe diſcovered no leſs eſteem 


love as much as if he had been his father; de- 
claring, That he was indebted to the one for 
living, and to the other for living well. The 
progreſs of the pupil was equal to the care and 
abilities of the preceptor. 'He grew vaſtly fond of 
philoſophy, and learned the ſeveral parts of it; 
but in a manner ſuitable to his birth. Ariſtotle 
endeavoured to improve his judgment, by laying 
down ſure and certain rules, by which he might 
diſtinguiſh juſt and ſolid reaſoning from what is 
but ſpeciouſly ſo; and by accuſtoming him to 
ſeparate in diſcourſe all ſuch parts as only dazzle, 
from thoſe which are truly ſolid, and conſtitute its 
chief value. But Alexander applied himſelf chiefly 
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to morality, which is properly the ſcience of kings, 
becauſe it is the knowledge of | mankind; and of 
their duties. This he made his ſerious and pro- 
found ſtudy, and conlidered it even at that time, 
as the foundation of prudence and wiſe policy. 

The greateſt maſter of rhetoric that antiquity 
could ever boaſt, and who has left ſo excellent a 
treatiſe on that ſubject, took care to make that 
ſcience part of his pupil's education; and we find 
that Alexander, even in the midſt of his conqueſt, 
was often very urgent with Ariſtotle to ſend him 
a treatiſe on that ſubje&t. To this we owe the 
work entitled Alexander's Rhetoric ; in the be- 
ginning of which, Ariſtotle proves to him the vaſt 
advantages a prince may reap from eloquence ; as 


it gives him the greateſt aſcendant over the minds 


of men, which he. ought to acquire as well by his 


wiſdom as authority. Some anſwers and letters 


of Alexander, which are ſtill extant, ſhew that 'he 
poſſeſſed, in its greateſt perfection, that ſtrong, 
that manly eloquence, which abounds with ſenſe 
and ideas, and which is ſo entirely free from ſu- 
perfluous : expreſſions, that every ſingle word has 
its meaning; which, properly orgy i 18 11 
eloquence of kings. 

His eſteem, or rather his paſſion for Aids, 
ſhews, not only with what vigour and ſucceſs he 
applied to polite literature, but the judicious uſe 
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he made of it, and the ſolid advantages he pro- 
poſed to himſelf from it. He was not only 
prompted to peruſe this poet merely out of cu- 
rioſity, or to unbend his mind, or from a great 
fondneſs for poetry; but his view in ſtudying this 
admirable. writer, was to borrow ſuch ſentiments 
from him, as were worthy a great king and 
conqueror; courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, 
temperance, prudence; the art of commanding 
well in war and peace. The verſe which pleaſed 
him moſt in Homer, was that where Agamemnon 
is repreſented as a good king and a brave warrior. 
After this, it is no wonder that Alexander ſhould 
have ſo high an eſteem for this poet. Thus when, 
after the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had 
found, among the ſpoils of Darius, a golden box 
(enriched with precious ſtones) in which the ex- 
cellent perfumes uſed by that prince were put, 
Alexander, who was quite covered with duſt, and 
regardleſs of eſſences and perfumes, ordered, that 
this box ſhould be employed to no other uſe than 
to hold Homer's poems ; which he believed the 
moſt perfect, the moſt complete production of the 
human mind. He admired particularly the Iliad, 


which he called, The beſt proviſion for a warrior. 


He always had with him that edition of Homer 
which Ariſtotle had reviſed and corrected, and to 


which the title of The Edition of the Box was 
 giyen; ; 
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given; and he laid it with his inory every night 
under his pillow... 

Fond, even to 8 of every kind of glory, 
he was diſpleaſed with Ariſtotle his maſter, for 
having publiſhed, in his abſence, certain meta- 
phyſical pieces, which he himſelf deſired to poſſeſs 
excluſively of all others; and even at the time 
when he was employed in the conqueſt of Aſia, 
and the purſuit of Darius, he wrote to him a letter, 
which is ſtill extant, wherein he complains upon 
that very account. Alexander ſays in it, That he 
had much rather ſurpaſs the reſt of men in the 
knowledge of ſublime and excellent things, than 
in the greatneſs and extent of his power. He in 
like manner requeſted Ariſtotle not to ſhew the 
treatiſe of rhetoric abave- mentioned to any n 
but to himſelt. | 

He had allo a taſte for the hots circle of arts, 
but i in ſuch a manner as became a prince ; that is, 
he knew the value and uſefulneſs of them. Muſic, 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, - flouriſhed in his 
reign ; becauſe they found him both a ſkilful judge 
and a generous protector; who. was able to diſ- 
tinguiſh and to reward merit. | 

But he deſpiſed certain trifling feats of dex- 
terity, that were of no uſe. Some Macedonians 
admired ver much a man, who employed himſelf 
very attentively in r ſmall peas through 
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the eye of a needle; which he would do at a 
conſiderable diſtance, and without once mifſing. 
Alexander ſeeing him at this &xerciſe, ordered 
him, as we are told, a preſent ſuitable to, his em- 
ployment ; viz. a baſket of peas. - 2 
Alexander was of a ſprightly diſpoſition, was 
reſolute, and very tenacious of his opinion, which 
never gave way to force, -but at the ſame time 
would ſubmit immediately to reaſon and good 
ſenſe. It is very difficult to treat with perſons of 
this turn of mind: Philip accordingly, notwith- 
ſtanding his double authority of king and father, 
believed it neceſſary to employ perſuaſion rather 
than force with. reſpect to his ſon, and endeavoured 
to make himſetf beloved rather than feared by him. 
An accident made him entertain a very advan- 
tageous opinion of Alexander. There had been 
ſenc from Theſſaly to Philip a war-horſe; a noble, 
ſtrong, fiery, generous - beaſt, called Bucephalus. 
The owner would not ſell him under thirteen 
talents; an immenſe ſum! The king went into 
the plains, attended by his courtiers, in order to 
view the perfections of this horſe ; but, upon trial, 
he appeared fo very fierce, and pranced about in 
ſo furious a manner, that no one dared to mount 
him. Philip being angry that ſo furious and 
unmanageable a creature had been ſent him, gave 
arders for their carrying him back again. Alex- 
ander, 
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ander, who was -preſent at that time, cried out, 
« What a noble horſe we are going to loſe, for 
want of addreſs and boldneſs to back him!” 
Philip, at firſt conſidered theſe words: as the. effect 
of folly and raſhneſs, ſo common to young men; 
but as Alexander inſiſted ſtall more upon what he 
had ſaid, and was very much vexed to fee ſo noble 
a creature juſt going to be ſent home again, his 
father gave him leave to try what he could do. 
The young prince overjoyed at this permiſſion, 
goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of the bridle, 
and turns his head to the ſun, having obſerved, 
that the thing which frighted him, was his own 
ſhadow ; Alexander therefore firſt ſtroked him 
gently. with his hand, and ſoothed him with his 
voice; then ſeeing his fierceneſs abate, and artfully 
taking this opportunity, he let fall his cloak, and 
ſpringing ſwiftly upon his back, firſt ſlackened the 
rein, without once ſtriking or vexing him; and 
when he perceived that his fire was cooled, that 
he was no longer ſo furious and violent, and 
wanted only to move forward, he gave him" the 
rein, and ſpurring him with great vigour, ani- 
mated him with his voice to his full ſpeed. While 
this was doing, Philip and his whole court trembled 
for fear, and did not once open their lips; but 
when the prince, after having run his firſt hear, 
returned with joy and pride, at his having broke 
F 3 a horſe 
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a horſe which was judged abſolutely ungovernable, 
all the courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie 
one another in their applauſes and congratulations; 
and we are told, Philip ſhed tears of joy on this 
occaſion; and embracing Alexander, after he was 
alighted, and Kiſſing him, he faid to him, “ My 
« ſon, ſeek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for 
« Macedon 1s below thy merit.” 

Alexander upon his acceſſion to the throne, 
ſaw himſelf ſurrounded with extreme dangers ; 
the barbarous nations with whom Philip contended 
during his whole reign, thought this change for 
their advantage, and deſpiſing the youth and in- 
experience of the young monarch, reſolved to 


ſeize this opportunity of regaining their freedom, 


for ſatiating themſelves with plunder : nor had he 
leſs to fear from the Greeks themſelves, who now 
thought this a convenient opportunity to reſtore 
their ancient form of government, revenge their 
former injuries, and re-claim thoſe rights which 


they had enjoyed for ages. 


Alexander however reſolved to prevent their 


machinations, and to give them no time to com- 


plete their confederacies againſt him. After taking 
revenge upon the conſpirators againft his father, 


whom he flew upon his tomb, he firſt conciliated 


the affections of the Macedonians to him, by 
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freeing them from a vexatious and badily ſlavery, 
only commanding their ſervice in his wars. 
The Macedonians reflecting on his precarious 
ſituation, adviſed him to relinquiſh Greece, and 
not perſiſt in his reſolution of ſubduing it by force; | 
to recover by gentle methods the barbariaris who 
had taken arms; and 'to ſoothe; as it were, thoſe 
glimmerings of revolt and innovation, by prudent 

"reſerve, complacency and inſinuations, in order 
to conciliate their affections. However, Alexander 
would not liſten to theſe timorous counſels, but 
reſolved to ſecure and ſupport his affairs, by bold- 
neſs and magnanimity; firmly perſuaded, that 
ſhould he relax in any point at firſt, all his neigh- 
bours would fall upon him; and that were he to 
endeavour to compromiſe matters, he would be 
obliged to give up all Philip's conqueſts, and bß 
that means confine his dominions. to the narrow 
limits of Macedon. He therefore made all poſ- 
ſible haſte to check the arms of the barbarians, by 
marching his troops to the banks of the Danube, 
which he croſſed in one night. He defeated the 

king of the Triballi in a great battle; made the 

Getz fly at his approach; and ſubdued ſeveral 

other barbarous nations, ſome by the terror of 
his name, and others by the force of his arms; 
and notwithſtanding the arrogant anſwers of their 
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ambaſſadors, he taught them to dread a danger, 
which they found but too ready to overwhelm them. 
Whilſt Alexander was thus employed at a diſ- 
tance againſt the barbarians, all the cities of Greece, 
and chiefly thoſe who were animated by the elo- 
quence of Demoſthenes, formed a powerful al- 
liance againſt him. A falſe report which prevailed 
of his death, inſpired the Thebans with a boldneſs 
that proved their ruin. They cut to pieces part 
of the Macedonian garriſon in their citadel, De- 
moſthenes, on the other ſide, was every day 
haranguing the people ; and fired with contempt 
for Alexander, whom he called a child and a 
hair-brained boy, he aſſured the Athenians, with 
a deciſive tone of voice, that they had nothing to 
fear from the new king of Macedon, who did not 
dare to ſtir out of his kingdom, but would think 
himſelf vaſtly happy could he fit peaceably on his 
throne, At the ſame time he wrote letters upon 
ſetters to Attalus, one of Philip's lieutenants in 
Aſia Minor, to excite him to rebel. This Attalus 
was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's ſecond wife, and 
was very much diſpoſed to liſten to Demoſthenes's 
propoſals. Nevertheleſs, as Alexander was grown 
very diffident of him, for which he knew there 
was but too much reaſon, he therefore, to eradicate 
from his mind all the ſuſpicions he might entertain, 
and the better to ſcreen his defigns, ſent all De- 
* moſthenes's 
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moſthenes's letters to that prince: but Alexander ſaw 
through all his artifices, and thereupon ordered He- 
catæus, one of his commanders, whom he had ſent 
into Aſia for that purpoſe, to have him aſſaſſinated, 
which was executed accordingly. Attalus's death 
reſtored tranquillity to the army, and entirely de- 
ſtroyed the ſeeds of diſcord and rebellion. 

The object which ſeized Alexander's - earlieſt 
ambition, was the conqueſt of Perſia; and he now 
expected that he would have leifure and oppor- 
tunity to prepare for ſo great an enterprize ; but 
he was foon called to a new undertaking. The 
Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedæmonians, united 
againſt him; hoping, by the aſſiſtance of Perſia, 
to recover their former freedom. In order to 
perſuade the Greeks to this, Demoſthenes made 
uſe of a device, which had more cunning in it 
than wiſdom, He cauſed it to be reported, that 
Alexander was ſlain in a battle againſt the Triballi ; 
and he produced a man to the aſſembly, who 
ventured to affirm, 'that he was preſent, and 
wounded, when his general was ſlain. Theſe falſe 
reports, which ſerve for a day, are but bad policy ; 
like a falſe alarm in battle, the people may ſome- 
times be mocked by them; but in the end, the 
ſucceſs will prove as ridiculous as the invention; 
for thoſe that find themſelves at one time abuſed 
by ſuch, will, at other times, neglect the real call 

of 
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of truth, This unfortunate confederation obliged 
Alexander to turn his ſword from the Perſians 
againſt the Greeks, of whoſe aſſiſtance he had but 
Juſt before aſſured himſelf, 

Expedition and activity were the characteriſtics 
of this monarch's conduct. Having heard of the 
ſlaughter of the Macedonian garriſon of Thebes, 
and of the union formed againſt him by the Athe- 
nians, Thebans, and Lacedzmonians, he imme- 
diately put his army in motion. He paſfed over 
the craggy top of Mount Offa, to elude the Theſ- 
falians, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the defiles 
lying between Theſſaly and Macedon, and moved 
on with ſuch rapidity, that his appearance in Greece 
gave the firſt news of his preparation for war. He 
appeared ſo ſuddenly in Bœotia, that the Thebans 
could ſcarce believe their eyes; and being come 
before their walls, was willing to give them time to 
repent; and only demanded to have Phoenix and 
Prothules, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, 
delivered up to him; and publiſhed, by ſound of 
trumpet, a general pardon to all who ſhould come 
over to him. But the Thebans, by way of inſult, 
demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered 
to them; and invited, by a declaration, all who 
were ſolicitous for the liberty of Greece to join with 
them in its defence, 


Alexander, 
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Alexander, finding it impoſſible for him to get 
the better of their obſtinacy by offers of peace, 
ſaw with grief that he would be forced to employ 
his power, and decide the affair by force of arms. 
A great battle was thereupon fought, in which the 
Thebans exerted themſelves with a bravery and 
ardour much beyond their ſtrength, for the enemy 
exceeded them vaſtly in numbers. But after a 
long and vigorous reſiſtance, ſuch as ſurvived of 
the Macedonian garriſon in the citadel, coming 
down from it, and charging the Thebans in the 
rear, who being ſurrounded on all ſides, the greateſt 
part of them were cut to pieces, and the city taken 
and plundered. 

It would be impoſſible for words to expreſs the 
dreadful calamities which the Thebans ſuffered on 
this occaſion. Some Thracians having pulled 
down the houſe of a virtuous lady of quality, Ti- 
moclea by name, carried off all her goods and 
treaſures ; and their captain having ſeized the lady, 
and fatiated his brutal luſt with her, afterwards en- 
quired whether ſhe had not concealed gold and ſil- 
ver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent deſire of 
revenge, replying, That ſhe had hid ſome, took 
+ him with herſelf only into the garden, and ſhew- 
ing him a well, told him, That the inſtant ſhe ſaw 
the enemy enter the city, ſhe herſelf had thrown 
into it the moſt precious things in her poſſeſſion, 

The 
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The officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near 
the well, and ſtooping down to ſee its depth, Ti- 
moclea, who was behind, puſhing him with all 
her ſtrength, threw him in, and afterwards killed 
him with great ſtones, which ſhe heaped upon him. 
She was inſtantly ſeized by the Thracians, and be- 
ing bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. 
The prince immediately perceived, by her mien, 
that ſhe was a woman of quality and great ſpirit, 
for ſhe followed thoſe brutal wretches with very 
haughty air, and without diſcovering the leaſt fear, 
Alexander aſking her who ſhe was, Timoclea re- 
plied, *I am ſiſter to Theagenes, who fought 
againſt Philip for the liberty of Greece, and was 
killed in the battle of Cheronæa, where he com- 
manded.” + The prince, admiring her generous 
anſwer, and ſtill more the action that ſhe had done, 
gave orders that ſhe ſhould have leave to retire 
wherever ſhe pleaſed with her children. | 

Alexander then debated in council how to act 
with regard to Thebes, The Phocians, and the 
people of Platza, 'Theſpiz, and Orchomenus, who 
were all in alliance, with Alexander, and ſhared in 
his victory, repreſented to him the cruel treatment 
they had met with from the Thebans, who alſo 
had deſtroyed their ſeveral cities, and reproached 
them with the zeal which they always diſcovered 


in favour of the Perſians againſt the Greeks, who 
held 
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held them in the utmoſt deteſtation; the proof of 
which was, the oath they -had all taken to deſtroy 
Thebes, after they ſhould have TI" the 
Perſians. 

Cleades, one of the Pride being permitted 
to ſpeak, endeavoured to excuſe, in ſome meaſure, 
the revolt of the Thebans; a fault which, in his 
opinion, ſhould be imputed to a raſh and credu- 
tous imprudence, rather than to depravity of will 
or declared perfidy, He remonſtrated, that his 
countrymen, upon a falſe report of Alexander's 
death, had, indeed, too raſhly broke out into re- 
bellion ; not againſt the king, however, but againſt 
his ſueceſſors; that what crimes ſoever they might 
have committed, they had been puniſhed for them 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, by the dreadful calamity 
which had befallen their city; that there now re- 
mained in it none but women, children, and old 
men, from whom they had nothing to fear, and 
who were ſo much the greater objects of compaſ- 
ſion, as they had been no ways concerned in the 
revolt. He concluded with reminding Alexander 
that Thebes, which had given birth to ſo many 
gods and heroes, ſeveral of whom were that king's 
anceſtors, had alſo been the ſeat of his father Phi- 


lp's riſing glory, and "ws a ſecond native country 
to him. 
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Theſe motives which Cleades urged were very 
ſtrong and powerful; nevertheleſs, the anger of 
the conqueror prevailed, and the city was de- 
ſtroyed. However, he ſet at liberty the prieſts; 
all ſuch as had a right of hoſpitality with the Ma- 
cedonians; the deſcendants of Pindar, the famous 
poet, who had done ſo much to Greece; and ſuch 
as had oppoſed the revolt. But all the reſt, in 
number about thirty thouſand, he ſold; and up- 
wards of ſix thouſand had been killed in battle. 
The Athenians were ſo ſenſibly afflicted at the ſad 
diſaſter which had befallen Thebes, that being 
about to ſolemnize the feſtival of the Great Myſ- 
teries, they ſuſpended them upon account of their 
extreme grief; and received, with the greateſt hu- 
manity, all thoſe who had fled from the battle, and 
the plunder of Thebes, and made Athens their 
aſylum. 

Alexander's ſudden arrival in Greece, had very 
much abated the haughtineſs of the Athenians, 
and extinguiſhed Demoſthenes's vehemence and 
fire ; but the ruin of Thebes, which was ſtil] more 
ſudden, threw them into the utmoſt conſternation, 
They therefore had recourſe to entreaties, and 
a deputation to Alexander to implore his cle- 
mency ; Demoſthenes was among them; but he 
was no ſooner arrived at Mount Cytheron, than, 


$ dreading 
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dreading the anger of that prince, he n the 
embaſſy, and returned home. 

Immediately Alexander ſent to Athens, requir- 
ing the citizens to deliver up to him ten orators, 
whom he ſuppoſed to have been the chief inſtru- 
ments in forming the league which Philip, his fa- 
ther, had defeated - at Chæronea. It was on this 
occaſion that Demoſthenes related to the people 
the fable of the wolves and the dogs; in which it 
4s ſuppoſed, That the wolves one day told: the 
ſheep, that in caſe they deſired to be at peace with 
them, they muſt deliver up to them the dogs who 
were their guard. The application was eaſy and 
natural; eſpecially with reſpect to the orators, who 
were juſtly compared to dogs, whoſe duty it was to 
watch, to bark, and to fight, in order to fave the 
lives of the flock. 

In this afflicting dilemma of the Athenians, who 
could not prevail with themſelves to deliver up 
their orators to certain death, though they had no 
other way to fave their city, Demades, whom Alex- 
ander had honoured with his friendſhip, offered 
to undertake the embaſly alone, and intercede for 
them, The king, whether he had ſatiated his re- 
yenge, or endeavoured to blot out, if poſſible, by 
ſome act of clemency, the barbarous action he 
had juſt before committed, or rather to remove 
the ſeveral obſtacles which might retard the exe- 


cution 
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cution of his grand deſign, and by that means not 
leave, during his abſence, the leaſt pretence for 
murmurs, waved his demand with regard to the 
delivery of the orators, and was pacified by their 
fending Caridemus into baniſhment ; who being a 
native of Ora, had been preſented by the Athe- 
nians with his freedom, for the ſervices he had 
done the republic. He was ſon in law to Cher- 
ſobleptus, king of Thrace; had learned the art of 
war under Iphicrates; and had himſelf frequently 
commanded the Athenian armies. To avoid the 
purſuit of Alexander, he took refuge with the king 
of: Peri. 
As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them 
the ſeveral injuries he pretended to have received, 
but expreſſed a particular regard for them, exhort- 
ing them to apply themſelves vigorouſly to public 
affairs, and to keep a watchful eye over the ſeve- 
ral tranſactions which might happen; : becauſe, in 
eaſe of his death, their city was to give laws to the 
reſt of Greece. | Hiſtorians relate, that many years 
after-this expedition, he was ſeized with deep re- 
morſe for the calamity. he had brought upon the 
Thebans; and that this made him behave with 
much greater humanity towards many other 
nations, wo | 

So dreadful an example of ſeverity towards ſo 
powerful a city as Thebes, ſpread the terror of his 
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arms through all Greece, and made all things give 
way before him. He ſummoned at Corinth, the 
aſſembly of the ſeveral ſtates and free cities of 
Greece, to obtain from them the ſame ſupreme 
command againſt the Perſians, which had been 
granted to his father a little before his death. No 
aſſembly ever debated upon a more important ſub- 
ject. It was the weſtern world deliberating upon 
the ruin of the eaſt; and the methods for execut- 
ing a revenge which had been ſuſpended more than 
an age. The aſſembly held at this time, gave riſe 
to events, the relation of which appear aſtoniſh- 
ing, and almoſt incredible; and to revolutions, 
which contributed to change the diſpoſition of moſt 
things in the political world. 

To form ſuch a deſign, required a prince bold, 
enterpriſing, and experienced in war; one of great 
views, who, having a great name by his exploits, 
was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor checked 
by obſtacles; but, above all, a monarch, who had 
a ſupreme authority over all the ſtates of Greece, 
none of which, ſingly, was powerful enough to 
make fo arduous an attempt; and which required, 
in order for their acting in concert, to be ſubject 
to one chief, who might give motion to the ſeveral 
parts of that great body, by making them all con- 
cur to the ſame end. Such a prince was Alexan- 
der. It was not difficult for him to rekindle in 
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the minds of the people their ancient hatred of 
the Perſians, their perpetual and irreconcileable 
enemies; whoſe deſtruction they had more than 
once ſworn, and whom they hed determined to 
extirpate, in cale an opportunity ſhould preſent 
itſelf for that purpoſe; a hatred which the in- 
teſtine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have 
ſuſpended, but could never extinguiſh, The im- 
mortal retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, not- 
withſtanding the vigorous oppolition of the pro- 
digious army of the Perſians, ſhewed plainly 
what might be expected from an army compoſed 
of the flower of the forces of all the cities of 
Greece, and thoſe of Macedon, commanded by 
generals and officers formed under Philip; and, 
to ſay all in a word, led by Alexander. The de- 
liberations of the aſſembly were therefore ſhorr, 
The Spartans were the only people who ventured 
to remonſtrate; though ſeveral others were inimi- 
cal to the intereſts of the Macedonians. Mindful 
of their former independence and greatneſs, they 
told Alexander, that * the Lacedzmonians were 
accuſtomed to point out the way to glorious deeds, 
and not to be directed by others.” But they were 
obliged to ſubmit to the prevailing ſenſe of the aſ- 
ſembly ; and Alexander was, of courſe, appointed 
generaliſſimo againſt the Perſians, 
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Immediately a great number of officers, and go- 
vernors of cities, with many philoſophers, waited 
upon Alexander, to congratulate him upon his 
election. He flattered himſelf, that Diogenes of 
Synope, who was then at Corinth, would alſo come 
like the reſt, and pay his compliments. This phi- 
loſopher, who entertained a very mean idea of 
grandeur, thought it improper to congratulate men 
juſt upon their exaltation ; but that mankind ought 
to wait till thoſe perſons ſhould perform aftions 
worthy of their high ſtations. Diogenes therefore 
ſtill continued at home ; upon which Alexander, at- 
tended by all his courtiers, made him a viſit, The 
philoſopher was at that time lying down in the 
lun; but ſeeing fo great a crowd of people advan- 
cing towards him, he ſat up, and fixed his eyes on 
Alexander. This prince, ſurprized to behold ſo 
famous a philoſopher living in ſuch extreme po- 
verty, after ſaluting him in the kindeſt manner, 
aſked, Whether he wanted any thing ? Diogenes 
replied, © Only that you would ftand a little out 
of my ſun-ſhine.” This anſwer raiſed the con- 
tempt and indignation of all the courtiers ; but the 
monarch ſtruck with the philoſopher's greatneſs 
of ſoul, * Were I not Alexander, ſays he, I would 
be Diogenes.” In a word, all or nothing preſents 
us with the true image ol Alexander and Diogenes. 
How great and powerful ſoever that prince might 
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think himſelf, he could not deny but that he was 
leſs happy than a man to whom he could give, and 
from whom he could take nothing. 

Alexander, before he ſet out for Aſia, was de- 
termined to conſult the oracle of Apollo. He 
therefore went to Delphos, where he happened to 
arrive in thoſe days which are called unlucky ; a 
ſeaſon in which people were forbid conſulting the 
oracle: and accordingly the prieſteſs refuſed to go 
to the temple. But Alexander, who could not 
bear any contradiction to his will, took her forcibly 
by the arm, and as he was leading her to the tem- 
ple, ſhe cried out, © My ſon, thou art irreſiſtible.” 
This was all he deſired; and catching hold of theſe 
words, which he conſidered as ſpoke by the ora- 
cle, he ſet out for Macedonia, in order to make 
preparations for his great expedition. 

Alexander being arrived in his kingdom, held 
a council with the chief officers of his army, and 
the nobles of his court, on the expedition he me- 
ditated againſt Perſia, and the meaſures he ſhould 
take in order to ſucceed ,in it. The whole aſſem- 
bly were unanimous, except in one article. An- 
tipater and Parmenio were of opinion, that the 
king, before he engaged in an enterprize which 
would neceſſarily be a long one, ought to make 
choice of a conſort, in order to ſecure himſelf a 
ſucceſſor to his throne. But Alexander, who was 
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of a violent fiery temper, did not approve of this 
advice; and believed that after he had been na- 
minated generaliſſimo of the Greeks, and that his 
father had leſt him an invincible army, it would 
be a ſhame for him to loſe his time in ſolemnizing 
his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of it; for 
which reaſon he determined to ſet out immediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very ſplendid ſacri- 
fices to the gods, and cauſed to be celebrated at 
Dia, a city of Macedon, ſcenical games that had 
been inſtituted by one of his anceſtors, in honour 
of Jupiter and the Muſes. This feſtival continued 
nine days, agreeable to the number of thoſe god- 
deſſes. He had a tent raiſed large enough to hold 
an hundred tables, on which conſequently nine 
hundred covers might be laid. To this feaſt the 
ſeveral princes of his family, all the ambaſſadors, 
generals and officers were invited. 

Before he ſer out upon his great expedition, he 
ſettled the affairs of Macedon, over which he ap- 
pointed Antipater as viceroy, with twelye thou- 
ſand foot, and near the fame number of horſe. 
He alſo enquired into the domeſtic affairs of his 
friends, giving to one an eſtate in land, to another 
a village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a 
fourth the toll of an harbour. As all the revenues 
of his demeſnes were already employed, and ex- 


* hauſted by his donations, Perdiccas ſaid to him, 
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« My lord, what is it you reſerve for yourſelf ?' 
Alexander replied, Hope: upon which Perdiccas 
ſaid, © the ſame hope ought therefore to ſatisfy 
us;” and fo refuſed very generouſly to accept of 
what the king had appointed him. 

After having completely ſettled his affairs in 
Macedonia, and uſed all the precautions imagin- 
able to prevent any troubles from ariſing in it dur- 
ing his abſence, he ſet out for Aſia in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring. His army conſiſted of little 
more than thirty thouſand foot, and four or five 
thouſand horſe ; but then they were all brave men, 
well diſciplined, and enured to fatigue. They 
had made ſeveral campaigns under Philip, and 
were each of them, in caſe of neceſſity, capable 
of commanding; moſt of the officers were near 
threeſcore years of age, and the common men 
fifty; and when they were either aſſembled, or 
drawn up at the head of a camp, they had the air 
of a venerable ſenate. Parmenio commanded the 
infantry; Philotas, his ſon, had eighteen hundred 
horſe under him; and Callas, the fon of Harpalus, 
the ſame number of Theſlalian cavalry. The reſt 
of the horſe were compoſed of natives of the ſe- 
veral ſtates of Greece; they amounted to fix hun- 
dred, and had a feparate commander. The Thra- 
cians and Pzonians, who were always in front, 
were headed by Caſſander. Such was the army 
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which was to decide the fortune, not only of 
Greece, but of all the eaſtern world. Alexander 
began his march along the lake Cercinum, towards 
Amphipolis ; croſſed the river Strymon, near its 
mouth ; afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at 
Seſtos after twenty days march, He then com- 
manded Parmenio to croſs over from Seſtos to 
Abydos, with all the horſe, and part of the foot; 
which he accordingly did with the aſſiſtance of an 
hundred and threeſcore gallies, and ſeveral flat- 
bottomed veſſels, while he himſelf croſſed over 
the Helleſpont, ſteering his galley with his own 
hands: when he arrived near the ſhore, as if to 
take poſſeſſion of the continent, he leaped from 
his ſhip in complete armour, and teſtified . 
tranſports of joy. 

This confidence ſoon began to diffuſe itſelf over 
all the reſt of his army; it inſpired his ſoldiers 
with ſo much courage and ſecurity, that they fan- 
cied themſelves marching not to a precarious war, 
but a certain victory. 

It has often been thought ſtrange, that no mea- 
ſures were adopted by the Perſians to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the Macedonian army; more eſpecially 
as they had been appriſed of Alexander's inten- 
tions a conſiderable time before he quitted Mace- 
don. Perſia was, at that time, in poſſeſſion of a 
very numerous and powerful fleet, while that of 
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the Macedonians was ſmall, and their ſeamen un- 
accuſtomed to naval evolutions. It would, there- 
fore, appear, that if the Perſian fleet had repaired 
ſpeedily to the Helleſpont, and there brought the 
enemy to an engagement, they might have checked 
their aſpiring foe in the outſet, and ſo have ſaved 
both their honour and their empire. What could 
be their reaſon for omitting ſo fair an opportunity 
of averting the blow that was ſoon to cruſh them, 
is not a queſtion of eaſy ſolution, Perhaps Darius 
and his miniſters thought themſelves ſecure, on 
account of the great ſuperiority of their troops in 
point of number; or were ſo ſunk in luxury and 
effeminacy, that their ruin was well nigh effected 
before they were rouſed from their lethargy. 
From whatever cauſe their ſupineneſs aroſe, they 
ſeem to have been infatuated. They ſeem to have 
been, from the beginning, the devoted victims of 
Alexander's reſentment and ambition. 

Being arrived at the city of Lampſacus, which 
Alexander was determined to deſtroy, in order to 
puniſh the rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaxime- 
nes, a native of that, place, came to him. This 
man, who was a famous hiſtorian, had been very 
intimate with Philip his father; and Alexander 
himſelf had a great eſteem for him, having been 
his pupil. The king ſuſpecting the buſineſs he 
came upon, to be before-hand with him, ſwore, 
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in expreſs terms, that he would never grant his 
requeſt, The favour I have to deſire of you, ſays 
Anaximenes, is, that you will deſtroy Lampſacus. 
By this witty evaſion the hiſtorian ſaved his 
country, | 

From thence Alexander went to Troy, where 
he paid great honours to the ſhade of Achilles, 
and cauſed games to be celebrated round his tomb. 
He admired and envied the felicity of that Grecian 
hero, in having found, during life, a faithful friend 
in Patroclus, and after death a noble panegyriſt in 
Homer. 

When the news of Alexander's landing in Aſia 
was brought to Darius, he teſtified the utmoſt con- 
tempt for the Macedonian army, and indignation 
at the preſumption of their generals. In a letter 
which he wrote, he reprehended this audacious 
inſolence, and gave orders to his various gover- 
nors, in the different parts of his dominions, that 
if they took Alexander alive, to whip him with 
rods, make priſoners of his whole army, and ſend 
them as ſlaves to one of the moſt deſerted parts of 
his dominions. Thus confiding in the glittering 
but barbarous multitude which he commanded, he 
diſpoſed of the enemy as already vanquiſhed ; but 
confidence goes but a ſhort part of the road to ſuc- 
cels. The great numbers which he had gathered, 


only brought unwieldy ſplendor into the field, and 
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inſtead of procuring him ſecurity, encreaſed his 

embarraſſments. | 
Alexander being at length arrived on the banks 
of the Grannicus, a river of Phrygia, found the 
Perſians diſpoſed to diſpute his paſſage. The Per- 
ſian ſatrap taking poſſeſſion of the higher banks, 
at the head of an army of one hundred thouſand 
foot, and upwards of ten thouſand horſe, ſeemed 
to promiſe himſelf victory. Memnon, who was a 
Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all the 
coaſt of Aſia, had adviſed the generals not to ven- 
ture a battle, but to lay waite the plains, and even 
the cities, thereby to itarve Alexander's army, 
and oblige him to return back into Europe. Mem- 
non was the beſt of all Darius's generals, and had 
been the principal agent in his victories, It is not 
ealy to determine what we onght to admire moſt 
in him; whether his great wiſdom in council, his 
courage and capacity in the field, or his zeal and 
attachment to his ſovereign, The counſel he gave 
on this occaſion was excellent, when we conſider 
that his enemy was fiery and impetuous ; had nei- 
ther town, magazine, nor place of retreat; that 
he was entering a country to which he was abſo- 
lutely a ſtranger, and inhabited by enemies ; that 
delays alone would weaken and ruin him; and 
that his only hopes lay in giving battle immedi- 
ately. But Arſites, a Phrygian ſatrap, oppoſed 
the 
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the opinion of Memnon, and proteſted he would 
never ſuffer the Grecians to make ſuch havock in 
the territories he governed. This ill council pre- 
vailed over that of the Rhadian, whom the Per- 
ſians, to their great prejudice, ſuſpected of a de- 
ſign to protract the war, and by that means of 
making himſelf neceſſary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at 
the head of his heavy- armed infantry, drawn up 
in two lines, with the cavalry in the wings, and 
the baggage following in the rear. Being arrived 
upon the banks of the Grannicus, Parmenio ad- 
viſed him to encamp there in battle array, in or- 
der that his forces might have time to reſt them- 
ſelves, and not to pals the river till very early next 
morning, becauſe the enemy would then be leſs 
able to prevent him: he added, that it would be 
too dangerous to attempt croſſing a river in fight 
of an enemy, eſpecially as that before them was 
deep, and its banks very craggy; ſo that the Per- 
ſian cavalry, who waited their coming in battle ar- 
ray on the other ſide, might eaſily defeat them be- 
fore they were drawn up; that beſides the loſs which 
would be ſuſtained on this occaſion, this enterprize, 
in caſe it ſhould prove unſucceſsful, would be of 
dangerous conſequence to their future affairs ; the 
fame and glory of arms depending on the firſt 
actions, 
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However, theſe reaſons were not able to make 
the leaſt impreſſion on Alexander, who declared 
that it would be a ſhame ſhould he, after croſſing 
the Helleſpont, ſuffer his progreſs to be retarded 
by a rivulet, for ſo he called the Grannicus out of 
contempt ; that they ought to take advantage of 
the terror which the ſuddenneſs of his arrival, and 
the boldneſs of his attempt, had ſpread among the 
Perſians, and anſwer the high opinion the world 
conceived of his courage, and the valour of the 
Macedonians, The enemy's horſe, which were 
very numerous, lined the whole ſhore, and formed 
a large front, in order to oppoſe Alexander where- 
ever he ſhould endeavour to paſs; and the foot, 
which conſiſted chiefly of Greeks in Darius's ſer- 
vice, were potted behind, upon an ealy aſcent. 

The two armies continued a Jong time in ſight 
of each other, on the banks of the river, as if 


* dreading the event. The Perſians waited till the 
| Macedonians ſhould enter the river, in order to 


charge them to advantage upon their landing, and 
the latter ſeemed to be making choice of a place 
proper for croſſing, and to ſurvey the countenance 
of their enemies. Upon this, Alexander ordered 
his horſe to be brought, commanded the noblemen 
of the court to follow him, and behave gallantly, 
He himſelf commanded the right wing, and Parmenio 

the 
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the left. The king firſt cauſed a ſtrong detachment 
A to march into the river, himſelf following it with 
1 the reſt of the forces. He made Parmenio ad- 
; vance afterwards with the left wing; he himſelf led 
i» on the right wing into the river, followed by the 
I reſt of the troops; the trumpets ſounding, and the 
: [- whole army railing cries of joy. | 
'S The Perſians, ſeeing this detachment advance 
3 forward, began to let fly their arrows, and march 
© | to a place where the declivity was not ſo great, in 


order to keep the Macedonians from landing. But 
now the horſe engaged with great fury, one part 
endeavouring to land, and the other ſtriving to 
prevent them. The Macedonians, whoſe cavalry 
was vaſtly inferior in number, beſides the diſadvan- 
tage of the ground, were wounded with the darts 
that were ſhot from the eminence ; not to mention 
that the flower of the Perſian horſe were drawn to- 
gether in this place, and that Memnon, in concert 
with his ſons, commanded there. The Macedo- 
nians, therefore, at firſt gave ground, after having 
loſt the firſt ranks, which made a vigorous defence. 
Alexander, who followed them cloſe, and rein- 
forced them with his beſt troops, headed them 
himſelf, animated them by his preſence, puſhed 
the Perſians, and routed them ; upon which the 
whole army followed after, croſſed the river, and 
attacked the enemy on all ſides, 
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Alexander firſt charged the thickeſt part of the 
enemy's horſe, in which the generals fought. He 
himſelf was particularly conſpicuous by his ſhield, 
and the plume of feathers that overſhadowed his 
helmet, on the two ſides of which there roſe two 
wings, as it were, of a great length, and ſo vaſtly 
white, that they dazzled the eyes of the beholder, 
The charge was very furious about his perſon 
and though only the horſe engaged, they fought 
like foot, man to man, without giving way on ei- 
ther ſide; every one ſtriving to repulſe his adver- 
fary, and gain ground of him. Spithrobates, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Tonia, and ſon-in-law to Da- 
rius, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt of the 
generals by his ſuperior bravery. Being ſurround- 
ed by forty Perſian lords, all of them his relations 
of experienced valour, and who never moved from 
his ſide, he carried terror wherever he went. Alex- 
ander obſerving in how gallant a manner he fig- 
nalized himſelf, clapt ſpurs to his horſe, and ad- 
vanced towards him. Immediately they engaged, 
and each having thrown a javelin, wounded the 
other ſlightly. Spithrobates falls furiouſly ſword 
in hand upon Alexander, who being prepared for 
him, thruſts his pike into his face, and laid him 
dead at his feet. At that very moment Raſaces, 
brother to that nobleman, charging him on the 


fide, gave him ſo furious a blow on the head with 
his 
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his battle-axe, that he beat off his plume, bur 
went no deeper than the hair. As he was go- 
ing to repeat his blow on the head, which now 
appeared through his fractured helmet, Clitus 
cut off Raſaces's hand with one ſtroke of his 
{cimitar, and by that means ſaved his fovereign's 
life. The danger to which Alexander had been 
expoſed greatly animated the courage of his 
ſoldiers, who now performed wonders. The Per- 
ſians in the center of the horſe, upon whom the 
light-armed troops, who had been poſted in the 
intervals of the horſe, poured a perpetual diſcharge 
of darts, being unable to ſuſtain any longer the 
attack of the Macedonians, who ſtruck them all 
in the face, the two wings were immediately broke, 
and put to flight, Alexander did not purſue 
them long, but turned about immediately to charge 
the foot. 

Theſe at firſt ſtood their ground, but when they 
ſaw themſelves attacked at the ſame time by the 
cavalry, and the Macedonian phalanx which had 
croſſed the river, and that the battalions were now 
engaged, thoſe of the Perſians did not make either 
a long or a vigorous reſiſtance, and were ſoon put 
to flight; the Grecian infantry in Darius's ſervice 
excepted. This body of foot retiring to a hill, 
demanded a promiſe from Alexander to let them 
march away unmoleſted ; but following the dictates 
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of his wrath, rather than thoſe of reaſon, he ruſhed 
into the midſt of this body of foot, and preſently 
loſt his horſe, who was killed with the thruſt of a 
ſword. The battle was ſo hot round him, that 
moſt of the Macedonians, who loſt their lives on 
this occaſion, fell here; for they fought againſt a 
body of men who were well diſciplined, had been 
inured to war, and fought in deſpair. They were 
all cut to pieces, two thouſand excepted, who were 
taken priſoners. 

A great number of the Perſian commanders 
lay dead on the ſpot. Ariſtes fled into Phrygia, 
where it is ſaid he laid violent hands on hunſelf, 
for having been the cauſe that the battle was fought. 

Twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, were killed in this engagement, on the 
ſide of the barbarians; and of the Macedonians 
twenty-five of the royal horſe were killed at the 
firſt attack. Alexander ordered Lyſippus to make 
their ſtatues in braſs, all of which were ſet up in 
a city of Macedon, called Dia, from whence they 
were, many years after, carried to Rome, by Me- 
tellus. About threeſcore of the other horſe were 
killed; and near thirty foot, who, the next day, 
were all laid with their arms and equipage in one 
grave; and the king granted an exemption to their 
fathers and children from every kind of tribute 
and ſervice, 


He 
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He alſo took the utmoſt care of the wounded, 
viſited them, and ſaw their wounds dreſſed. He 
enquired very particularly into their adventures, 
and permitted every one of them to relate his 
actions in the battle, and boaſt of his bravery. He 
alſo granted the rites of ſepulture to the principal 
Perſians, and did not even refuſe it to ſuch Greeks 
as died in the Perſian ſervice ; but all thoſe whom 
he took priſoners he laid in chains, and ſent to 
work as ſlaves in Macedonia, for having fought 
under the barbarian ſtandard againſt their country, 
contrary to the expreſs prohibition made by Greece 
upon that head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleaſure to ſhare 
the honour of his victory with the Greeks ; and ſent 
to the Athenians three hundred ſhields, being part 
of the plunder taken from the enemy, and cauſed 
the glorious inſcription following to be inſcribed on 
the reſt of the ſpoils : = Alexander, ſon of Philip, 
« with the Greets, (the Lacedemonians excepted ) 
« gained theſe ſpoils from the barbarians, who inhabit 
« Fa.” The greateſt part of the gold and ſilver 
plate, the purple carpets, and other articles of Per- 
ſian luxury, he ſent to his mother. 

This victory not only impreſſed the Perſians 
with conſternation, but ſerved to e the ardour 
of the invadipg army. The Perſians perceiving 
that the Greeks were able to overcome them, 

Vor. II. H though 
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though poſſeſſed of manifeſt advantages, ſuppoſed 


that they never could be able to face them upon 
equal terms; and thus, from the firſt miſchance, 
they gave up all hopes of ſucceeding by valour. 
Indeed, in all invaſtons where the nations invaded 
have been once beaten, with great advantages of 
fituation on their ſide, ſuch as defenſive rivers, 
ſtraits, and mountains, they have always perſuaded 
themſelves, that, upon equal terms, ſuch an enemy 
mult be irreſiſtible, It is the opinion of Machiavel 
that he who refolves to defend a paſſage, ſhould 
do it with his ableſt forces; for few regions of any 
circuit are fo well defended by nature, that armies, 
of ſuch force as may be thought ſufficient to 
conquer them, cannot break through the natural 
difficulties of the entrance: one paſſage or other 
is commonly left unguarded ; and ſome place 
weakly defended will be the cauſe of a fatal 
triumph to the invaders. How often have the 
Alps given way to armies breaking into Iraly ? 
and though they produced dreadful difficulties and 
dangers among thoſe that ſcaled them, yet they 
were never found to give ſecurity to thoſe that 
lay behind. It was therefore wiſely done of Alex- 


ander to paſs the river in the face of the enemy, 


without marching higher to ſeek an eaſier paſſage, 
or labouring to convey his men aver it by ſome 
ſafer method; Having beaten the enemy upon 
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their own terms, he no leſs deſtroyed their reputa- 
tion than their ſtrength, leaving the wretched ſub- 
jects of ſuch a ſtate no hopes of ſuccour from ſuch 
unable protectors. 

Soon after the battle of Grannicus he recovered 
Sardis from the enemy, which was in a manner 
the bulwark of the Barbarian empire on the fide 
next the ſea. He took the inhabitants under his 
protection, received their nobles with the utmoſt 
condeſcenſion, and permitted them to be governed 
by their own laws and maxims; obſerving to his 
friends around him, That ſuch as lay the founda- 
tions of a new dominion, ſhould always endeavour 
to have the fame of being merciful. Four days 
after, he arrived at Epheſus, carrying with him 
thoſe who had been banithed from thence for being 
his adherents, and reſtored 1ts popular form of go- 
vernment. He aſſigned to the Temple of Diana 
the tributes which were paid to the kings of Perſia. 
Before he left Epheſus, the deputies of the cities of 
Trallis and Magneſia waited upon him with the 
keys of thoſe places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus; which city, 
flattered with the hopes of a ſudden and powerful 
ſupport, ſhut their gates againſt him ; and, indeed, 
the Perſian fleet, which was very conſiderable, 
made a ſhew as if it would ſuccour that city; but 
after having made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to 
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engage that of the enemy, it was intimidated, and 
forced to retire. Memnon had ſhut himſelf up 
in this fortreſs, with a great number of his ſoldiers 
who had eſcaped from the battle, and was deter- 
mined to make a vigorous defence. Alexander, 
who would not lole a moment's time, attacked it, 
and planted ſcaling ladders on all ſides. The 
fcalade was carried on with great vigour, and op- 
poſed with no leſs intrepidity, though Alexander 
ſent freſh troops to relieve thoſe that had been on 
duty, without the leaſt intermiſſion ; and this laſted- 
ſeveral days. At laſt, finding his ſoldiers were 
every where repulſed, and that the city was pro- 
vided with every thing for a long ſiege, he planted 
all his machines againſt it, made a great number 
of breaches, and whenever theſe were attacked, a 
new ſcalade was attempted. The beſieged, after 
ſuſtaining all thele efforts with prodigious bravery, 
capitulated, to prevent being taken by ſtorm, 
Alexander treated the Mileſians with the utmoſt 
humanity, but sold all the foreigners who were 

found in it. 8 
After poſſeſſing himſelf of Miletus, he marched 
into Caria, in order to lay ſiege to Halicarnaſſus. 
This city was of prodigious difficult acceſs, from 
its happy lituation, and had been ſtrongly fortified, 
zclides, Menmon, the ableſt as well as the moſt 
valiant of ail Darius's commanders, had got into it 
with 
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with a body of choice ſoldiers, with a deſign to ſig- 
nalize his courage, and fidelity for his ſovereign. 
He accordingly made a very noble defence, in 
which he was ſeconded by Ephialtes, another 
general of great merit, Whatever could be ex- 
pected from the moſt intrepid bravery, and the 
moſt conſummate knowledge in the ſcience of war, 
was conſpicuous on both ſides on this occaſion. 
Memnon, finding it impoſſible for him to hold out 
any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As 
the ſea was open to him, after having put a ſtrong 
garriſon into the citadel, which was well ſtored 
with proviſions, he took with him the ſurviving 
inhabitants, with all their riches, and conveyed 
them into the iſland of Cos, which was not far from 
Halicarnaſſus. Alexander did not think proper to- 
beſiege the citadel, it being of little importance af- 
ter the city was deſtroyed, which he demoliſhed 
to the very foundations. He left it after having 
encompaſſed it with ſtrong walls, and ſtztioned 
ſome good troops in the country. 

Soon after this, he reſtored Ada, queen of Coria, 
to her kingdom, of which ſhe had been diſpoſſeſſed 
ſome time before: and, as a teſtimony of the deep 
ſenſe ſhe had of the favours received from Alex- 
ander, ſhe ſent him every day meats dreſſed in the 
molt exquiſite manner, and the moſt excellent 
cooks of every kind. Alexander anſwered the 
113 qucen 
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queen on this occaſion, That all this train was of no 
ſervice to him, for that he was poſſeſſed of much 
better cooks, whom Leonidas his governor had 
given him; one of whom prepared him a good 
dinner, and the other an excellent ſupper, and thoſe 
were Teinverance and Exerciſe. 

Sovernl Kings of Aſia Minor ſubmitted volun- 
rartiy to Alexander. Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
23 one of theſe, who afterwards adhered to this 
e, and followed him in his expeditions. He 
Was {on to Ariobarzanes, governor of Phrygia, and 
ng of Pontus, of whom mention has been made 
ciſewhere. He is computed to be the ſixteenth 
king from Artabanus, who is conſidered as the 
founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in 
poſſeſſion by Darius, fon of Hyitaſpes, his father. 
The famous Mithridates, who io long employed 
the Roman armies, was one of his ſucceſſors. 

The year enſuing Alexander began the cam- 
paign very early, He had debated whether it 
would be proper for him to march directly againſt 
Darius, or firſt ſubdue the reſt of the maritime 
provinces. The latter opinion appeared the ſafeſt, 
ſince he thereby would not be moleſted by ſuch 
nations as he ſhould leave behind him. This 
progreſs was a little interrupted at firſt, Near 
Phaſelis, a city ſituated between Lyſia and Pam- 
phylia, is a defile along the fea ſhore, which is 

always 
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always dry at low water, ſo that travellers may paſs 
it at that time; but when the ſea riſes, it is all un- 

der water. As it was now winter, Alexander, whom 
nothing could daunt, was deſirous of paſſing it be- 
fore the waters fell, His forces were therefore 
obliged to march a whole day in the water, which 
came up to their waiſt, 

Alexander, after having ſettled affairs in Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, marched his army to Cœlenæ, a 
city of Phrygia, watered by the river Marſyas, 


which the fictions of poets have made fo famous. 


He ſummoned the garriſon of the citadel, whither 
the inhabitants were retired, to ſurrender ; but 
theſe believing it impregnable, anſwered haughtily, 
That they would firſt die. However, finding the 
attack carried on with great vigour, they deſired 
a truce of ſixty days, at the expiration of which 
they promiſed to open their gates, in cafe they 
were not ſuccoured. And accordingly, no aid 
arriving, they ſurrendered thæemſelves upon the day 
fixed. 8 

From thence he marched into Phrygia, the 
ancient dominion of the celebrated king Midas; 
having taken the capital city, he was deſirous of 
ſeeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian 
knot was tied. This knot, which faſtened the yoke 
to the beam, was tied with ſo much intricacy, that 
it was impoſſible to diſcover where the ends begun, 
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or how they were concealed. According to an 
ancient tradition of the country, an oracle had 
foretold, that the man who could untie it, ſhould 
poſſeſs the empire of Aſia, Alexander being 
firmly perſuaded that the oracle was meant for him, 
after many fruitleſs trials, inſtead of attempting to 
untie 1t in the uſual manner, drew his ſword, and 
cut it in pieces, crying out, That that was the 
only way to untie it. The prieſt hailed the omen, 
and declared that Alexander had fulfilled the 
oracle. 

Darius, who now began to be more alarmed than 
before, uſed all the art in his power to raiſe an 
army, and encourage his forces. He ſent Memnon 
into Greece to invade Macedon, in order to make 
a diverſion of the Grecian forces : but this general 
dying upon that expedition, Darius's hopes vaniſh- 
ed on that quarter; and inſtead of invading the 
cneiny, he was obliged to conſult for the protection 
of his empire at home. 

In the mean time, Alexander having left Gor- 
dion, marched into Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, 
which he ſubdued. It was there he heard of 
Mermnon's death; the news whereof confirmed 
him in the refolution he had taken, of marching 
immediately into the provinces of Upper Aſia. 
Accordingly he advanced, by haſty marches, into 
Cilicia, and arrived in the country called Cyrus's 

| Camp. 
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Camp. From thence there is no more than fifty 
ſtadia (two leagues and a half each) to the paſs 
of Cilicia, which is a very narrow ſtrait, through 
which travellers are obliged to go from Cappa- 
docia to Tarſus. The officer who guarded it in 
Darius's name, had left but few ſoldiers in it; and 
thoſe fled the inſtant they heard of the enemy's 
arrival, Upon this, Alexander entered the pals, 
and after viewing very attentively the ſituation of 
the place, admired his own good fortune, and 
confeſſed, He might have been very eaſily ſtopped 
and defeated there, merely by the throwing of 
ſtones; for not to mention that this paſs was ſo 
narrow, that four men, completely armed, could 
ſcarcely walk abreaſt in it; the top of the mountain 
hung over the road, which was not only ſtrait, but 
broke in ſeveral places, by the fall of torrents from 
the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city 
of Tarſus, where it arrived the inftant the Perſians 
were ſetting fire to that place, to prevent his 
plundering the great riches of ſo flouriſhing a city. 
But Parmenio, whom the king had ſent thither 
with a detachment of horſe, arrived very ſeaſonably 
to ſlop the progreſs of the fire, and marched into 
the city, which he ſaved, the barbarians having 
fled the moment they heard of his arrival. 


Through 
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Through this city the Cydnus runs; a river 
not ſo remarkable for the breadth of its channel, 
as for the beauty of its waters, which are vaſtly 
Iimpid; but at the fame time exceſſively cold, 
becauſe of the tufted trees with which its banks 
are overſhadowed. It was now about the end of 
the ſummer, which is exceſſively hot in Cilicia, 
and in the hotteſt part of the day ; when the king, 
who was quite covered with ſweat and dirt, arriving 
on its banks, had a mind to bathe, invited by the 
beauty and clearnels of the ſtream. However, 
the inſtant he plunged into it, he was ſeized with 
ſo violent a ſhivering, that all the by-ſtanders 
fancied he was dying. Upon this, he was carried 
to his tent, after fainting away. The phyſicians, 
who were ſenſible they ſhould be anſwerable for 
the event, did not dare to hazard violent and ex- 
traordinary remedies. However, Philip, one of 
his phyſicians, who had always attended upon him 
from his youth, and loved him with the utmoſt 
renderncſs, not only as his ſovereign, but his child, 
railing himſelf (merely out of affection to Alex- 
ander) above all prudential confiderations, offered 
to give him a doſe, which, though not very violent, 
would nevertheleſs be ſpeedy 1n its effects; and 

deſired thice days to prepare it. At this propoſal 
cvery one trembled, but he only whom it molt 
concerned; Alexander being afflicted upon no 

other 
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other account, than becauſe it would keep him 
three days from appearing at the head of his army. 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, Alexander re- 
ceived a letter from Parmenio, who was left be- 
hiad in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander put 
greater confidence than in any other of his courtiers ; 
the purport of which was, to bid him beware of 
Philip his phyſician, for that Darius had bribed 
him, by the promiſe of a thouſand talents, and his 
ſiſter in marriage. This letter gave him great 
uneaſineſs; for he was now at full leiſure to weigh 
all the reaſons he might have to hope or fear, 
But confidence in a phyſician, whoſe ſincere at- 
tachment and fidelity he had proved from his in- 
fancy, ſoon prevailed, and removed all ſuſpicions, 
He folded up the letter, and put it under his 
bolſter, without acquainting his attendants with 
the contents; in the mean time, his phyſician 
entered, with a medicine in his hand, and offered 
the cup to Alexander. The hero upon this, took 
the cup from him, and holding out the letter, 
deſired the phyſician to read, while he drank off 
the draught with an intrepid countenance, without 
the leaſt heſitation, or diſcovering the leaſt ſuſpicion 
or uneaſineſs. The phyſician, as he peruſed the 
letter, ſhewed greater ſigns of indignation than of 
fear ; he bid him, with a reſolute tone, harbour 
no unealineſs, and that the recovery of his health 
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would in a ſhort time wipe off all ſuſpicion. In 
the mean time, the phyſic wrought ſo violently, 
that the ſymptoms ſeemed to ſtrengthen Parmenio's 
accuſation; but at laſt, the medicine having 
gained the aſcendant, he began to aſſume his ac- 
cuſtomed vigour; and in about three days, he was 
able to ſhew himſelf to his longing ſoldiers, by 
whom he was equally beloved and reſpected. 

In the mean time Darius was on his march; 
filled with a vain ſecurity in the ſuperiority of his 
numbers ; and confident not in the valour, but in 
the ſplendor of his forces. The plains of Aſſyria, 
in which he was encamped, gave him an oppor— 
tunity of extending his horſe as he pleafed, and 
of taking the advantage which the great difference 
between the number of ſoldiers in each army gave 
him. But inſtead of this, he reſolved to march 
to narrow paſſes, where his cavalry, and the multi- 
tude of his troops, ſo far from doing him any 
ſervice, could only incumber each other; and 
accordingly, advanced towards the enemy, for 
whom he ſhould have waited ; and thus ran vilibiy 
on his deſtruction, 

His courtiers and attendants however, whoſe 
cuſtom it was to flatter and applaud all his actions, 
congratulated him upon an approaching victory, 
as if it had been certain and inevitable. There 
was at that time, in the army of Darius, one 

Cari- 
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Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of great expe- 
rience in war, who perſonally hated Alexander, for 
having cauſed him to be baniſhed from Athens, 
Darius turning to this Athenian, aſked whether 
he believed, him powerful enough to defeat his 
army. Caridemus, who had been, brought up in 
the boſom of liberty, forgetting that he was in a 
country of ſlavery, where to oppoſe the inclina- 
tions of the prince is of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quence, replied as follows: “ Permit me, Sir, to 
« ſpeak truth now, when only my ſincerity can be 
« of ſervice; your preſent ſplendor, your pro- 
« digious numbers which have drained the eaſt, 
« may be terrible indeed to your effeminate neigh- 
« bours, but can be no way dreadful to a Mace- 
« donian army. Diſcipline, cloſe combat, courage, 
te is all their care; every ſingle man among them 
« js almoſt himſelf a general, Theſe men are not 
te to be repulſed by the ſtones of lingers, or ſtakes 
« burnt at the end; none but troops armed like 
te themſelves can ſtop their career; let therefore 
« the gold and filver which glitters in your camp, 
« be exchanged for ſoldiers and ſteel, for weapons 
« and for hearts that are able to defend you.” 
Darius, though naturally of a mild diſpoſition, 
had all his paſſions rouſed at the freedom of this 
man's advice; he ordered him at once to be 
executed; Caridemus all the time crying our, 
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that his avenger was at hand: Darius too ſoon 
repented his raſhneſs, and experienced when it 
was too late, the truth of all that had been told 
him. | 

The emperor now advanced with his troops 
towards the river Euphrates; over his tent was 
exhibited to the view of his whole army, the image 
of the ſun in jewels; while wealth and magnifi- 
cence ſhone in every quarter of the army. 

Firſt they carried filver altars, on which lay 
fire, called by them Sacred and Eternal; and theſe 
were followed by the Magi, ſinging hymns, after 
the manner of their country : they were accom- 
panied by three hundred and fixty-five youths 
(equalling the number of days in a year) clothed 
in purple robes. Afterwards came a chariot con- 
ſecrated to Jupiter, drawn by white horſes, and 
followed by a courſer of a prodigious ſize, to whom 
they gave the name of the Sun's Horſe; and the 
equerries were dreſſed in white, each having a 
golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with ſculptures in gold 
and ſilver followed after. Then marched a body 
of horſe, compoſed of twelve nations, whoſe man- 
ners and cuſtoms were various, and all armed in a 
different manner. Next advanced thoſe whom 
the Perſians called The Immortals, amounting to 
ten thouſand, who fſurpalled the reſt of the bar- 

barians 
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barians in the ſumptuouſneſs of their apparel. 
They all wore golden collars, were clothed in 
robes of gold tiſſue, with veſtments having ſleeves 
to them quite covered with precious ſtones, 

Thirty paces from them followed thoſe called 
the king's relations, to the number of fifteen thou- 
ſand, in habits very much reſembling thoſe of 
women ; and more remarkable for the vain pomp 
of their dreſs, than the glitter of their arms. 

Thoſe called the Doriphori came after; they 
carried the king's cloak, and walked before his 
chariot, in which he ſeemed to fit, as on a high 
throne. This chariot was enriched on both ſides 
with images of the gods, in gold and ſilver; and 
from the middle of the yoke, which was covered 
with jewels, roſe two ſtatues, a cubit in height, 
the one repreſenting War, the other Peace, hav- 
ing a golden eaple between them, with wings ex- 
tended, as ready to take its flight, 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of 
the king: he was clothed in a veſt of purple, 
ſtriped with filver, and over it a long robe, glitter- 
ing all over with gold and precious ſtones, that 
repreſented two falcons, ruſhing from the clouds, 
and pecking at one another. Around his waiſt 
he wore a golden girdle, after the manner of 
women, whence his ſcimitar hung, the ſcabbard 

of which flamed all oyer with gems; on his head 


he 
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he wore a tiara, or mitre, round which was a fillet 
of blue mixed with white. 

On each ſide of him walked two hundred of 
his neareſt relations, followed by two thouſand 
pikemen, whoſe pikes were adorned with ſilver, 
and tipped with gold; and laſtly, thirty thouſand 
infantry, who compoſed the rear-guard. Theſe 
were followed by the king's horles, four hundred 
in number, all which were led. ; 

About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty 
paces from thence, came Syſigambis, Darius's mo- 
ther, ſcated on a chariot, and his conſort, on ano- 
ther; with the ſeveral female attendants of both 
queens, riding on horſeback. Afterwards came 
fifteen large chariots, in which were the King's 
children, and thoſe who had the care of their edu- 
cation, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this 
day in great eſteem among thoſe nations. Then 
marched the concubines, to the number of three 
hundred and ſixty, in the equipage of queens, fol- 
lowed by ſix hundred mules and three hundred 
camels, which carried the king's treaſure, and 
guarded by a great body of archers. 

After theſe came the wives of the crown-ofh- 
cers, and of the greateſt lords of the court ; then 
the ſutlers, and ſervants of the army, ſeated allo 
in chariots, 
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In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, 
with their commanders, who cloſed the whole 
march, 

Such was the ſplendor of this pageant monarch ; 
he took the field encumbered with an unneceſſary 
train of concubines, attended with troops of va- 
rious nations, ſpeaking different languages, for 
their numbers impoſſible to be marſhalled, and ſo 
rich and effeminate in gold and in garments, as 
ſeemed rather to invite than deter an invader, 

Alexander, after marching from Tarſus, arrived 
at Bactriana; from thence, ſtill earneſt in coming 
up with his enemy, he came to Solæ, where he 
offered ſacrifice to MÆſculapius; from thence he 
went forward to Pyramus, to Malles, and at laſt 
to Cartabala: it was here that he firſt received ad- 
vice that Darius, with his whole army, was en- 
camped at Sochus in Aſſyria, two days journey 
from Cilicia, He therefore reſolved, without de- 
lay, to meet him there, as the badneſs of the wea- 
ther obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius led on his immenſe 
army into the plains of Aſſyria, which they covered 
to a great extent; there he was adviſed by the Gre- 
cian commanders who were in his ſervice, and 
who compoſed the ſtrength of his army, to halt, 
as he would there have ſufficient room to expand 
his forces, and ſurround the invader. Darius re- 
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jected their advice; and, inſtead of waiting Alex- 
ander's approach, vainly pufted up with pride by 
his ſurrounding courtiers, he reſolved to purſue 
the invader, who withed for nothing more ardently 
than to come to an engagement, 

Accordingly, Darius having ſent his treaſures to 
Damaſcus, a city of Aſſyria, he marched with the 
main body of his army towards Cilicia, then turned 
ſhort towards Iſſus; and, quite ignorant of the 
ſituation of the enemy, ſuppoſed he was purſuing 
Alexander, when he had actually left him in the 
rear. There is a ſtrange mixture of pride, cruelty, 
ſplendor and magnanimity, in all the actions of 
this Perſian prince. At Iſſus he barbarouſly put 
to death all the Greeks who were ſick in that city, 
a few ſoldiers only excepted, whom he diſmiſſed, 
after having made them view every part of his 
camp, in order to report his numbers and ſtrength 
to the invader ; theſe ſoldiers accordingly brought 
Alexander word of the approach of Darius; and 
he now began to think ſeriouſly of preparing for 
battle. 

Alexander fearing, from the numbers of the 
enemy, that they would attack him 1n his camp, 
fortified it with a ditch and a rampart ; but at the 
ſame time diſcovered great joy to ſee the enemy 
haſtening to their own deſtruction, and preparing 
to attack him in a place which was but wide enough 
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| for a ſmall army to act and move at liberty in. 
Thus the two armies were in ſome meaſure re- 
duced to an equality : the Macedonians had ſpace 
ſufficient to employ their whole force, while the 
Perſians had not room for the twentieth part of 
theirs. 

Nevertheleſs, Alexander, as frequently hap- 
pens to the greateſt captains, felt ſome emotion 
when he ſaw that he was going to hazard all at one 
blow. The more fortune had favoured him hi- 
therto, the more he now dreaded her frowns; the 
moment approaching which was to determine his 
fate, But, on the other ſide, his courage revived, 
from the reflection, that the rewards of his toils 
exceeded the dangers of them; and though he was 
uncertain with regard to the victory, he at leaſt 
hoped to die gloriouſly, and like Alexander. 
However, he did not divulge theſe thoughts to 
any one ; well knowing, that, upon the approach 
of a battle, a general ought not to diſcover the 
leak marks of ſadneſs or perplexity ; and that-the 
troops ſhould read nothing but reſolution and in- 
trepidity in the countenance of their commander. 

Having made his ſoldiers refreſh themſelves, and 
ordered them to be ready for the third watch of 
the night, which began at twelve, he went to the 
top of a mountain, and there, by torch-light, ſa- 
crificed, after the manner of his country, to the 
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gods of the place. As ſoon as the ſignal was given, 
his army which was ready to march and fight, 
being commanded to make great ſpeed, arrived 
by day-break at the ſeveral poſts aſſigned them. 
But now the ſpies bringing word that Darius was 
not above thirty furlongs from them, the king 
cauſed his army to halt, and then drew it up in 
battle array. The peaſants, in the greateſt terror, 
came alſo, and acquainted Darius with the arrival 
of the enemy ; which he would not at firſt believe, 
imagining, as we have obſerved, that Alexander 
fled before him, and was endeavouring to eſcape. 
This news threw his troops into the utmoſt confu- 
fon ; who, in their ſurpriſe, ran to their arms with 
great precipitation and diſorder. 

The ſport where the battle was fought, lay near 
the city of Iſſus, which the mountains bounded 
on one ſide, and the fea on the other. The plain 
that was ſituated between them both muſt have 
been conſiderably broad, as the two armies en- 
camped in it; and I before obſerved, that Da- 
rius's army was vaſtly numerous. The river Pi- 
narius ran through the middle of this plain, from. 
the mountain to the ſea, and divided it very nearly 
into two equal parts. The mountain formed a hol- 
low kind of gulph, the extremity of which, in a 
curved line, bounded part of the plain. | 
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Alexander drew up his army in the following 
order. He poſted at the extremity of the right 
wing which ſtood near the mountains, the Argy- 
raſpides, commanded by Nicanor; then the pha- 
lanx of Cœnus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, 
which terminated in the center of the main 
army. On the extremity of the left wing he 
poſted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Pto- 
lemy, and laſtly that of Meleagar. Thus the fa- 
mous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which we 
find was compoſed of ſix diſtinct bodies. Each 
of thoſe was headed by able generals; but Alex- 
ander being always generaliſſimo, had conſequently 
the command of the whole army. The horſe were 
placed on the two wings; the Macedonians with 
the Theſſalians on the right, and the Peloponne- 
ſians, with the other allies, on the left. Craterus 
commanded all the foot, which compoſed the left 
wing, and Parmenio the whole wing. Alexander 
had reſerved to himſelf the command of the right. 
He had deſired Parmenio to keep as near the 
ſea as poſſible, to prevent the barbarians from 
ſurrounding him; and Nicanor, on the contrary, 
was ordered to keep at fome diſtance from the 
mountains, to keep himſelf out of the reach of the 
arrows diſcharged by thoſe who were poſted on them. 
He covered the horſe on his right wing with the 
light horſe of Protomachus and the Pœonians, and 
his foot with the bowmen of Antiochus, He re- 
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ſerved the Agrians (commanded by Attalus) who 
was greatly eſteemed, and ſome forces that were 
newly arrived from Greece, to oppoſe thoſe Da- 
rius had poſted on the mountains, 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the 
following order. Having heard that Alexander 
was marching towards him in battle array, he com- 
manded thirty thouſand horſe, and twenty thou- 
ſand bowmen, to croſs the river Pinarius, that 
he might have an opportunity to draw up his army 
in a commodious manner on the hither ſide. In 
the center he poſted the thirty thouſand Greeks 
in his ſervice, who doubtleſs were the flower and 
chief ſtrength of his army, and were not at all in- 
ferior in bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with 
thirty thouſand barbarians on their right, and as 
many on their left. The field of battle not being 
able to contain a greater number, theſe were all 
heavily armed. The reſt of the infantry, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſeveral nations, were ranged be- 
hind the firſt line. It is pity Arrian does not tell 
us the depth of each of thoſe two lines; but it 
muſt haye been prodigious, if we conſider the ex- 
treme narrowneſs of the paſs, and the amazing 
multitude of the Perſian forces. On the mountain 
which lay to their left, againſt Alexander's right 
wing, Darius poſted twenty thouſand men, who 
were ſo ranged (in the ſeveral windings of the 
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mountains) that ſome were behind Alexander's 
army, and others before it, 

Darius, after having put his army in battle ar- 
ray, made his horſe croſs the river again, and diſ- 
patched the greateſt part of them towards the ſea 
againſt Parmenio, becauſe they could fight on that 
ſpot with the greateſt advantage. The reſt of his 
cavalry he ſent to the left, towards the mountain. 
However, finding that theſe would be of no ſer- 
vice on that ſide, becauſe of the too great narrow- 
neſs of the ſpot, he cauſed a great part of them to 
wheel about to the right. As for himſelf, he took 
his poſt in the centre of his army, purſuant to the 
cuſtom of the Perſian monarchs, 

The two armies being thus drawn up in ordet 
of battle, Alexander marched very ſlowly, that 
his ſoldiers might take a little breath; fo that it 
was ſuppoſed they would not engage till very late. 
For Darius ſtill continued with his army on the 
other ſide of the river, in order not to loſe the 
advantageous ſituation which he had gained; and 
he even cauſed ſuch parts of the ſhore as were not 
craggy, to be ſecured with paliſadoes, whence the 
| Macedonians concluded that he was already afraid 
of being defeated, The two armies being come 
in ſight, Alexander riding along the ranks, called 
by their ſeveral names, the principal officers both 
of the Macedonians and foreigners, aud exhorted 
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the ſoldiers to ſignalize themſelves, ſpeaking to 
each nation according to its peculiar genius and 
diſpoſition, The whole army ſet up a ſhout, and 
eagerly deſired to be led on directly againſt the 
enemy. | 

Alexander had advanced at firſt very ſlowly, 
to prevent the ranks on the front of the phalanx 
from breaking, and halted by intervals. But when 
he was got within bow-ſhot, he commanded all 
his right wing to plunge impetuouſly into the ri- 
ver, purpoſely that he might ſurprize the barba- 
rians, come ſooner to a cloſe engagement, and be 
leſs expoſed to the enemy's arrows; in all which 
he was very ſucceſsful, Both ſides fought with 
the utmoſt bravery and reſolution ; and being now 
forced to fight cloſe, they charged both ſides 
ſword in hand, when a dreadful ſlaughter enſued; 
for they engaged man to man, each aiming the 
point of his ſword at the face of his opponent, 
Alexander, who performed the duty both of a 
private ſoldier and of a commander, wiſhed no- 
thing ſo ardently as the glory of killing with his 
own hand Darius, who being ſeated on a high 
chariot was conſpicuous to the whole army; and 
by that means was a powerful object both to en- 
courage his own ſoldiers to defend, and the enemy 
to attack him. And now the battle grew more 
furious and bloody than before, ſo that a great 
number 
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number of Perſian noblemen were killed. Each 
ſide fought with incredible bravery. Oxathres, 
brother to Darius, obſerving that Alexander was 
going to charge that monarch with the utmoſt 
vigour, ruſhed before his chariot with the horſe 
under his command, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
above the reſt. The horſes that drew Darius's 
chariot loſt all command, and ſhook the yoke ſo 
violently, that they were upon the point of over- 
turning the king ; who, ſeeing himſelf going to fall 
alive into the hands of his enemies, leaped down, 
and mounted another chariot. The reſt obſerving 
this, fled as faſt as poſſible, and throwing down 
their arms, made the beſt of their way. Alexan- 
der had received a ſlight wound in his thigh, but 
happily it was not attended with ill conſequences. 
Whilſt part of, the Macedonian cavalry (poſted to 
the right) were improving the advantages they had 
gained againſt the Perſians, the remainder of them, 
who engaged the Greeks, met with greater reſiſt- 
ance, Theſe obſerving that the body of infantry 
in queſtion were no longer covered by the right 
wing of Alexander's army, which was purſuing the 
enemy, came and attacked it in flank, The en- 
gagement was very bloody, and victory a long 
time doubtful. The Greeks endeavoured to puſh 
the Macedonians into the river, and to recover the 
diſorder into which the left wing had been thrown, 
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The Macedonians alſo ſignalized themſelves by the 
utmoſt bravery, in order to preſerve the advantage 
which Alexander had juſt before gained, and ſup- 
port the honour of their phalanx, which had al- 
ways been conſidered as invincible. There was 
alſo a perpetual jealouſy between the Greeks and 
Macedonians, which greatly increaſed their cou- 
rage, and made the reſiſtance on each ſide very 
vigorous. On Alexander's ſide Ptolemy, the fon 
of Seleucus, loſt his life, with an hundred and 
twenty more conſiderable officers, who had all be- 
haved with the utmoſt gallantry, 

In the mean time the right wing, which was vic- 
torious under its monarch, after defeating all who 
oppoſed it, wheeled to the left againſt thoſe Greeks 
who were fighting with the reſt of the Macedonian 
phalanx, whom they charged very vigorouſly ; and, 
attacking them in flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement the 
Perſian cavalry, which was in the right wing (with- 
out waiting for their being attacked by the Mace- 
donians) had croſſed the river, and ruſhed upon 
the Theſſalian horſe, ſeveral of whoſe ſquadrons 
they broke. Upon this the remainder of the lat- 
ter, in order to avoid the impetuoſity of the firſt 
charge, and oblige the Perſians to break their 
ranks, made a feint of retiring, as terrified by the 


prodigious number of the enemy, The Perſians 
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ſeeing this, were filled with boldneſs and confi- 
dence; and thereupon, the greateſt part of them 
advancing, without order or precaution, as to a 
certain victory, had no thoughts but of purſuing 
the enemy. Upon this the Theſſalians ſeeing them 
in ſuch confuſion, faced about on a ſudden, and re- 
newed the fight with freſh ardour, The Perſians 
made a brave defence, till they ſaw Darius put to 
flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx, 
when they fled in the utmoſt diſorder. 

With regard to Darius, the inſtant he ſaw his 
left wing broke, he was one of the firſt who fled 
in his chariot; but getting afterwards into craggy, 
rugged places, he mounted on horſeback, throw- 
ing down his bow, ſhield, and royal mantle. Alex- 
ander, however, did not attempt to purſue him, 
till he ſaw his phalanx had conquered the Greeks, 
and that the Perſian horſe were put to flight ; 
which were of great advantage to the prince that 
fled. 

Syſigambis, Darius's mother, and that monarch's 
queen (who was alſo his ſiſter) were found remain- 
ing in the camp, with two of the king's daugh- 
ters, his ſon, (yet a child) and ſome Perſian ladies; 
for the reſt had been carried to Darmaſcus, with 
part of Darius's treaſure, and all ſuch things as 
contributed only to the luxury and magnificence 
of his court. No more than three thouſand talents 
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were found in his camp; but the reſt of the treaſure 
fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio, at the 
taking of the city of Damaſcus. 

As for the barbarians, having exerted themſelves 
with bravery enough in the firſt attack, they after- 
wards gave way in the moſt ſhameful manner; and 
being intent upon nothing but ſaving themſelves, 
they took different ways to effect their ſafety, 
Some ſtruck into the high road which led directly 
to Perſia; others ran into woods and lonely moun- 
tains; and a {mall number returned to their camp, 
which the victorious enemy had already taken and 
plundered, In this battle threeſcore thouſand of 
the Perſian infantry, and ten thouſand horſemen 
were ſlain; forty thouſand were taken priſoners ; 
while of Alexander's army there fell but two hun- 
dred and fourſcore in all. 

The evening after the engagement Alexander 
invited his chief officers to a feaſt, at which him- 
ſelf preſided, notwithſtanding he had been wound- 
ed that day in battle. The feſtivity, however, had 
ſcarce begun, when they were interrupted by ſad 
lamentations from a neighbouring tent, which at 
firſt they conſidered as a freſh alarm; but they 
were ſoon taught that it came from the tent in 
which the wife and mother of Darius were kept, 
who were expreſling their ſorrow for the ſuppoſed 
death of Darius. An eunuch, who had ſeen his 
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cloak in the hands of a ſoldier, imagining he was 
killed, brought them theſe dreadful tidings. Alex- 
ander, however, ſent Leonatus, one of his officers, 
to undeceive them, and to inform them that the 
emperor was ſtill alive. The women, little uſed 
to the appearance of ſtrangers, upon the arrival of 
the Macedonian ſoldier, imagining he was ſent to 
put them to death, threw themſelves at his feet, 
and entreated him to ſpare them a little while. 
They were ready, they ſaid, to die; and only de- 
ſired to bury Darius before they ſhould ſuffer. 
The ſoldier aſſured them, that he came rather to 
comfort than afflict them; that the monarch whom 
they deplored was ſtill living; and he gave Syſigam- 
bis his hand to raiſe her from the ground. 

The next day Alexander, after viſiting the 
wounded, cauſed the laſt honours to be paid to the 
dead, in the preſence of the whole army, drawn 
up in the moſt ſplendid order of battle. He treat- 
ed the Perſians of diſtinction in the ſame manner, 
and permitted Darius's mother to bury whatever 
perſons ſhe pleaſed, according to the cuſtoms and 
ceremonies practiſed in her country. After this, 
he ſent a meſſage to the queens, informing them 
that he was coming to pay them a viſit; and ac- 
cordingly, commanding all his train to withdraw, 
he entered the tent, accompanied only by Hephceſ- 
tion, who made ſo cautious and diſcreet a uſe of 
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the liberty granted him, that he ſeemed to take it 
not ſo much out of inclination, as from a deſire to 
obey the king, who would have it lo. They were 
both of the ſame age, but Hephceſtion was taller, 
ſo that the queens took him firſt for the king, and 
paid him their reſpects as ſuch. But ſome captive 
cunuchs pointing out Alexander, Syſigambis fell 
proſtrate before him, and intreated pardon for her 
miſtake ; but the king raiſing her from the ground, 
aſſured her, that his friend alſo was an Alexander; 
and after comforting her and her attendants, and 
aſſuring her that no part of the ſtate ſhe had for- 
merly enjoyed ſhould be with-held, he took the 
ſon of Darius, that was yet but a child, in his arms. 
The infant, without diſcovering the leaſt terror, 
ſtretched out his arms to the conqueror, who be- 
ing affected with its confidence, ſaid ro Hephœſ- 
tion—Oh ! that Darius had ſome ſhare, ſome por- 
tion of this infant's generoſity, That he might 
prevent every ſuſpicion of deſign on the chaſtity 
of the conſort of Darius, and, at the ſame time, 
remove every cauſe of fear or anxiety from her 
mind, he reſolved never to viſit her tent more, 
although ſhe was one of the molt engaging women 
of her time. This moderation, ſo very becom- 
ing in a royal conqueror, gave occaſion to that 
noted obſervation of Plutarch, “ That the prin- 
ceſſes of Perſia lived in an enemy's camp, as if 
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they had been in ſome ſacred temple, unſeen, 
unapproached, and unmoleſted.” Syſigambis was 
diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary marks of Alexan- 
der's favour: Darius himſelf could not have 
treated her with more reſpect than did chat generous 
prince. He allowed her to regulate the funerals 
of all the Perſians of the royal family, who had 
fallen in battle; and through her interceſſion he 
pardoned ſeveral of Darius's nobles, who had juſtly 
incurred his diſpleaſure. This magnanimous con- 
duct has done more honour to Alexander's cha- 
racter than all his ſplendid conqueſts : the gentleneſs_ 
of his manners to the ſuppliant captives, his chaſtity 
and continence, when he had the power to enforce 
obedience, were ſetting an example to heroes, 
which it has been the pride of many ſince to 
imitate, 

After this overthrow, all Phcenicia, the capital 
city, Tyre only excepted, was yielded to the 
conqueror, and Parmenio was made governor, 
Good fortune followed him ſo faſt, that it rewarded 
him beyond his expectations. Antigonus, his ge- 
neral in Aſia, overthrew the Cappadocians, Paph- 
lagonians, and others lately revolted. Ariſtode- 
mus, the Perſian admiral, was overcome at ſea, and 
a great part of his fleet taken. "The city of Da- 
maſcus alſo, in which the treaſures of Darius were 
depoſited, was given up to Alexander. The go- 
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vernor of this place, forgetting the duty he owed 
his ſovereign, informed Alexander by letter, upon 
a certain day, that he would lead out his ſoldiers 
laden with ſpoil from the city, as if willing to ſecure 
a retreat ; and theſe with all their wealth might be 
taken, with a proper body of troops to intercept 
them. Alexander punctually followed the gover- 
nor's inſtruction, and thus became poſſeſſed of an 
' iminenſe plunder. Beſides money and plate which 
was afterwards coined, and amounted to immenſe 
ſums, thirty thouſand men, and ſeven thouſand 
beaſts laden with baggage, were taken. We find 
by - Parmenio's letter to Alexander, that he found 
in Damaſcus three hundred and twenty-nine of 
Darius's concubines, all admirably well ſkilled in 
muſic, and alſo a multitude of officers, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to regulate and prepare every thing re- 
lating to that monarch's entertainments. 

In the mean time, Darius having travelled on 
horſeback the whole night, ſtruck with terror and 
conſternation, arrived in the morning at Sochus, 
where he aſſembled the remains of his army: 
ſill, however, his pride did not forſake him with 
his fortune; he wrote a letter to Alexander, in 
which he rather treated him as an inferior: he 
commanded, rather than requeſted, that Alexander 
would take a ranſom for his mother, wife, and 


children, With regard to the empire, he would 
fight 
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fight with him for it upon equal terms, and bring 
an equal number of troops into the field, To this 
Alexander replied, That he diſdained all correſ- 
pondence with a man whom he had already over- 
come; that in caſe he appeared before him in a 
ſupplicating poſture, he would give up his wife and 
mother without ranſom ; that he knew how to con- 
quer, and to oblige the conquered. 

Thus coming to no iſſue, the king marched from 
thence into Phcenicia, the citizens of Byblos open- 
ing their gates to him. Every one ſubmitted as 
he advanced, but no people did this with greater 
pleaſure than the Sidonians. We have ſeen in 
what manner Ochus had deſtroyed their city 
* Eighteen years before, and. put all the inhabitants 
of it to the ſword. After he was returned into 
Perſia, ſuch of the citizens as, upon account of 
their traffic, or for ſome other cauſe, had been 
abſent, and by that means had eſcaped the maſſacre, 
returned thither, and rebuilt their city. But they 
had retained ſo violent a hatred to the Perſians, 
that they were overjoyed at this opportunity of 
throwing off their yoke ; and, indeed, they were 
the firſt in that country who ſubmitted to the king 
by their deputics, in oppoſition to Strato, their 
king, who had declared in favour of Darius. 
Alexander dethroned him, and permitted He- 
phœſtion to clect in his ſtead whomſoever of the 
Vor. II, K Sidonians 
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Sidonians he ſhould judge worthy of ſo exalted 
a a ſtation, | 

This“ favourite was quartered at the houſe of 
two brothers, who were young, and of · the moſt 
conſiderable family in the city: to theſe he offered 
the crown. But they refuſed it; telling him, that 
according to the laws of their country, no perſon 
could aſcend the throne unleſs he were of the 
blood royal. Hephœſtion admiring this greatneſs 
of ſoul, which could contemn what others ſtrive 
to obtain by fire and ſword, “ Continue,“ ſays he 
to them, © in this way of thinking, you who ſeem 
« ſenſible that it is much more glorious to refuſe 
te a diadem than to accept it. However, name 
« me ſome perſon of the royal family, who may 
« remember, when he 1s king, that it was you that 
te ſet the crown on his head.” The brothers ob- 
ſerving, that ſeveral, through exceſſive ambition, 
aſpired to this high ſtation, and to obtain it, paid 
a ſervile court to Alexander's favourites, declared, 
that they did not know any perſon more worthy 
of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, deſcended, 
though at a great diſtance, from the royal family ; 
but who, at the ſame time, was ſo poor, that he was 
obliged to get his bread by day labour in a garden 
without the city. His honeſty and integrity had 
reduced him, as well as many more, to ſuch ex- 


treme poyerty. Solely intent upon his labour, he 
1 did 
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did not hear the claſhing of the arms which had 
ſhaken all Aſia. 

Immediately the two brothers went i ſearch of 
Abdolonymus, with the royal garments, and found 
him weeding in his garden. When they ſaluted 
him king, Abdolonymus looked upon the whole as 
a dream; and, unable to gueſs the meaning of it, 
aſked if they were not aſhamed to ridicule him in 
that manner ? But as he made a greater reſiſtance 
than ſuited their inclinations, they themſelves waſh- 
ed him, and threw over his ſhoulders a purple robe, 
richly embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated 
oaths of their being in earneſt, they conducted 
him to the palace, 

The news of this was immediately ſpread over 
the whole city. Moſt of the inhabitants were 
overjoyed at it, but ſome murmured, eſpecially 
the rich; who, deſpiſing Abdolonymus's former 
abject ſtate, could not forbear ſhewing their re- 
ſentment upon that account, in the king's court. 
Alexander commanded the new-eleCted prince to 
be ſent for, and after ſurveying him attentively 
a long time, he ſpoke thus: © Thy air and mien 
do not contradict what is related of thy extraction; 
but I ſhould be glad to know with what frame of 
mind thou didſt bear thy poverty?“ © Would to 
the gods,” replied he, © that I may bear this crown 
with equal patience, Theſe hands have procured 

K 2 me 
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We all I deſired; and whilſt I poſſeſſed nothing, 1 


wanted nothing.” This anſwer gave Alexander an 
high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue; ſo that he pre- 
ſented him not only with the rich furniture which 
had belonged to Strato, and part of the Perſian 
plunder, but likewiſe annexed one of the neigh- 
bouring provinces to his dominions. 

Syria and Phoenicia were already ſubdued by the 
Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. This 
city was jultly called the Queen of the Sea, that 
element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boaſted her having firſt invented navigation, 
and taught mankind the art of braving the winds 
and waves by the aſſiſtance of a frail bark. The 
happy ſituation of Tyre, the conveniency and ex- 
tent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, 
who were induſtrious, laborious, patient, and ex- 
tremely courteous to ſtrangers; invited thither 
merchants from all parts of the globe, ſo that it 
might be conſidered not ſo much a city belonging 
to any particular nation, as the common city of all 
nations, and the centre of their commerce. 

Alexander thought it neceſſary, both for his 
pride and his intereſt, to take this city. The ſpring 
was now coming on. Tyre was at that time ſeated 
in an iſland of the ſea, about a quarter of a league 
from the continent. It was ſurrounded with a 
ſtrong wall, an hundred and fifty feet high, which 


the 
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the waves of the ſea waſhed, and the Carthaginiange 
(a colony from Tyre), a mighty people, and ſg#e- 
reigns of the ocean, whoſe ambaſſadors were at 
that time in the city, offering to Hercules, accord- 
ing to ancient cuſtom, an annual ſacrifice, had en- 
gaged themſelves to ſuccour the Tyrians. It was 
this made them ſo haughty : firmly determined not 
to ſurrender, they fix machines on the ramparts'and 
on the towers, arm their young men, and build 
workhouſes for the artificers, of whom there were 
great numbers in the city, ſo that every part re- 
ſounded with the ' noiſe of warlike preparations. 
They likewiſe caſt iron grapples to throw on the 
enemy's works, and tear them away ; as alſo cramp 
irons, and ſuch like inſtruments, formed for the 
defence of cities. So many difficulties oppoſing 
ſuch a hazardous deſign, and ſo many reaſons, 
ſhould have made Alexander decline the ſiege. 

It was impoſſible to come near this city in order 
to ſtorm it, without making a bank, which would 
reach from the continent to the iſland; and an 
attempt of this kind would be attended with diffi- 
culties that were ſeemingly inſurmountable, The 
little arm of the ſea, which ſeparated the iſland 
from the continent, was expoſed to the weſt wind, 
which often raiſed ſuch dreadful ſtorms there, that 
the waves would in an inſtant ſweep away all works. 
Beſides, as the city was ſurrounded on all ſides by 
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the ſea, there was no fixing ſcaling ladders, nor 
throwing up batteries, but at a diſtance in the 
ſhips; and the wall which projected into the ſea, 
towards the lower part, prevented people from 
landing ; not to mention that the military engines, 
which might have been put on board the gallies, 
could not do much execution, the waves were fo 
very tumultuous. 

Theſe obſtacles, however, by no means retarded 
the enterprizing reſolutions of Alexander ; but 
willing to gain a place rather by treaty than by 
the ſword, he ſent heralds into the place, propoſing 
a peace between the Tyrians and him. The citi- 
zens, however, a tumultuous, ungovernable body, 
inſtead of liſtening to his propoſals, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to avert his reſentment, contrary to 
the law of nations, killed his heralds, and threw 
them from the top of the walls into the ſea. This 
outrage inflamed Alexander's paſſions to the higheſt 
degree; he reſolved upon the city's deſtruction, 
and fat down before it, filled with perſevering re- 
ſentment, His firſt endeavour was to form a pier 
Jutting from the continent, and reaching to the 
city, which was built upon an iſland. From the 
foundations of an ancient city upon the ſhore, he 
dug ſtones and rubbiſh ; from mount Lebanus, that 
hung over the city, he cut down cedars that ſerved 
for piles; and thus he began his work without 

inter- 
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interruption. But the farther they went from ſhore, 
the greater difficulties they met with, becauſe the 
ſea was deeper, and the workmen were much an- 
noyed by the darts diſcharged from the top of the 
walls, The enemy alſo, who were maſters at ſea, 
coming in great boats, prevented the Macedonians 
from carrying on their work with vigour, At laſt, 
however, the pile appeared above water, a level of. 
conſiderable breadth ;. then the beſieged at laſt per- 
ceived their raſhneſs; they ſaw, with terror, the 
vaſtneſs of the work which the ſea had till then kept 
from their ſight, and now began to attack the work- 
men with javelins, and wound them at a diſtance, 
It was therefore reſolved, that ſkins and ſails ſhould 
be ſpread to cover the workmen, and that two 
wooden towers ſhould be raiſed at the head of the 
bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy, 
Yet theſe were burned ſoon after, through means 
_ of a fire-ſhip ſent in by the beſieged, together with 
all the wood-work compoling the pile that could 
be touched by the fire, 

Alexander, though he ſaw moſt of his deſigns 
defeated, and his works demoliſhed, was not at all 
dejected upon that account, His ſoldiers endea- 
voured with redoubled vigour, to repair the ruins 
of the bank; and made and planted new machines 
with ſuch prodigious ſpeed, as quite aſtoniſhed the 

enemy, Alexander himſelf was preſent on al 
| K 4 occaſions, 
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occaſions, and ſuperintended every part of the 
works. His preſence and great abilities advanced 
them ſtill more than the multitude of hands em- 
ployed in them. The whole was near finiſhed, 
and brought almoſt to the wall of the city, when 
there aroſe on a ſudden an impetuous wind, which 
drove the waves with ſo much fury againſt the mole, 
that the cement and other things that barred it, 
gave way, and the water ruſhing through the 
ſtones, broke it in the middle. As ſoon as the 
great heap of ſtones which ſupported the earth 
was thrown down, the whole ſunk at once, as into 
an abyſs. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that inſtant 
have quite laid aſide his enterprize ; and, indeed, 
he himſelf debated whether he ſhould not raiſe 
the ſiege. But a ſuperior Power, who had foretold 
and ſworn the ruin of Tyre, and whoſe orders 
this prince only executed, prompted him to con- 
tinue the ſiege; and, diſpelling all his fear and 
anxiety, inſpired h:m with courage and confidence, 
and fired the breaſts of his whole army with the 
ſame ſentiments. Neither Alexander, however, 
nor his troops, knew from whence that animating 
Power came, -Agreeably to the ſuperſtitious no- 
tions of their times, they imputed the perſeverance 
and ſtrength with which they had been armed, to 

the kind interpoſition of the gods of their country. 
| Alexander, 
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Alexander, though a king, a conqueror, a ſcholar, 
and a man of the workl, had not been able to 
overcome the abſurdities which he had imbibed 
with his religion : in him, however, they were not 
very palpable. But knowing, from experience, 
what a fortunate reſource he had in the dominion 
which the augurs had uſurped over the minds of 
his people, he always endeavoured to ſecure an 
implicit obedience to their dictates, On this occa- 
ſion, therefore, he added artifice to his own feelings, 
in order to encourage his ſoldiers. Ar one time he 
gave out, that Apollo was about to abandon the 
Tyrians to their doom; and that, to prevent his 
fight, they had bound him to his pedeſtal with a 
golden chain: at another, that Hercules, the tute- 
Jar deity ar Macedon, had appeared to him, and 
having opened proſpects of the moſt flattering ſuc- 
ceſs, had invited him to proceed to take poſſeſſion 
of Tyre. Theſe favourable circumſtances were an- 
nounced by the augurs as intimations from above; 
and every heart was of conſequence cheered. The 
ſoldiers, as if but that moment arrived before the 
city, now forgetting all the toils they had under- 
gone, began to raiſe a new mole, at which uy 
worked inceſſantly, 

In the mean time, Alexander being convinced 
that while the enemy remained maſters at ſea, the 
city could not be taken, with great diligence pro- 
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cured a fleet from various parts, and embarking 
himſelf, with ſome ſoldiers from among his guard, 
he ſet ſail towards the T'yrian fleet, forming a line 
of battle. The T yrians were at firſt determined 
to oppoſe him openly; but perceiving the ſu- 
periority of his forces, they kept all the gallies in 
their harbour, to prevent the enemy from entering 
there. Alexander, therefore, was contented to draw 
up his ſhips near the bank, along the ſhore, where 
they rode in ſafety, and kept the enemy from an- 
noying his workmen, who were employed upon the 

bank, 7 
The beſiegers, thus protected, went on with 
great vigour. The workmen threw into the fea 
whole trees, with all their branches on them; and 
laid great ſtones over theſe, on which they put 
other trees, and the latter they covered with clay, 
which ſerved inſtead of mortar : afterwards, heap- 
ing more trees and ſtones on theſe, the whole, thus 
Joined together, formed one entire body. This 
bank was made wider than the former ones, in 
order that the towers that were built in the middle 
might be out of the reach of ſuch arrows as ſhould 
be ſhot from thoſe ſhips which might attempt to 
break down the edges of the bank. Thus, after 
many delays, the patience of the workmen ſur- 
mounting every obſtacle, it was at laſt finiſhed in 
the utmoſt perfection. The Macedonians placed 
| military 
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military engines of all kinds on the bank, in order 
to ſhake the walls with battering rams, and hurl on 
the beſieged arrows, ſtones, and burning torches, 
Thus, by degrees, approaching to the foot of the 
wall, the Tyrians were attacked in cloſe combat, 
and inveſted on all ſides, both by ſea and land. 

A general attack was now, therefore, thought 
neceſſary; and the king manning his gallies, which 
he had joined to each other, ordered them to 
approach the walls about midnight, and attack the 
city with reſolution, The Tyrians now gave 
themſelves over for loſt; when on a ſudden the 
ſky was overſpread with ſuch thick clouds, as quite 
took away the faint glimmerings of light which 
before darted through the gloom ; the ſea roſe by 
inſenſible degrees, and the billows being ſwelled 
by the fury of the winds, increaſed to a dreadful 
ſtorm; the veſſels daſhed one againſt the other 
with ſo much violence, that the cables, which be- 
fore faſtened them together, were either looſened or 
broke to pieces; the planks ſplit, and making a 
horrible craſh, carried off the ſoldiers with them; 
for the tempeſt was ſo furious, that ic was not poſ- 
ſible to manage or ſteer the gallies thus faſtened to- 
gether. Ar laſt, however, they brought them near 
the ſhore, but the greateſt part were in a ſhattered 
condition, 


This 
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This good fortune of the Tyrians, was counter. 
balanced by an unexpected calamity ; they had long 
expected ſuccours from Carthage, a flouriſhing co- 
lony of their own, but they now received advice 
from thence, that the Carthaginians were abſolutely 
unable to give them any aſliſtance, being over. 
awed themſelves by a powerful army of Syracuſans, 
who were laying waſte their country. The Tyrians, 
therefore, fruſtrated in their hopes, ſtill maintained 
their reſolution of defending themſelves to the laſt 
extremity; and accordingly ſent off their women 
and children to Carthage, as being of no uſe in the 
defence of their city. 

And now the engines playing, the city was 
warmly attacked on all ſides, and as vigorouſly 
defended. The beſieged, taught and animated by 
imminent danger, and the extreme neceſſity to 
which they were reduced, invented daily new 
arts, to defend themſelves and repulſe the enemy. 
They warded off all the darts diſcharged from the 
baliſtas againſt them, by the aſſiſtance of turning 
wheels, which either broke them to pieces, or 
carried them another way. They deadened the 
violence of the ſtones that were hurled at them, 
by ſetting up fails and curtains, made of a ſoft 
ſubſtance, which eaſily gave way. To annoy the 
ſhips which advanced againſt their walls, they fixed 
grappling irons and ſcythes to joiſts or beams ; 

then 
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then ſtraining their catapultas (an enormous kind 
of croſs-bow), they laid thoſe great pieces of 
timber upon them, inſtead of arrows, and ſhot them 
off on a ſudden at the enemy: theſe cruſhed ſome 
to pieces by their great weight; and the hooks, or 
penſile ſcythes, with which they were armed, tore 
others to pieces, and did conſiderable damage to 
their ſhips. They alſo had brazen ſhields, which 
they drew red-hot out of the fire ; and, filling theſe 
with burning ſand, hurled them in an inſtant from 
the top of the wall upon the enemy. There was 
nothing the Macedonians ſo much dreaded as this 
laſt invention; for, the moment this burning ſand 
got to the fleſh, through the crevices in the armour, 
it pierced to the very bone, and ſtuck fo cloſe, 
that there was no pulling it off; ſo that the ſoldiers, 
throwing down their arms and tearing their clothes 
to pieces, were in this manner expoſed, naked and 
defenceleſs to the ſhot of the enemy. It was now 
thought that Alexander, quite diſcouraged with 
his loſs, was determined to relinquiſh the ſiege ; 
but he reſolved to. make the laſt effort, with a 
great number of ſhips, which he manned with the 
flower of his army. Accordingly a ſecond naval 
engagement was fought, in which- the Tyrians, 
after fighting with intrepidity, were obliged to draw 
off their whole fleet towards the city. The king 
purſued their rear very cloſe, but was not able to 


enter 
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enter the harbour, being repulſed by arrows ſhot 
from the walls. However, he either took or ſunk 
a great number of their ſhips. ; 
Both the attack and defence were now more 
vigorous than ever. The courage of the com- 
batants increaſed with the danger; and each fide, 
animated by the moſt powerful motives, fought 
like lions. Wherever the battering-rams had beat 
down any part of the wall, and the bridges were 
thrown out, inſtantly the Argyraſpides mounted 
the breach with the utmoſt valour, being headed 


by Admetus, one of the braveſt officers in the ar- 


my, who was killed by the thruſt of a ſpear as he 
was encouraging his ſoldiers. The preſence of the 
king, and eſpecially the example he et, fired his 
troops with unuſual bravery. He himſelf aſcended 
one of the towers, which was of a prodigious 
height, and there was expoſed to the greateſt 
dangers his courage had ever made him hazard; 
for being immediately known, by his infignia and 
the richneſs of his armour, he ſerved as a mark 
for all the arrows of the enemy. On this occaſion 
he performed wonders ; killing with javelins ſeveral 
of thoſe who defended the wall; then advancing 
nearer to them, he forced ſome with his ſword, 
and others with his ſhield, either into the city or 
the ſea; the tower on which he fought almoſt 


touching the wall. He ſoon aſcended the wall, by 
the 
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the aſſiſtance of floating bridges; and, followed 
by the principal officers, poſſeſſed himſelf of two 
towers, and the ſpace between them. The batter- 
ing-rams had already made ſeveral breaches ; the 
fleet had forced into the harbour; and ſome of 
the Macedonians had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
towers which were abandoned. The Tyrians, 
ſceing the enemy maſter of their rampart, retired 
towards an open place, called Agenor, and there 
ſtood their ground; but Alexander marching up 
with his regiment of body-guards, killed part of 
them, and obliged the reſt to fly. At the ſame time, 
Tyre being taken on that fide which lay towards 
the harbour, the Macedonians ran up and down 
every part of the city, ſparing no perſon who 
came in their way, being highly exaſperated at the 
long reſiſtance of the beſieged, and the barba- 
rities they had exerciſed towards ſome of their 
comrades, who had been taken in their return to 
Sidon, and thrown from the battlements, after. 
their throats had been cut, in the ſight of the whole 
army. The Tyrians, thus reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, to avoid 
che {word of the conqueror ; others ruſhed into the 
midſt of the enemy, to fell their lives as dearly 
as they could; and ſome threw ſtones from the 
tops of the houſes to cruſh the ſailors below: the 
old men waited at their doors, expecting every 
inſtant 
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inſtant to be ſacrificed, from the rage of the 
ſoldiers. In this general carnage, the Sidonian 
ſoldiers alone, that were in Alexander's army, 
ſeemed touched with pity for the fate of the 
wretched inhabitants: they gave protection to 
many of the Tyrians, whom they conſidered as 
countrymen, and carried great numbers of them 
privately on board their ſhips. The numbers that 
were thus ſlaughtered by the enraged ſoldiers were 
incredible; even after conqueſt the victor's re- 
ſentment did not ſubſide; he ordered no leſs than 
two thouſand men, that were taken in the ſtorm, 
to be nailed to croſſes along the ſhore. The num- 
ber of priſoners amounted to thirty thouſand, and 
were all fold as ſlaves in different parts of the 
world. Thus fell Tyre, that had been for many 
ages the moſt flouriſhing city in the world, and 
had ſpread the arts of commerce into the remoteſt 
regions. 

Whilſt Alexander was carrying on the ſiege of 
Tyre, he received a ſecond letter from Darius, 
in which that monarch ſeemed more ſenſible of his 
power than before: he now gave him the title of 
king, and offered him ten thouſand talents as a 
ranſom for his captive mother and wife; he of- 
fered him his daughter Statira in marriage, with 
all the country he had conquered, as far as the 


river Euphrates : he hinted to him the inconſtancy 
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of fortune, and deſcribed at large the powers he 
was ſtill poſſeſſed of to oppoſe. Theſe terms were 
ſo conſiderable, that when the king debated upon 
them in council, Parmenio one of his generals, 
could not help obſerving, That if he were Alex- 
ander, he would agree to ſuch a propoſal ; to which 
Alexander nobly replied, « And ſo would I, were 
I Parmenio :” He therefore treated the propoſals 
of Darius with haughty contempt, and refuſed to 
accept of treaſures which he already conſidered 
as his own. 

From Tyre Alexander marched to Jeruſalem, 
fully reſolved to puniſh that city, for having re- 
fuſed to ſupply his army with proviſions during the 
late ſiege; but the reſentment of the conqueror 
was averted, by meeting a proceſſion of the in- 
habitants of that city on his way, marching out 
to receive him, dreſſed in white, with Jaddua, 
a Jewiſh high-prieſt before them, with a mitre on 
his head, on the front of which the name of God 
was written. The moment the king perceived the 
high-prieſt, he advanced towards him with an air 
of the moſt profound reſpect, bowed his body, 
adored the auguſt name upon his front, and ſaluted 
him who wore it with religious veneration. Then 
the Jews ſurrounding Alexander, raiſed their 
voices to wiſh him every kind of proſperity. All 
the ſpectators were ſeized with inexpreſſible ſur- 
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prize; they could ſcarce believe their eyes; and 
did not know how to account for a ſight fo con- 
trary to their expectation, and ſo vaſtly improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his 
aſtoniſhment, aſked the king how it came to paſs, 
that he who was adored by every one, adored the 
high-prieſt of the Jews: “ I do not,” replied 
Alexander, © adore the high-prieſt, but the God 
* whoſe miniſter he is; for whilſt I was at Dium 
« jn Macedonia, my mind wholly fixed on the 
« great deſign of the Perſian war, as I was re- 
« volving the methods how to conquer Aſia, this 
« very man, dreſſed in the ſame robes, appeared 
« to me if a dream, exhorted me to baniſh my 
<« fear, bade me croſs the Helleſpont boldly, and 
e aſſured me that God would march at the head 
« of my army, and give me the victory over that 
ce of the Perſians,” This ſpeech, delivered with 
an air of ſincerity, no doubt had its effect in 
encouraging the army, and eſtabliſhing an opinion 
that Alexander's miſſion was from Heaven. Alex- 
ander having embraced the high-prieſt, was con- 
ducted by him to the temple, where, after he 
had explained to him many prophecies in different 
parts of the Old Teſtament, concerning his in- 
vaſion, he taught him to offer up a ſacrifice in the 
Jewiſh manner, | 
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Alexander was ſo much pleaſed with his recep- 
tion upon this occaſion, that, before he left Jeru- 
falem, he aſſembled the Jews, and bade them aſk 
any favour they ſhould think proper. Their re- 
queſt was, To be allowed to live according to their 
ancient laws and maxims ; to be exempted from 
tribute every ſeventh year, as they were by their 
laws exempted from labour, and could conſe- 
quently have no harveſts: they requeſted, that 
ſuch of their brethren as were ſettled in Alia, 
ſhould be indulged in the ſame privileges. Thus, 
being gratified in all their deſues, great numbers 
of them offered to enliſt themſelves in his army. 
Soon after, the Samaritans demanded the ſame 
favours; but he gave them an evaſive anſwer, and 
promiſed to take the matter into conſideration upon 
his return, 

From this city he went on to Gaza, where he 
found a more obſtinate reſiſtance than he had 
expected ; but at length taking the town, by ſtorm, 
and having cut the garriſon, conſiſting of ten 
thouſand men, to pieces, with brutal ferocity, he 
ordered Bcetis, the governor, to be brought before 
him ; and having in vain endeavoured to intimidate 
him, commanded, at laſt, that holes ſhould be 
bored through his heels, and thus to be tied by 
cords to the back of his chariot, and in this man- 
ner to be dragged round the walls of the city. 
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This he did in imitation of Achilles, whom Ho- 
mer deſcribes as having dragged Hector round the 
walls of Troy in the ſame manner: but it was 
reading the poet to very little advantage, to imi- 
tate his hero in the moſt unworthy part of his 
character. 

As ſoon as Alexander had ended the ſiege of 
Gaza, he left a garriſon there, and turned the 
whole power of his arms towards Egypt. In ſe- 
ven days march he arrived before Peluſtum, whi- 
ther a great number of Egyptians had aſſembled, 
with all imaginable diligence, to own him for their 
ſovereign, being heartily diſpleaſed with the Per- 
ſian government, as likewiſe the Perſian gover- 
nors; as the one deſtroyed their liberty, the other 
ridiculed their religion. Maſæus, the Perſian go- 
vernor, who commanded in Memphis, finding it 
would be to no purpoſe for him to reſiſt fo trium- 
phant an army, and that Darius, his ſovereign, 
was not in a condition to ſuccour him, threw open 
the gates of the city to the conqueror, and gave 
up eight hundred talents (about one hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds, and all the king's furniture. 
Thus Alexander poſſeſſed himſelf of all Egypt, 
without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition. 

He now, therefore, formed a deſign of viſiting 
the temple of Jupiter. This temple' was ſituated 
at a diſtance of twelve days journey from Mem- 
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phis, in the midſt of the ſandy deſerts of Lybia. 
Alexander having read in Horner, and other fabu- 
lous authors of antiquity, that moſt of the heroes 
were repreſented as the ſon of ſome deity, was 
willing himſelf to paſs for a hero, and knew that 
he could bribe the prieſts to compliment him as 
of celeſtial origin. Setting out therefore, along 
the river Memphis, after having paſſed Canopus, 
oppoſite the iſland of Pharos, he there laid the 
foundation of the city of Alexandria, which in a 
little time became one of the moſt flouriſhing towns 
for commerce in the world. From thence he had 
a journey of three hundred and forty miles to the 
temple of Jupiter; the way leading through in- 
hoſpitable deſerts, and plains of fand. The ſol- 
diers were patient enough for the two firſt days 
march, before they arrived amidſt the dreadful ſo- 
litudes; but as ſoon as they found themſelves in 
vaſt plains, covered with ſands of a prodigious 
depth, they were greatly terrified. Surrounded 
as with a ſca, they gazed round as far as their ſight 
could extend, to diſcover, if poſſible, ſome place 
that was inhabited ; but all in vain, for they could 
not perceive ſo much as a ſingle tree, nor the leaſt 
appearance of any land that had been cultivated. 
To increaſe their calamity, the water that they 
had brought in goat-ſkins, upon camels, now failed, 
and there was not ſo much as a ſingle drop in all 
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that ſandy deſert. They were, however, greatly 
refreſh:4 by the accidental falling of a ſhower, 
which ſerved to encourage them in their progreſs, 
till they came to the temple of the Deity. No- 
thing can be more fanciful than the deſcription 
the hiſtorians have given us of this gloomy retreat : 
it is repreſented as a ſmall ſpot of fertile ground, 
in the midſt of vaſt ſolitudes of ſand ; it is covered 
with the thickeſt trees, which exclude the rays of 
the ſun, and watered with ſeveral ſpriags, which 
preſerve it in perpetual verdure. Near the grove 
where the temple ſtood, was the Fountain of the 
Sun, which at day-break was luke-warm, at noon 
cold; then towards evening it inſenſibly grew war- 
mer, and was boiling hot at midnight. The god 
worſhipped in this place, had his ſtatue made of 
emeralds, and other precious ſtones, and from the 
head to the navel reſembled a ram. No ſooner 
had Alexander appcared before the altar, than the 
high-prieſt, who was no ſtranger to Alexander's 
wiſhes, declared him to be the ſon of Jupiter; 
the conqueror, quite intoxicated with adulation, 
aſked, W hether he ſhould have ſucceſs in his ex- 
pedition ; the prieſt anſwered, That he ſhould be 
monarch of the world: the conqueror enquired, 
If his father's murderers were puniſhed ; the prieſt 
replied, That his father Jupiter was immortal, 

but 
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but that the murderers of Philip had been all 

extirpated. | 
Alexander having ended his ſacrifice, and re- 
warded the prieſts, who had been ſo liberal of their 
titles, from that time ſuppoſed himſelf, or would 
have it ſuppoſed, that he was the ſon of Jupiter. 
Upon his return from the temple, and during his 
ſtay in Egypt, he ſettled the government of that 
country upon the moſt ſolid foundation: he di- 
vided it into diſtricts, over each of which he ap- 
pointed a lieutenant, who received orders from 
himſelf alone. And thus having ſettled affairs 
there, he ſet out, in the beginning of ſpring, to 
march againſt Darius, who was now preparing to 
oppoſe him. He made ſome ſtay at Tyre, to ſet- 
tle the various affairs of the countries he had left 
behind, and then advanced to make new con- 
queſts, On his march Statira, the wife of Darius, 
died in child-bed, and was honoured with a fune- 
ral ceremony, due to her exalted character and 
ſtation, The news of that melancholy event was 
brought to Darius by Tircus, one of Statira's eu- 
nuchs, who had effected his eſcape from the Ma- 
cedonian camp. When the king recollected the 
captivating charms, the engaging manners, and 
gentle virtues of his unfortunate queen ; and above 
all, when he conſidered that ſhe had died in cap- 
tivity, with hardly a friend to ſoothe her miſeries, 
L 4 or 
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or to cloſe her dying eyes, and that ſhe muſt be 
interred without thoſe honours which ought to 
grace the funeral rites of the conſort of the Per- 
ſian monarch, his mind was overwhelmed with the 
deepeſt forrow. He had begun to give a looſe to 
his feelings, when Tircus ſaid, « Lament not for 
theſe things, O king! for neither did Statira, 
while ſhe yet lived, nor do any of the royal family 
who are yet captives, experience any diminution 
of their former ſplendor, or any ſpecies of ſuf- 
fering, except that thy countenance ſhineth not 
upon them ; with which, however, the great Oro- 
maſdes will again bleſs them. Far from being de- 
prived of her due obſequies, Statira was buried 
with pomp, and honoured with the tears of her 
enemies: for, terrible as Alexander is in battle, 
he knows how to exerciſe humanity towards the 
vanquiſhed.“ The eunuch's words filled the mind 
of Darius with the moſt painful apprehenſions. 
Taking him aſide, he demanded of the eunuch, in 
a familar and friendly tone of voice, “ to tell 
him, as he revered the light of Mithra, and the 
right hand of his king, whether the death of Sta- 
tira was not the leaſt misfortune he had to lament; 
and whether the diſgrace of his family and empire 
would not have been leſs, had ſhe fallen into the 
hand of a more barbarous foe? For what, added 
he, but the tendereſt of all connections, could in- 
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duce a youthful and triumphant prince ſo to ho- 
nour the wife of his greateſt enemy! Tircus, fall- 
ing upon the ground, beſeeched the king not to 
entertain a notion, equally unworthy of himſelf, 
and injurious to the character of Statira and Alex- 
ander. Statira's own virtue, he ſaid, was to her 
a wall of defence. But Darius had another ſource 
of conſolation: and that was the magnanimiy of 
Alexander; which, he proteſted, appeared more 
conſpicuous in conquering his paſſions, than 1n 
conquering his enemies. Darius, touched with 
gratitude and joy, is ſaid to have lift up his eyes 
to heaven, and to have ſpoken thus: © Ye gods, 
the guardians of our births, and who decree the 
fate of nations, grant that I may be enabled to 
leave the Perſian ſtate rich and flouriſhing as I 
found it, that I may have it in my power to make 
Alexander a proper return for his generoſity to 
the deareſt pledges of my affection. But if the 
duration of this empire is near at an end, and the 
greatneſs of Perſia about to be forgotten, may 
none but Alexander be permitted to fit on the 
throne of Cyrus.” Such ſentiments in a deſpotic 
prince, muſt give a very favourable idea of the 
liberality of his mind. Alexander continued his 
journey towards the Tygris, where he at laſt ex- 
peed to come up with the enemy, and to ſtrike 
one blow, which ſhould decide the fate of nations, 
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Darivs had already made overtures of peace to 
him twice; but finding at laſt that there were no 
hopes of their concluding one, unleſs he reſigned 
the whole empire to him, prepared himſelf again for 
battle. For this purpoſe, he aſſembled in Baby- 
lon an army half ſo numerous again as that at Iſ- 
ſas, and marched it towards Nineveh. His forces 
covered all the plains of Meſopotamia. Advice 
being brought that the enemy was not far off, he 
cauſe Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to ad- 
vance at the head of a thouſand choſen horſe; 
and likewiſe gave fix thouſand to Maſæus, gover- 
nor of the province; all whom were to prevent 
Alexander from croſſing the river, and to lay 
waſte the country through which that monarch 
was to paſs. But he arrived too late. 

The Tygris is the moſt rapid river in the eaſt; 
and it was with ſome difficulty that Alexander's 
ſoldiers were able to ſtem the current, carrying 
their arms over their heads. The king walked on 
foot among the infantry, and pointed out with his 
hand the paſiage to his ſoldiers: he commanded 
them with a loud voice, To fave nothing but their 
arms, and to let their baggage that retarded them 
in the water, float away with the ſtream. Ar 
length they were drawn up in battle array on the 
oppolite ſhore, and encamped two days near the 
river, ſtill prepared for action. An eclipſe of the 
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moon, which happened about that time, gave 
Alexander's ſoldiers great uneaſineſs; but he 
brought forward ſome Egyptian ſoothſayers, who 
aſſured the army, that the moon portended cala- 
mities not to the Greeks, but the Perſians. By this 
artifice the hopes and the courage of the ſoldiers 
being revived once more, the king led them on 
to meet the enemy, and began his march at mid- 
night. On his right hand lay the Tygris, and on 
his left the Gordylean movnitains. At break of 
day, news was brought that Darius was but twenty 
miles from the place in which they then were. All 
things now, therefore, threatened an approaching 
battle; when Darius, who had already twice ſued for 
peace, ſent new conditions, ſtill more advantage- 
ous than the former. But Alexander refuſed his 
offers; proudly replying, That the world would 
not admit of two ſuns, nor of two ſovereigns. 
Thus all negociation being at an end, both ſides 
prepared for battle, equally irritated, and equally 
ambitious. Darivs pitched his camp near a village 
called Gangamila, and the river Bumila, in a plain 
at a conſiderable diſtance from Arbela. He had 
before levelled the ſpot which he pitched upon for 
the field of battle, in order that his chariots and 
cavalry might have full room to move ; knowing 
that his fighting in the ſtraits of Cilicia had loſt 
him the battle fought there, 
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Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued 
four days in the place he then was, to reſt his ar- 
my, and furrounded his camp with trenches and 
palliſadoes; for he was determined to leave all his 
baggage, and the uſeleſs foldiers in it, and march 
the remainder againſt the enemy, with no other 
equipage than the arms they carried. Accord- 
ingly he ſet out about nine in the evening, in or- 
der to fight Darius at day-break ; who, upon this 
advice, had drawn up his army in order of battle, 
Alexander alſo marched in battle array; for both 
armies were within two or three leagues of each 
other. When he was arrived at the mountains, 
where he could diſcover the enemy's army, he 
halted; and having aſſembled his general officers, 
as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated 
whether they ſhould engage immediately, or pitch 
their camp in that place. The latter opinion be- 
ing followed, becauſe it was judged proper for 
them to view the field of battle, and the manner 
in which the enemy was drawn up, the army en- 
camped in the ſame order in which it marched; 
during which Alexander, at the head of his in- 
fantry lightly armed, and his royal regiments, 
marched round the plain in which the battle was 
to be fought. 

Being returned, he aſſembled his general offi- 


cers a ſecond time, and told them, that there was 
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no occaſion for making a ſpeech, becauſe their 
courage and great actions were alone ſufficient to 
excite them to glory; and he deſired them only 
to repreſent to the ſoldiers, that they were not to 
fight on this occaſion for Phcenicia or Ægypt, but 
for all Aſia, which would be poſſeſſed by him who 
ſhould conquer ; and that after having gone through 
ſo many provinces, and left behind them fo great 
a number of rivers and mountains, they could ſe- 
cure their retreat no otherwiſe than by gaining a 
complete victory. After this Tpeech he ordered 
them to take ſome repoſe. | 
It is faid Parmenio adviſed him to attack the 
enemy in the night-time, alledging, that they 
might eaſily be defeated, if fallen upon by ſur- 
prize, and in the dark; but the King anſwered fo 
loud, that all preſent might hear him, that it did 
not become Alexander to ſteal a victory, and there- 
ſore he was reſolved to fight and conquer in broad 
day-light. | This was a haughty, but, at the ſame 
time, a prudent anſwer: for it was running great 
hazard, to fall upon ſo numerous an army in the 
night-time, and in an unknown country. Darius 
fearing he ſhould be attacked unawares, becauſe he 
had not intrenched himſelf, obliged his ſoldiers 
to continue the whole night under arms, which 
proved of the higheſt prejudice to him in the en- 
gagement; for it occaſioned his men to go into 
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action fatigued, and worn out with watching. In 
the mean time Alexander went to bed, to repoſe 
himſelf the remaining part of the night. As he 
revolved in his mind, not without ſome emotion, 
the conſequence of the battle which was upon the 
point of being fought, he could not ſleep imme- 
diately. But his body being oppreſſed in a man- 
ner by the anxiety of his mind, he ſlept ſoundly 
the whole night, contrary to his uſual cuſtom; fo 
that when his generals were aſſembled at day-break 
before his tent, to receive his orders, they were 
greatly ſurprized to find he was not awake; upon 
which they themſelves commanded the ſoldiers to 
take ſome refreſnment. Parmenio having at laſt 
awaked him, and ſeeming ſurprized to find him in 
ſo calm and ſweet a ſleep, juſt as he was going to 
fight a battle in which his whole fortune lay at 
ſtake ; „How could it be poſſible, ſaid Alexander, 
for me not to be calm, ſince the enemy is coming 
to deliver himſelf into my hands?” Upon this he 
immediately took up his arms, mounted his horſe, 
and rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the 
troops to behave gallantly, and, if poſſible, to ſur- 
paſs their ancient fame, and the glory they had 


hitherto acquired. 
There was a great difference between the two 
armies in reſpe& to numbers, but much more with 


regard to courage. That of Darius * - 
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leaſt of ſix hundred thouſand foot, and forty thou- 
ſand horſe; and the other of no more than forty 
. thouſand foot, and ſeven or eight thouſand horſe z 
but the latter was all fire and ſtrength; whereas, 
on the ſide of the Perſians, it was a prodigious 
aſſemblage of men, not of ſoldiers; an empty 
phantom, rather than. a real army. Both ſides 
were diſpoſed in very near the fame array. The 
forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on 
the two wings, and the infantry in the middle; 
the one and the other being under the particular 
conduct of the chiefs of each of the different na- 
tions that compoſed them, and commanded in ge- 
neral by the principal crown officers. The front 
of the battle (under Darius) was covered with two. 
hundred chariots, armed with ſcythes, and with 
fifteen elephants, that king taking his poſt in the 
centre of the firſt line. Beſides the guards, which 
were the flower of his forces, he alſo had fortified 
himſelf with the Grecian infantry, whom he had 
drawn up near his perſon, believing this body only 
capable of oppoſing the Macedonian phalanx. As 
his army ſpread over a much greater ſpace of ground 
than that of the enemy, he intended to ſurround, 
and to charge them at one and the ſame time, both 
in front and flank, which, from Alexander's diſ- 
polition, he ſoon after found impoſſible, _ ; 
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action fatigued, and worn out with watching. In 
the mean time Alexander went to bed, to repoſe 
himſelf the remaining part of the night. As he 
revolved in his mind, not without ſome emotion, 
the conſequence of the battle which was upon the 
point of being fought, he could not ſleep imme- 
diately. But his body being oppreſſed in a man- 
ner by the anxiety of his mind, he flept ſoundly 
the whole night, contrary to his uſual cuſtom; fo 
that when his generals were aſſembled at day-break 
before. his tent, to receive his orders, they were 
greatly ſurprized to find he was not awake; upon 
which they themfelves commanded the ſoldiers to 
take ſome refreſhment. Parmenio having at aſt 
awaked him, and ſeeming ſurprized to find him in 
ſo calm and ſweet a ſleep, juſt as he was going to 
fight a battle in which his whole fortune lay at 
ſtake ; Ho could it be poſſible, ſaid Alexander, 
for me not to be calm, ſince the enemy 1s coming 
to deliver himſelf into my hands?” Upon this he 
immediately took up his arms, mounted his horſe, 
and rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the 
troops to behave gallantly, and, if poſſible, to ſur- 
paſs their ancient fame, and the glory they had 
hitherto acquired. 

There was a great difference between the two 
armies in reſpect to numbers, but much more with 
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leaſt of ſix hundred thouſand foot, and forty thou- 
ſand horſe; and the other of no more than forty 
. thouſand foot, and ſeven or eight thouſand horſe z 
but the latter was all fire and ſtrength; whereas, 
on the ſide of the Perſians, it was a prodigious 
aſſemblage of men, not of ſoldiers; an empty 
phantom, rather than a real army. Both ſides 
were diſpoſed in very near the ſame array. The 
forces were drawn up. in two lines, the cavalry on 
the two wings, and the infantry in the middle; 
the one and the other being under the particular 
conduct of the chiefs of each of the different na- 
tions that compoſed them, and commanded in ge- 
neral by the principal crown officers. The: front 
of the battle (under Darius) was covered with two. 
hundred chariots, armed with ſcythes, and with 
fifteen elephants, that King taking his poſt in the 
centre of the firſt line. Beſides the guards, which 
were the flower of his forces, he alſo had fortified 
himfelf with the Grecian infantry, whom he had 
drawn up near his perſon, believing this body only 
capable of oppoſing the Macedonian phalanx. As 
his army ſpread over a much greater ſpace of ground 
than that of the enemy, he intended to ſurround, 
and to charge them at one and the ſame time, both 
in front and flank, which, from Alexander's diſ- 
polition, he ſoon after found impoſſible, | 
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Darius being afraid leſt the Macedonians ſhould 
draw him from the ſpot of ground he had levelled, 
and carry him into another that was rough and un. 
even, commanded the cavalry in his left wing, 
which ſpread much farther than that of the ene- 
my's right to march directly forward, and wheel 
about upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent 
them from extending their troops farther. Upon 
which Alexander diſpatched againſt them the 
body of horſe in his ſervice, commanded by Me- 
nidas; but as theſe were not able to make head 
againſt the enemy, becauſe of their prodigious 
numbers, he reinforced them with the Pæonians, 
whom Aretas commanded, and with the foreign 
cavalry. Beſides the advantage of numbers, the 
Perſians had that alſo of coats of mail, which ſecured 
themſelves and their horſes much more, and by 
which Alexander's cavalry -was prodigiouſly an- 
noyed. However, the Macedonians marched to 
the charge with great bravery, and at laſt put the 
enemy to flight. 

Upon this the Perſians oppoſed the chariots 
armed with ſcythes againſt the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, in order to break it, but with little ſuc- 
ceſs. The noiſe which the ſoldiers, who were 
lightly armed, made by ſtriking their ſwords againſt 
their bucklers, and the arrows which flew on all 
ſides, frighted the horſes, and made a great num- 

ber 
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ber of them turn back againſt their own troops. 
Others, laying hold of the horſes bridles, pulled 
the riders down, and cut them to pieces. Part of 
the chariots drove between the battalions; whick 
opened to make way for them, as they had been 
ordered to do, by which means ”_ did little or no 
execution. 
Alexander ſceing Darius ſet his whole army in 
motion, in order to charge him, employed a ſtra- 
tagem to encourage his ſoldiers. When the battle 
was at the hotteſt, and the Macedonians were in 
the greateſt danger, Ariſtander, the ſoothſayer, 
clothed in his white robes, holding: a branch of 
laurel in his hand, advances among the comba- 
tants, as he had been inſtructed by the King; and 
crying, that he ſaw an eagle hovering over Alex- 
ander's head (a ſure omen of victory), he ſhewed 
with his finger the pretended hird-to the ſaldiers; 
who, relying upon the fincerity of the: ſoothſayer, 
fancied they alſo ſaw itz and therebpen' Renewed 
the attack with greater chearfulneſs and ardour 
than ever. Alexander now. preſſed to the place 
in which Darius was ſtationed, and the preſence of 
the two oppoſing kings inſpired both ſicles with 
vigour. Darius was mounted on a chariot, and 
Alexander on horſeback; both ſurrounded with their 
braveſt officers and ſoldiers, whoſe only endea- 
vours were to fave the lives of their reſpective 
%% Vol. II. M princes, 
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princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle 
was obſtinate and bloody. Alexander having 
wounded Darius's equerry with a javelin, the Per- 
ſians as well as Macedonians imagined that the king 
was killed; upon which the former, breaking aloud 
into the moſt diſmal ſounds, the whole army was 
ſeized with the greateſt conſternation. The relations 
of Darius, who were at his left hand, fled away with 
the guards, and ſo abandoned the chariot; bur 
thoſe who were at his right took him into the 
centre of their body. Hiſtorians relate, that this 
prince, having drawn his ſcimitar, reflected whe- 
ther he ought not to lay violent hands upon him- 
ſelf, rather than fly in an ignominious manner. 
But perceiving, from his chariot, that his ſoldiers 
ſtill fought, he was aſhamed to forſake them; and 
as divided between hope and deſpair, the Perſians 
retired inſenſibly, and thinned their ranks, when 
it could no longer be called a battle, but a ſlaugh- 
ter. Then Darius turning about his chariot, fled 
with the reſt, and the conqueror was now wholly 
employed in purſuing him. But in the mean time, 
finding that the left wing of his army, which was 
commanded by Parmenio, was in great danger, 
Alexander was obliged to deſiſt from purſuing Da- 
rius, whom he had almoſt overtaken, and wheeled 
round to attack the Perlian horſe, that, after plun- 
dering the camp, were retiring in good order; 
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them he cut in pieces; and the ſcale of battle turn- 
ing in favour of the Macedonians, a total rout of 
the Perſians enſued, The purſuit was warm, and 
the daughter amazing. Alexander rode as far as. 
Arbela after Darius, hoping every moment to 
come up with that monarch: he had juſt paſſed 
through when Alexander arrived ; but he left his 
treaſure, with his bow and ſhield, as a prey to the 
enemy. | 
Such was the ſucceſs of this famous battle, which 
gave empire to the conqueror, According to Ar- 
rian, the Perſians loſt three hundred thouſand men, 
beſides thoſe who were taken priſoners; which at leaſt 
is a proof that the loſs was very great on their (ide. 
That of Alexander's was very inconſiderable ; he 
not loſing, according to the laſt mentioned author, 
above twelve hundred men, moſt of whom were 
horſe. This engagement was fought in the month 
of October, about the ſame time that, two years 
before, the battle of Iſſus was fought. As Ganga- 
mela, in Aſſyria, the ſpot where the two armies en- 
gaged, was a ſmall place, of very little note, this 
was called the battle of Arbela, that city being 
neareſt to the field of action. | 
Darius, after this dreadful defeat, rode towards 
the river Lycus, with a very few attendants. He 
was adviſed to break down the bridges, to ſecure 
his retreat, but he refuſed; ſaying, He would not 
M2 ſave 
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ſave his life at the expence of thouſands of his 
ſubjects. After riding a great number of miles 
full ſpeed, he arrived, at midnight, at Arbela; 
from thence he fled towards Media, over the Ar- 
menian mountains, followed by his ſatraps, and a 
few of his guards, expecting the worſt, deſpairing 
of fortune, a wretched ſurvivor of his country's 
ruin, 

In the mean time Alexander approached near 
Babyjon; and Mazæus, the governor, who had 
retired thither after' the battle of Arbela, ſurren- 
dered it to him without ſtriking a blow. Alexan- 
der, therefore, entered the city, at the head of 
his whole army, as if he had been marching to a 
battle. The walls of Babylon” were lined with 
people, notwithſtanding the greateſt part of the 
Citizens were gone out before, from the impatient 
deſire they had to fee their new ſovereign, whoſe 
renown had far outſtripped his march. Bagopha- 
nes, governor of the fortreſs, and guardian of the 
treaſure, unwilling to diſcover 4efs zeal than Ma- 
zaus, ſtrewed the ſtreets with flowers, and raiſed 
on both ſides of the way ſilver altars, which ſmoked 
not only with frankincenſe, but the moſt fragrant 
perfumes of every kind, Laſt of all came the pre- 
ſents which were to be made to the king, viz. 
herds of cattle, and a great number of horles ; as 


allo lions and panthers, which were carried in 
Cages, 
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cages. After theſe the Magi walked, ſinging hymns 
after the manner of their country ; then the Chal- 
deans, accompanied by the Babyloniſh ſoothſayers 
and muſicians. The rear was brought vp by the 
Babyloniſh cavalry ; of which both men and horſes 
were ſo ſumptuous, that imagination can ſcarce_- 
reach their magnificence. The king cauſed the 
people to walk after the infantry, and himſelf, ſur- 
rounded with his guards, and ſeated on a chariot, 
entered the city, and from thence rode to the pa- 
lace, as in a kind of triumph. The next day he 
took a view of all Darius's money and moveables, 
which amounted to incredible ſums, and which he 
diſtributed with generolity among his ſoldiers, He 
gave the government of the province to Mazæus; 
and the command of the forces he left there to 
Apollodorus, of Amphipolis. 

From Babylon Alexander marched to the pro- 
vince of Syraceni, afterwards to Suſa, where he 
arrived after a march of twenty days, and found 
treaſures to an infinite amount, Theſe alfo he | 
applied to the purpoſes of rewarding merit and 
courage among his troops. In this city he left 
the mother and children of Darius; and from 
thence, he went, forward till he came to a river, 
called Paſitigris. Having croſſed it, with nine 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, conſiſting 
of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mercenaries, 
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and a reinforcement of three thouſand Thracians, 
he entered the country of Uxii. This region lies 
near Suſa, and extends to the frontiers of Perſia, 
a narrow paſs only lying between it and Suſiana. 
Madathes commanded this province. He was not 
a time-ſerver, nor a follower of fortune; but 
faithful to his ſovereign, he reſolved to hold out 
to the laſt extremity; and for this purpoſe had 
withdrawn into his own city, which ſtood in the 
midſt of craggy rocks, and was ſurrounded with 
precipices. Having been forced from thence, he 
retired into the citadel, whence the beſieged ſent 
thirty Ueputies to Alexander, to ſue for quarter, 
which they obtained at laſt, by the interpoſition. 
of Syſigambis, The king not only pardoned 
Madathes, who was a near relation of that princeſs, 
but likewiſe ſet all the captives, and thoſe who had 
ſurrendered themſelves, at liberty ; permitted them 
to enjoy their ſeveral rights and privileges; would 
not ſuffer the city to be plundered ; but let them 

lough their lands, without paying any tribute. 
From thence he paſſed on to the paſs of Suſa, de- 
fended by mountains almoſt inacceſſible, and by 
Atiobarzanes, with a hody of five thouſand men: 
he there ſtopped for a while ; but being led by a 
different rout among the mountains, he came over 


the paſs, and ſo cut the army that defended it in 
pieces, 
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Alexander, from an effe& of the good fortune 
which conſtantly attended him in all his under- 
takings, having extricated himſelf happily out of 
the danger to which he was fo lately expoſed, 
marched immediately towards Perſia. Being on 
the road, he received letters from Tiridates, go- 
vernor of Perſepolis, which informed him, that 
the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of 
his advancing towards him, were determined to 
plunder Darius's treaſures, with which he was en- 
truſted; and, therefore, that it was neceſſary for 
him to make all the haſte imaginable to ſeize them 
himſelf; that he had only the Araxes to croſs, 
after which the road was ſmooth and eaſy. Alex- 
ander, upon this news, leaving his infantry behind, 
marched the whole night at the head of his cavalry, 
who were very much harraſſed by the length and 
ſwiftneſs of his march, and paſſed the Araxes, on 
a bridge, which, by his order, had been built ſome 
days before, 
But as he drew near the city, he perceived 3 
large body of men, who exhibited a memorable 
inſtance of the greateſt miſery. Theſe were about 
four thouſand Greeks, very far advanced in years, 
who, having been made priſoners of war, had 
ſuffered all the torments which the Perſian tyranny 
could inflict, The hands of ſome had been cur 
off, the feet of others; and others again had loſt 
M4 their 
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their noſes and ears. They appeared like ſo trtany 
ſhatlows, rather than like men; ſpeech being 
almoſt the only thing by which they were known 
to be ſuch. Alexander could not refrain from 
tears at chis ſight; and as they irreſiſtibly beſought 
him co commiſerate their condition, he bade them, 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not to deſpond; and 
aſſured them that they ſhould again ſee their wives 
and country. They choſe, however, to remain in 
a place where misfortune now became habitual ; 
wherefore he rewarded them liberally: for their 
ſufferings, and commanded the governor of the 
province to treat them with mildneſs and reſpect. 
The day following he entered the city of Petſepolis, 
at the head of his victorious, ſoldiers ; who, though 
the inhabitants made no reſiſtance, began to cut 
in. pieces all thoſe who ſtill remained in the city. 
However, the king ſoon put an end to the maſſacre, 
and forbade his ſoldiers to commit any further 
violence. The riches he had found in, other places 
were but trifling, when compared to thoſe he found 
here. This, however, did not ſave the city; for 
being one day at a banquet among his friends, and 
happening to drink to excels, the converſatlon ran 
upon the various cruelties exerciſed by the Per- 
ſians in Greece, particularly at Athens. Thais, 
- an Athenian courtezan, urged the puſillanimity of 
not taking revenge for. ſuch repeated flaughters. 
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Theſe were her words—words which reflect no 
honour, either on the ſenſibility of her ſex, or the 
delicacy of Alexander's manners, who could enjoy 
the company of ſuch a wretch. “ This day,” 
cried the, “ has fully repaid all my wanderings 
and troubles in Aſia, by putting it in my power to 
humble the pride of Perſia's infolent kings. To 
wrap the palace of Perſepolis in flames, will be a 
noble deed; but, how much more glorious would 
it be to fire the palace of that Xerxes, who laid the 
city of Athens in ruins; and to have it told, in fu- 
ture times, that a fong/e woman of Alexander's train, 
had taken more ſignal vengeance on the enemies of 
Greece, than all her former generals had been able 
to do.“ All the gueſts applauded: the diſcourſe ; 
when immediately the king roſe from table (his 
head being crowned with flowers), and, taking 
a torch in his hand, he advanced forward, to exe- 
cute his mad, exploit. 'The whole company fol- 
. Jowed' him, breaking into loud acclamations, and, 
after ſinging and dancing, ſurrounded the palace. 
All ther reſt of the Macedonians, at this noiſe, 
ran in crowds, with lighted tapers, and ſet fire to 
every part of it. However, Alexander was ſorry 
not long after for what he had done, and there- 
upon gave orders for extinguiſhing the fire; but 
it was too late. | 
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While Alexander was thus triumphing in all 
the exultation of ſucceſs, the wretched Darius was 
by this time arrived at Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media. There remained ſtill with this fugitive 
prince thirty thouſand foot ; among whom were 
four thouſand Greeks, that were faithful to him 
to the laſt. Beſides theſe he had four thouſand 
flingers, and upwards of three thouſand Bactrian 
horſe, whom Beſſus, their govetnor, commanded, 
Darius, even with ſo ſmall a force, ſtill conceived 
hopes of oppoling his rival, or at leaſt of pro- 
tracting the war; but he was ſurrounded with 
traitors; his want of ſucceſs had turned all man- 
kind againſt him: but Nabarzanes, one of the 
greateſt lords of Perſia, and general of the horſe, 
had conſpired with Beſſus, general of the Bactrians, 
to commit the blackeſt of all crimes; and that was, 
to ſeize upon the perſon of the king, and lay him 
in chains, which they might eaſily do, as each of 
them had a great number of ſoldiers under his 
command. Their deſign was, if Alexander ſhould 
purſue them, to ſecure themſelves, by giving up 

Darius alive into his hands; and in caſe they 
eſcaped, to murder that prince, and afterwards 
uſurp his crown, and begin a new war. Theſe 
traitors ſoon won over the troops, by repreſenting 
to them, that they were going to their deſtruction; 


that they would ſoon be cruſhed under the * 
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of an empire which was juſt ready to fall; at the 
ſame time, that Bactriana was open to them, and 
offered them immenſe riches, Theſe promiſes 
ſoon prevailed upon the perfidious army, the 
Greek mercenaries excepted, who rejected all 
their propoſals with diſdain. Theſe brave and 
generous-minded men gave Darius the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of their fidelity and attachment. Thus 
betrayed by his generals, and purſued by his ene- 
mies, they ſolicited the honour of protecting his 
perſon; aſſuring him, they would do fo, at the 
expence of the laſt drop of their blood. But his 
noble ſpirit would not ſuffer him to accept the 
offer. © If my own ſubjects,“ ſaid he, © will not 
grant me protection, how can I ſubmit to receive 
it from the hands of ſtrangers ?” Perhaps he 
thought, that his avowing his diſtruſt of Beſſus 
would have haſtened the calamities which he and 
his accomplices were meditating. His faithful 
Grecian ſoldiers finding it beyond their power to 
grant him any relief, threw themſelves upon the 
mercy of Alexander; who, in conſideration of 
their noble ſpirit, forgave them, and employed 
them in his own ſervice. The traitors ſeized and 
bound their monarch in chains of gold, under the 
appearance of honour, as he was a king; then 
incloſing him in a covered chariot, they ſet out 
towards Bactriana. In this manner they carried 


him, 
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him, with the utmoſt diſpatch; until being in- 
formed that the Grecian army was {till hotly pur- 
ſuing them, they found it impoſſible either to con- 
_ ciliate the friendſhip of Alexander, or to ſecure a 
throne for themſelves: they therefore once more, 
gave Darius his liberty, and deſired him to make 
the beſt of his eſcape with them from the con- 
queror ; but he replied, That the gods were ready 
to revenge the evils he had already ſuffered ; and, 
appealing to Alexander for juſtice, , refuſed to 
follow a band of traitors. At theſe words they 
fell into the utmoſt fury, thruſting him with their 
darts and their ſpears, and left him to linger in 
this manner, unattended, the remains of his 
wretched life. The traitors then made their eſcape 
different ways; while the victorious Macedonians, 
at length coming up, found Darius in a ſolitude, 
lying in his chariot, and drawing near his end. 
However, he had ſtrength enough before he died, 
to call for drink, which a Macedonian, Polyſtratus 
by name, brought him. The generoſity of the 
unfortunate monarch ſhone forth, on this melan- 
choly occaſion, in the addreſs he made to this 
ſtranger. © Now, indeed,” ſaid he,“ I ſuffer the 
extremity of miſery, ſince it is not in my power 
to reward thee for this act of humanity.” He had 
a Perſian priſoner, whom he employed as his 
interpreter. Darius, after drinking the liquor that 


had 
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had been given him, turned to the Macedonian, 
and ſaid, That in the deplorable ſtate to which he 
was reduced, he however ſhould have the comfort 
to ſpeak to one who could underſtand him, and 
that his laſt words would not be loſt; He there- 
fore charged him to tell Alexander, That he had 
died in his debt; that he gave him many thanks 
for the great humanity he had exerciſed towards 
his mother, his wife, and his children, whoſe lives 
he had not only ſpared, but reſtored to their 
former ſplendor ; that he beſought the gods to give 
victory to his arms, and make him monarch of 
the univerſe ; that he thought he need not intreat 
him to revenge the execrable. murder committed 
on his perſon, as this was the wee cauſe of 
kings. 

Aſter this, taking Polyſtratus by 8 hand. 

16 Give him,” ſaid he, „thy hand, as I give thee 
mine; and carry him, in my name, the only pledge 
I atn able to give of my gratitude and affections.“ 
Saying theſe words, he breathed his laſt. 

Alexander coming up a moment after, and 
ſeeing Darius's body, he wept bitterly ; and, by 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of affection that could be 
given, proved how intimately he was affected with 
the unhappineſs of a prince who deſerved a better 
fate. He immediately pulled off his military cloak, 
and threw. it on Darius's body ; then cauſing it to 
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be embalmed, and his coffin to be adorned with 
roval magnificence, he ſent it to Syſigambis, to be 
interred with the honours uſually paid to the de- 
ceaſed Perſian monarchs, and entombed with his 
anceſtors. Thus died Darius, in the fiftieth year 
of his age, ſix of which he reigned with felicity. 
In him the Perſian empire ended, after having 
exiſted from the time of Cyrus the Great, a period 
of two hundred and ninety- nine years. 

The traitor, Beſſus, did not eſcape the fate due 
to his crime. Alexander purſued him, to avenge 
on the murderer the death of his royal maſter ; for 
he did not conſider Darius ſo much in the capacity 
of an enemy, as Beſſus in that of a friend to the 
perſon he had baſely ſlain. After wandering, in 
anxiety and horror, from province to province, he 
was delivered by the aſſociates of his guilt into the 
hands of Alexander, by whom he was put to a cruel 
death. | 

The death of Darius only ſerved to inflame the 
ſpirit of ambition in Alexander to purſue further 
conqueſts, After having in vain attempted to 
purſue Beſſus, who now aſſumed the name of king, 
he deſiſted, in order co croſs Parthia, and in three 
days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, which 
ſubmitted to his arms. He afterwards ſubdued 
the Mandii, the Arii, the Drangæ, the Arachoſi, 
and ſeveral other nations, into which his army 
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marched with greater ſpeed than people generally 
travel. He frequently would purſue an enemy for 
whole days and nights together, almoſt without ſuf- 
fering his troops to take any reſt. By this prodi- 
gious rapidity, he came unawares upon nations who 
thought him at a great diſtance, and ſubdued them 
before they had time to put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence. | 
It was upon one of theſe excurſions that 
Thaleſtris, queen of the Amazons, came to pay 
him a viſit. A violent deſire of ſeeing Alexander 

bad prompted that princeſs to leave her dominions, 
and travel through a great number of countries 
to gratify her curioſity. Being come pretty near 
his camp, ſhe ſent word, That a queen was come 
to viſit him ; and that ſhe had a prodigious inclina- 
tion to cultivate his acquaintance, and accordingly 
was arrived within a little diſtance from that place. 
Alexander having returned a favourable anſwer, 
ſhe commanded her train to ſtop, and herſelf came 
forward, with three hundred women; and the 
moment ſhe perceived the king, ſhe leaped from 
her horſe, having two lances in her right hand. 
She looked upon the king without diſcovering 
the leaſt ſign of admiration, and ſurveying him 
attentively, did not think his ſtature anſwerable to 
his fame; for the Barbarians are very much ſtruck 
with a majeſtic air; and think thoſe only capable 
of 
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of mighty atchievements, on whom nature has be- 
ftowed bodily advantages. She did not ſcruple to 
tell him, that the chief motive of her journey was 
to have poſterity by him; adding, that ſhe was 
worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, 
upon this requeſt, was obliged to make ſome ſtay 
in this place; after which Thaleſtris returned to 
her kingdom, and the king into the province inha- 

bited by the Parthians. — | 
Alexander, now enjoying a little repoſe, aban- 
PR himſelf to ſenſuality; and he whom the 
arms of the Perſians could not conquer, fell a 
victim to their vices. Nothing was now to be ſeen 
but games, parties of pleaſures, women and ex- 
ceſſive feaſting, in which he uſed to revel whole 
days and nights. Not ſatisfied with the buffoons, 
and the performers on inſtrumental muſic, whom 
he had brought with him out of Greece, he obliged 
the captive women, whom he carried along with 
him, to ſing ſongs, after the manner of their 
country. He happened, among theſe women, to 
perceive one who appeared in deeper affliction 
than the reſt; and who, by a modeſt, and at the 
fame time a noble confuſion, diſcovered a greater 
reluctance than the others to appear in public. 
She was a perfe& beauty, which was very much 
heightened by her baſhfulneſs ; whilſt ſhe threw 
her eyes to the ground, and did all in her power 
to 
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to conceal her face. The king ſoon imagined, by 
her air and mien, that ſhe was not of vulgar birth, 
and enquiring himſelf into it, the lady anſwered, 
That ſhe was grand-daughter to Ochus, who not 
long before had ſwayed the Perſian ſceptre, and 
daughter of his ſon; that ſhe had married Hy- 
ſtaſpes, who was related to Darius, and general of a 
great army. Alexander being touched with com- 
paſſion, when he heard the unhappy fate of a prin- 
ceſs of the blood-royal, and: the ſad condition to 
which ſhe was reduced, not only gave her liberty, 
but returned all her poſſeſſions; and cauſed her 
huſband to be ſought for, in order that ſhe might 
be reſtored to him. 

But now the veteran ſoldiers who had fought 
under Philip, not having the leaſt idea of ſenſu- 
ality, inveighed publicly againſt the prodigious 
luxury, and the numerous vices which the army 
had learnt in Suſa and Ecbatana. The king there- 
fore thought that the ſateſt remedy would be to 
employ them, and for that purpoſe led them againſt 
Beſſus. But as the army was incumbered with 
booty and an uſeleſs train of baggage, ſo that it 
could ſcarce move, he firſt cauſed all his own 
baggage to be carried into a great ſquare, and 
afterwards that of his army (ſuch things excepted 
as were abſolutely neceſſary ;) then ordered the 
whole to be carried from thence in carts to a lar 

Vor. II. N plain. 
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plain. Every one was in great pain to know the 
meaning of all this; but after he had ſent away 
the horſes, he himſelf ſet fire to his own things, 
and commanded every one to follow his example. 
| Hitherto we have feen Alexander triumphing 
by a courſe of virtue, we are now to behold him 
ſwollen up by ſucceſs, ſpoiled by flattery and: 
enervated by vices, exhibiting a very doubtful 
character, and mixing the tyrant with the hero, 
A conſpiracy was formed againſt him' by one 
Dymnus ; this was communicated by a Macedo- 
nian ſoldier to Philotas, one of Alexander's fa- 
vourites. Philotas neglected divulging it to his 
maſter; and thus became ſuſpected himſelf, as be- 
ing concerned in the conſpiracy. Parmenio alſo, 
the father of this young favourite, became equally 
obnoxious; and as the ſuſpicion of tyrants is equally 
fatal with a conviction, Alexander doomed both to 
deſtruction. TR | 
In the beginning of the night, various parties of 
guards having been poſted in the ſeveral places 
neceſſary, ſome entered the tent of- Philotas, who 
was then in a deep ſleep; when ſtarting from his 
ſlumbers, as they were putting.,manacles on his 
hands, he cried, Alas] my- ſovereign, the inveteracy 
of my enemies has got the better of your good- 
neſs. | After this they covered his face, and brought 
him to the palace without uttering a ſingle word. 
His 
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His hands were 'tic' behind him, and his head 
covered” with a coarſe worn-out piece of cloth. 
Loft to himſelf, he did not dare to look up, or 
open his lips; but the tears ſtreaming from his eyes, 
he fainted away in the arms of the man Who held 
him. As the ſtanders-by wiped off the tears in 
which his face was bathed, recovering his ſpeech 
and his voice 6 inſenſible ng he ſeemed 
deſirous of ſpeaki | 

The reſult of t is interview was, chat Philotas 
ſhould be put to the rack. The perſons who pre- 
ſided on that occaſion, were' his moſt inveterate 
enemies, and they made him ſuffer every kind of 
torture. Philotas at firſt diſcovered the utmoſt 
reſolution and ſtrength of mind; the torments he 
ſuffered not being able to force from him a ſingle 
word, nor even ſo much as a ſigh. But at laſt, 
conquered by pain, he acknowledged himſelf to 
be guilty, named ſeveral accomplices, and, as his 
tormentors would have It, accuſed” his own father. 
The next day the anfwers of Philotas were read 
in full aſſembly, he himſelf being preſent. Upon 
the whole he was unanimouſly ſentenced to die; 
immediately after which he was ſtoned according 
to the cuſtom of Macedonia, with ſome other of 
the conſpirators. w 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that 
of Parmenio: whether it was that Alexander 
. NS --- * really 
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really believed' him guilty, or was afraid of the 
father, now he had put the ſon to death. Polyda- 
mus, one of the lords of the court, was appointed to 
ſee the execution performed. He had been one 
of Parmenio's moſt intimate friends, if we may 
give that name to courtiers, who ſtudy only their 
own fortunes. This was the very reaſon of his 
being nominated, becauſe no one could ſuſpect, 


. that he was ſent with any ſuch orders againſt Par- 


menio. - He therefore ſet out for Media, where 


that general commanded the army and was en- 


truſted with the king's treaſure, which amounted 
to an hundred and fourſcore thouſand talents, 
about twenty-ſeven millions ſterling. Alexander 
had given him ſeveral letters for Cleander, the 
king's lieutenant in the province, and for the 
principal officers. Two were for Parmenio; one 
of them from Alexander, and the other ſealed 
with Philotas's ſeal, as if he had been alive, to 
prevent the father from harbouring the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion. Polydamus was but eleven days on his 
journey, and alighted in the night-time at Cle- 
ander's. After having taken all the precautions 
neceſſary, they went together with a great number 
of attendants to meet Parmenio, who at this time 
was walking in a park of his own. The moment 
Polydamus ſpied him, though at a great diſtance, 
he ran to embrace him with an air of the utmoſt 

oy; 
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joy; and after compliments, intermixed with the 
ſtrongeſt indications 'of "friendſhip, had paſſed on 
both ſides, he gave him Alexander's letter, which 
opening, and "afterwards" that under the name of 
Philotas, he ſeemed pleaſed with the contents. 
At that very inſtant Cleander thruſt 2 dagger into 
his fide, then made another "thruſt - in his throat; 
and the reſt gave him ſeveral wounds, even aftet 
he was dead. He was at the time of his death 
threeſcore- and ten years of age, and had ſerved 
his | maſter with a e and '2ral, er in the 
end was thus rewarded,” 
In che three great battles which made Alex 
ander maſter of Perſia, Parmenio had the honour 
of-commanding the left wing. Alexander had felt 
che good effects both of his- military fkill, and of 
His zeal for his welfare and ſucceſs; he therefore 
reſpected him, and all his ſoldiers revered and love 
him. Philotas, whom we. have found even forced 
to become the accuſer of his innocent father, and 
cruelly put to death, was the laſt of three brothers. 
The other two had been bred to arms; they were 
both men of valour, and had fallen in Pg 
the mad ambition of their father's murderer. 

In order to prevent the ill «conſequences that 
might ariſe from the contemplation of theſe cruel- 
ties, Alexander ſet out upon his march, and con- 
tinuec to ä Beſſus, upon which occaſion he 


| expoſed 
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expoſed himſelf to great hardſhips and dangers. 
Bęſſus however was treated by his followers. in the 
fame. manner he had treated the king his maſter: 
Spitamenes, his chief confidant, having formed a 
conſpiracy. againſt hin, ſeized his perſon, put him 
in chains, forced the rgyal robes from- his back; 

and with à chain round. his neck, he was delivered 
up in the moſt ignominious manner to Alexander. 
The king, cauſed this, map to be treated with 
his uſual cruelty; after reproaching him for his 
treachery, and cauſing his noſe and ears to be 
cut off, he ſent him to Ecbatana, . there- to ſuffer 
whatever puniſhment Darivs's, mother ſhould think 
proper toi inflict upon him. Four trees were bent 


by main force, one towards the other, and to each 


of theſe geges one of. the limbs of this traitor's body 
was faſtened. Aſterwards theſe, trees being tt 
retumt to ; their natural; poſition, they flew back 
with ſa. much violence, that each tore away the 
limb chat waz fixed to it, and. o quartered, him. 
Thus uniting in his perſon at once great ne 
and great enterprize, Alexanden ſtill... marched 
forward in ſearch of new nations whom he might 
ſubdue. Af city . inhabited, by the Branchid he 
totally overturned; and maſſacred all the. inhabi- 
tants in cool blood, only for being, defcended from 
ſomę traitorous Greeks, that had delivered up. the 


a of 2 temple with; which they had: been 
; entruſted, 
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entruſted, He then advanced to the river Jaxerthes, 
where he received a wound in che leg. From 
thence he went forward, and took the capital of 
Sogdiana; at which place he received an 'embaſty 
from the Seythians} who lived free and indepen« 
dent, but now ſubmitted to him. It is ſuppoſed, 
however, by ſome; that this was only the ſubmiſſion 
of ſome bordering eribes: for it appears, from the 
united teſtimony of Arrian and Q. Curtius, that 
the renowned diſcipline” and courage of the Mace- 
donian army, had ſo ſmall an effect on the un- 
tractable but free ſpirits of the Scythians, that 
Alexander was forced to retire, covered with diſ- 
grace, and to turn his arms on a- foe leſs capable 
of reſiſtance, Curtius ſays, that the Macedonians 
ſuſtained ſuch a loſs in one particular battle, that 
death was the conſequence of making the leaſt 
mention of the event of that battle. If we- con- 
nder the abrupt manner in which theſe barbarians 
attacked, the Tapidity: with-which- they retreated, 
and #hat they were in their own country, and ſur- 
rounded * by foreſts - impenetrable do all but te 
therviſelves!' we ſhall not find it difficult to credit 
What hiſtorans kave nd: 239300 

Alexander then marched to Cyropolls, and be- 
ſieged i it. This was the laſt city of the Perſian 
empire, and had been built: by Cyrus; after whom 
bo dna and kaking the pladeg Re abandoned 
pods N44 it 
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it to plunder, - In this manner he went on, ca- 
priciouſly deſtroying ſome towns and building 
others, ſettling colonies in ſome places, and laying 
whole provinces waſte at his pleaſure. Among his 
other projects, an invaſion. of the kingdom of 
Scythia was one; but the crofling of the river 
Jaxerthes was by no means an eaſy taſk ; however, 
Alexander being always foremoſt. in encountering 
dangers, led on his troops acroſs the ſtream, which 
was very rapid, and gained a ſignal victory over 
the Scythians, who vainly gs to oppoſe him 
on the other fide, , 

A ſtrong hold called. Petra Oman, defended 
by a garriſon of thirty , thouſand, foldiers, with 
ammunition and proviſion for two years, was ſtill 
conſidered as impregnable. However, as difficul- 
ties only ſeemed to excite his ambition, his ſoldiers 
ſcaled, the cliff, and the barbarians. ſuppoling that 
the: whole Macedonian army was got over; their 
heads, ſurrendered upon condition that their lives 
ſhould, be ſpared ; but Alexander, forgetting. the 
faith of treaty, and the humanity which became 3 
foldier, on this occalipn, cauſed them all to be 
ſcourged with rods, and aſterwards to be fixed to 
croſſes at the foot of the ſaine rock. 

After this, having ſubdued the Maſſagetæ and 
Pabæ, he entered the province of Barſaria, from 
thence he advanced to Maracander, 20 appointed 
45 * Clitug 
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Clitus governor of that province, This was an old 
officer, who had fought under Philip, and ſignal- 
ized himſelf on many occaſions. At the battle 
of the Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare- 
headed, and Raſaces had his arm raiſed, in order 
to ſtrike him behind, Clitus covered the king with 
his ſhield, and cut off the barbarian's hand. Hel- 
lanice, his ſiſter, had nurſed Alexander, and he 
Joved her with as much tenderneſs as if ſhe had 
been his own mother. 

This favour, however, only advanced Clitus to 
a poſt of greater danger. One evening, at an en- 
tertainment, the king, after drinking immoderately, 
began to celebrate his own exploits: his boaſting 
even ſhocked thoſe very perſons who knew that 
he ſpoke truth, but particularly the old generals 
of his army, whoſe admirations were engroſſed, in 
ſome meaſure, by the actions of his father. Cli- 
tus was intoxicated, and turning about to thoſe 
who fat below him at table, quoted to them a paſ- 
ſage from Euripides, but in ſuch a manner that the 
king could only hear his voice, and not the words 
diſtinctly. The ſenſe of the paſſage was, That the 
Greeks had done very wrong in ordaining, that in 
the inſcriptions engraved on trophies, the names 
of kings only ſhould be mentioned; becauſe, by 
theſe means, brave men were robbed of the glory 
they had purchaſed with their blood. The king, 


ſuſpect- 
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ſuſpecting Clitus had let drop ſome diſobliging ex- 
preſſions, aſked thoſe who fat neareſt him what he 
had ſaid. As no one anſwered, Clitus, raiſing his 
voice by degrees, began to relate the actions of 
Philip, and his wars in Greece, preferting them to 
whatever was doing at that time; which created x 
great diſpute between the young and old men 
Though the king was prodigiouſſy vexed in his 
mind, he nevertheleſs ſtifled his reſentment, and 
ſeemed to liſten very patiently to all Clitus ſpoke 
to his prejudice. It is probable he would have 
quite ſuppreſſed his paſſion, had. Clitus ſtopped 
there; but the latter growing more and more inſo- 
lent, as if determined to exaſperate and inſult the 
king, he went ſuck lengths as to defend Parmenio 
publicly; and to aſſert, that the deſtroying .of 
Thebes was but trifling, in compariſon of the ivic- 
tory which Philip had gained, over the. Artheruans; 
and that the old Macedonians, though ſornetimes 
unſucceſsful, were greatly ſuperior. to 11 who 
were fo raſh as to deſpiſe them. 

Alexander telling him, that in got gananii 
the name of ill ſucceſs, he was pleading his own 
cauſe ; Clitus riſes up, with his eyes ſparkling with 
wine and. anger: It is, nevertheleſs, this hand 
(faid he to him, extending it at the ſame time) 
that ſaved yaur/life, at the battle of Granicus. It 
is che blood and wounds of theſe very Macedo- 


nians, 
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oians, who are accuſed of cowardice, that raiſed you 
to this grandeur; but the tragical end of Parmenio 
ſhews, what rewards they and myſelf may expect 
far. all our ſervices. This laſt reproach ſtung 
Alexander: however, he ſtill reſtrained his paſſion, 
and only commanded him to leave the table, 
« He is in the right (ſays Clitus, as he roſe up) 
not to bear free- born men at his table, who can 
only tell him truth. He will do well to paſs his 
life among barbarians and ſlaves, who will be proud 
to pay their adoration to his Perſian girdle, and his 
white robe.” But now. the king, no longer able 
to- ſuppreſs his rage, ſnatched a javelin from one of 
his guards, and would have killed Clitus on the 
ſpot, had not the courtiers with-held his arm, and 
Clitus been forced, but with great difficulty, out 
of the hall. However, he returned into it that 
moment by another door, ſinging, with an air of 
inſolence, verſes reflecting highly on the prince, 
who ſceing the general near him, ſtruck. him with 
bis javelin, and laid him dead at; his feet, crying 
out at the ſame nme Go now to Philip, to . 
memo, and to Atta 8 „ . 

The king had no 1 3 his faithful 
ſervant, : that, he perceived the atrociouſneſs of the 


act: he threw himſelſf upon the dead body, forced 
out the javelin, and would, have. deſtroyed himſelf, 
had he not been prevented by his guards, who 
leized 
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ſeized and carried him forcibly to his' 6wn apart- 
ment, where the flattery and the perſuaſion of his 
friends, at length, ſerved to alleviate His more. 
In order to divert his melancholy, Alexander hav- 
ing drawn his army out of «the - garriſons, Where 
they had wintered three months, marched towards 
a country called Gabana. In his way he met with 
a dreadful ſtorm, in which his army ſuffered great- 
ly: from thence he went into the country of Sact; 
which he ſoon over-run,- and laid waſte, Soon 
after this Axertes, one of its monarchs, received 
him in his palace, which was adorned with barba- 
rous magnificence. ' He had a daughter, called 
Roxana, a young lady whoſe exquiſite beauty was 
heightened by the charms of wit and good ſenſe. 
Alexander found her charms irreſiſtible, and made 
her his wife; covering his paſſion with the ſpe- 
cious pretence of uniting the two nations in ſuch 
bonds as ſhould improve their mutual harmony, 
by blending their intereſts, and throwing down 
all diſtinctions between the conquerors and the 
conquered. This marriage diſpleaſed the Mace 
donians very much, and exaſperated his chief 
courtiers, when it was ſeen that he made one of 
his ſlaves his father-in-law, But as, after murder- 
ing Clitus, no one dared ta ſpeak to him with free- 
dom, they N what he did wich their eyes 


and 
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and countenances, for they had nothing elſe left 
that was free. | 

 Aleginder having thus conquered all the Per- 
fan provinces, now, with boundleſs ambition, re- 
ſolved upon a perilous march into India, This 
country was conſidered as the richeſt in the world, 
not only in gold, but in pearls and precious ſtones, 
with which the inhabitants adorned themſelves; 
but being willing either to impreſs his ſoldiers with 
an idea of his authority, or to imitate the barba- 
rians in the magnificence of their titles, he was re- 
ſolved not only to be called, but to be believed, 
the ſon of Jupiter; as if it had been poſſible for him 
to command as abſolutely over the mind as over 
the tongue, and that the Macedonians would con- 
deſcend to fall proſtrate and adore him, after the 
Perſian manner, 

To ſoothe and cheriſh theſe diy preten- 
ſions, there were not wanting flatterers, thoſe com- 
mon peſts of a court, who are more dangerous to 
princes than the arrows of their enemies. But 
the Macedonians, indeed, would not ſtoop to this 
baſe adulation; all of them, to a man, refuſing to 
vary in any manner from the cuſtoms of their 
country. Among the number who diſdained to 
offer theſe baſe adulations, was Calliſthenes, the 
Philoſopher; but his integrity coſt him his, life: 
he was accuſed of being privy to a conſpiracy 

| formed 
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formed by Hermolaus, a young officer, upon the 
life of the King, and for this reaſon he was thrown 
into a dungeon, and loaded with irons. He ſoon 
found that he had no mercy to expect; the moſt 
grievous tortures were inflicted upon him, in order 
to extort a confeſſion of guilt; but he perſiſted in 
his innocence to the laſt, and wor dw in the midſt 
of his torments. 

The kingdom of India, for which Alexander 
now ſet out, was an extenſive territory, which has 
been uſually divided into two parts, India on this 
ſide, and India on the other ſide of the Ganges. 
All the Indians at that time were free, nor did 
they even adopt the baſe cuſtom of the Greeks, in 
purchaſing ſlaves to do the common offices of life. 
The people of that country were then divided 
into ſeven claſſes: the firſt and moſt honourable, 
though the ſmalleſt, were the guardians of religion; 
the ſecond and the greateſt, was that of the huſ- 
bandman, whoſe only employment was to cultivate 
the ground; the third was that of herdſmen and 
ſhepherds, who led the herds and flocks among 
the mountains; the fourth conſiſted of tradeſmen 
and merchants, among whom pilots and ſeamen 
were included; the fifth was of ſoldiers, whoſe 
only employment was war; the ſixth was of ma- 
giſtrgges, who ſuperintended the actions of others, 
either in cities or in the country, and reported 

rhe 
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the whole to the king; the ſeventh elaſs conſiſted 
of perſons employed in the publie councils, and 
who ſhared the cares of government with their ſo- 
vereign. Theſe orders of ſtate never blended nor 
intermarried with each other; none of them were 
permitted to follow two profeſſions at the ſame time, 
nor quit one claſs for another. 

Alexander having entered India, all the petty 
kings of the country came to meet him, and make 
their fubmifſions. On his march he took the city 
of Nyſa: he then marched towards Dædala, and 
diſperſed his army over the whole country, and took 
poſſeſſion of it without reſiſtance. He afterwards 
went forward towards the city of Hagoſa, which, 
after being beſieged in form, ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion. He next attacked the rock of Aornos, 
which was deemed inacceſlible, and which it was 
ſaid Hercules himſelf was not able to take; but 
the garriſon, ſtruck with the vaſtneſs of his warlike 
| preparations, in a panic delivered it up to his ar- 
my. He was faid to have been very much elated 
with his ſucceſs in reducing this fortreſs, which 
had bid defiance to che might of the great founder 
of his race. From -thence he marched to Acleſſi- 
mus, and after a march of ſixteen days, arrived 

on the banks of the great river Indus, where he 
fn that:H cepheſtion had got all things ready for 
his At purſuant to the orders he had before 


2 reccived. 
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received. Here he was met by Omphis, a king 
of the country, who did homage to Alexander, 
and made him a preſent of fifty-ſix elephants, and 
other animals of prodigious ſize. The ambaſh- 
dors from Abiſaries, a neighbouring monarch, 
came with the ſame offers, ſent preſents, and pro- 
miſed fidelity. There was ſtill a third monarch, 
whoſe name was Porus, from whom Alexander ex- 
pected ſimilar ſubmiſſion ; he even went to require 
it of him; but Porus anſwered, with great cold. 
neſs, that while he could fight, he ſhould diſdain 
to obey. 

In purſuance of this meſſage Alexander reſolved 
to inforce obedience; and giving the ſuperintend- 
ence of the elephants to Omphis, who had now 
changed his name to Taxilus, he advanced as far 
as the borders of the Hydaſpes. Porus was en- 
camped on the other ſide of it, in order to diſpute 
the paſſage with him, and had poſted at the head 
of his army eighty-five elephants of a prodigious 
ſize, and behind them three hundred chariots, 
guarded by thirty thouſand foot, not having, at 
moſt, above ſeven thouſand horſe. This prince 
was mounted upon an elephant of a much larger 
ſize than any of the reſt, and he himſelf exceeded 
the uſual ſtature of men: ſo that, clothed in his 
armour glittering with gold and ſilver, he appeared 
at the ſame time terrible and majeſtic. The great- 
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neſs of his courage equalled that of his ſtature; 
and he was as wiſe and prudent as it was poſſible, 
for the monarch of ſo barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, 
but the river they were obliged to pals. It was 
four furlongs wide (about four hundred fathoms) 
and ſo deep in every part, that it looked like a 
ſea, and was no where fordable, It was vaſtly 
impetuous, notwithſtanding its great breadth, for 
it rolled with as much violence as if it had 
been confined to a narrow channel; and its 
raging, foaming waves, which broke in many 
places, diſcovered that it was full of ſtones and 
rocks. However, n6thing was ſo dreadful as the 
appearance of the ſhore, which was quite covered 
with men, horſes, and clephants. Thoſe hideous 
animals ſtood like ſo many towers; and the In- 
dians exaſperated them, in order that the horrid 
cry they made might fill the enemy with great 
terror, However, this could not intimidate an 
army of men whoſe courage was proof againſt all 
attacks, and who were animated by an uninter- 
rupted ſeries of proſperities; but then they did 
not think it would be poſſible for them, as the 
banks were ſo crowded, to ſurmount the rapidity 
of the ſtream, or land with ſafety. 

Alexander was in great perplexity with the dif- 
ficulties that attended the paſſage of .this narrow 
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river; however, he reſolved to attempt it by night, 
and choſe one whoſe. lightning, thunder, and im- 
petuous winds, conſpired to drown the noiſe of 
his troops in their embarkation. He did not, how- 
ever, venture to crols with them in the very face 
of the enemy; but led them a few miles higher 
up the river, where the jutting out of a rock fa- 
voured his deſign. In this ſituation ſcarce any 
perſon appeared to oppole their deſcent; and the 
moment Alexander was landed, he drew up the 
forces that had paſſed with him, conſiſting of ſix 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, in order of 
battle. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had paſſed 
the river, had ſent againſt him a detachment, com- 
manded by one of his ſons, of two thouſand horle, 
and one hundred and twenty chariots, Alexan- 
der imagined them at firſt to be the enemy's van- 
guard, and that the whole army was behind them; 
but being informed it was but a detachment, he 
charged them with ſuch vigour, that Porus's ſon 
was killed on the ſpot, with four hundred horſes, 
and all the chariots were taken. 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of 
his ſon, the defeat of the detachment, and of A- 
lexander's approach, reſolved to go and meet Alex- 
ander, whom he juſtly ſuppoſed to be at the head 
of the choiceſt troops of his army. Accordingly, 
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leaving only a few elephants in his camp, to amuſe 
thoſe who were poſted on the oppoſite ſhore, he 
ſet out, with thirty thouſand foot, four thouſand 
horſe, three thouſand chariots, and rwo hundred 
elephants. Being come into a firm, ſandy foll, 
in which his horſes and chariots might wheel about 
with eaſe, he drew up his army in battle array, 
with an intent to wait the coming up of the ene- 
my. He poſted in front, and on the firſt line, all 
the elephants, at a hundred feet diſtance one from 
the other, in order that they might ſerve as a bul- 
wark to his foot, who were behind. It was his 
opinion that the enemy's cavalry would not dare 
to engage in theſe intervals, becauſe of the fear 
thoſe horſes would have of the elephants; and 
much leſs the infantry, when they ſhovld ſee that 
of the enemy poſted behind the elephants, and in 
danger of being trod to pieces. He had poſted 
ſome of his foot on the ſame line with the ele- 
phants, in order to cover their right and left; and 
this infantry was covered by his two wings of horſe, 
before which the chariots were poſted. Such was 

the order and diſpoſition of Porus's army. 
Alexander being come in ſight of the enemy, 
waited the coming-up of his foot, which marched 
with the utmoſt diligence, and arrived a little 
after; and in order that they might have time to 
take breath, and not to be led fo much fatigued 
O 2 as 
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as they were againſt the enemy, he cauſed his 
horſe to make a great many evolutions, in order 
to gain time. But now every thing being ready, 
and the infantry having ſufficiently recovered their 
vigour, Alexander gave the ſignal of batile. He 
did not think proper to begin by attacking the 
enemy's main body, where the infantry and 
the elephants were poſted, for the very reafon 
which had made Porus draw them up in that man- 
ner. But his cavalry being ſtronger, he drew out 
the greateſt part of them, and marching againſt 
the left wing, ſent Cœnus with his own regiment 
of horſe, and that of Demetrius, to charge them 
at the ſame time, ordering him to attack their ca- 
valry on the left behind, during which he himſelf 
would charge them both in front and flank, Se- 
leucus, Antigonus, and Tauron, who commanded 
the foot, were ordered not to ſtir from their poſts, 
till Alexander's cavalry had put that of the enemy, 
as well as their foot, into diſorder. 

Being come within arrow-ſhot, he detached a 
thouſand bow-men on horſeback, with orders for 
them to make their diſcharge on the horſe of Po- 
rus's left wing, in order to throw it into diſorder, 
whilſt he himſelf would charge this body in flank, 
before it had time to rally, The Indians having 
joined again their ſquadrons, and drawn them up 
into a narrower compaſs, advanced againſt Alex- 
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ander. At that inſtant Cœnus charged them in 
the rear, according to the orders given him ; in- 
ſomuch, that the Indians were obliged to face 
about on all ſides, to defend themſelves from the 
thouſand bow-men, and againſt Alexander and 
Cœnus. Alexander, to make the beſt advantage 
of the confuſion into which this ſudden attack had 
thrown them, charged with great vigour thoſe that 
had made head againſt him ; who being no longer 
able to ſtand ſo violent an attack, were ſoon broke, 
and retired behind the elephants, as to an impreg- 
nable rampart. The leaders of the elephants made 
them advance againſt the enemy's horſe; but that 
very inſtant the Macedonian phalanx moving on 
a ſudden, ſurrounded thoſe animals, and charged 
with their pikes the elephants themſelves, and their 
leaders. This battle was very different from all 
thoſe which Alexander had hitherto fought; for 
the elephants ruſhing upon the battalions, broke, 
with inexpreſſible fury, the thickeſt of them; when 
the Indian horſe, ſeeing the Macedonian foot ſtop- 
ped by the elephants, returned to the charge : 


however, that of Alexander being ſtronger, and 


having greater experience in war, broke this body 
a ſecond time, and obliged it to retire towards the 
elephants; upon which the Macedonian horſe, 


being all united in one body, ſpread terror and 


confuſion wherever they attacked. The elephants 
O 3 being 
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being an covered with wounds, and the greateſt 
part having ioft their leaders, did not obſerve 
their uſual order; but, diſtracted as it were with 
pain, no longer diſtinguiſhed friends from foes; 
but, running about from place to place, they over- 
threw every thing that came in their way. The 
Macedonians, who had purpoſely left a greater 
interval between their battalions, either made way 
for them whenever they came forward, or charged 
with darts, thoſe that fear and the tumult obliged 
to retire. Alexander, after having ſurrounded 
the enemy with his horſe, made a ſignal to his foot 
to march up with all imaginable ſpeed, in order 
to make a laſt effort, and to fall upon them with 
his whole force; all which they executed very 
ſucceſsfully, In this manner the greateſt part of 
the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces; and a body 
of their foot, which ſuſtained no leſs lots, ſeeing 
themſelves charged on all ſides, at laſt fled. Ca- 
torus, who had continued in the camp with the 
reſt of his army, ſeeing Alexander engaged with 
Porus, croſſed the river, and charging the routed 
ſoldiers with his troops, who were cool and vigo- 
rous, by that means killed as many enemies in the 
retreat, as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians loft, on this occaſion, twenty thou- 
ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe; not to men- 
tion the chariots, which were all broke to pieces, 

and 
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and the elephants, that were either killed or taken, 
Porus's two ſons fell in this battle, with Spitacus, 
governor of the province, all the colonels of horſe 
and foot, and thoſe who guided the elephants and 
chariots. As for Alexander, he loſt but fourſcore 
of the ſix thouſand ſoldiers who were at the firſt 
charge, ten bow-men of the horſe, twenty of his 
horſe-guards, and two hundred common ſoldiers. 
Porus, after having performed all the duty both 
of a ſoldier and a general in the battle, and fought 
with incredible bravery, ſecing all his horſe de- 
feated, and the greateſt part of his foot, did not 
behave like the great Darius, who, in a like diſ- 
aſter, was the firſt that fied : on the contrary, he 
continued in the field as long as one battalion or 
ſquadron ſtood their ground; but, at laſt, kaving 
received a wound 1n the ſhoulder, he retired up- 
on his elephant, and was eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by the greatneſs. of his ſtature, and his 
unparalleled bravery. Alexander finding who 
he was, by thoſe glorious marks, and being de- 
ſirous of ſaving this king, ſent Taxilus after 
him, becauſe he was of the ſame nation. The lat- 
ter, advancing as near to him as he might with- 
out any danger of being wounded, called to him 
to ſtop, in order to hear the mellage he had brought 
from Alexander. Porus turning back, and ſeeing 
it was. Taxilus, his old enemy, © How! ſays he, 
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of which ſeemed heightened by diſtreſs, did not 
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is it not Taxilus that calls; that traitor to his coun- 
try and kingdom!“ Immediately after which, he 
would have transfixed him with his dart, had he 
not inſtantly retired. Notwithſtanding this, Alex. 
ander was ſtill deſirous to ſave ſo brave a prince; 
and thereupon diſpatched other officers, among 
whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, 
who beſought him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to wait 
upon a conqueror altogether worthy of him: after 
much entreaty, Porus conſented, and accordingly 
ſet forward. Alexander, who had been told of 
his coming, advanced forwards, in order to re- 
ceive him, with ſome of his train. Being come 
pretty near, Alexander ſtopped, purpoſely to take 
a view of his ſtature and noble mien, he being 
about five cubits in height. Porus did not ſeem 
dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a re- 
ſolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whoſe 
courage in defending his dominions ought to ac- 
quire him the eſteem of the brave prince who had 
taken him priſoner. Alexander ſpoke firſt; and, 
with an auguſt and gracious air, aſked him how 
he deſired to be treated? * Like a king,” replied 
Porus. «But, continued Alexander, do you aſk 
nothing more?“ * No, replied Porus, all things 
are included in that ſingle word.” Alexander, 
ſtruck with this greatneſs of ſoul, the magnanimity 
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only reſtore him his kingdom, but annexed other 
provinces to it, and treated him with the higheſt 
teſtimonies of honour, eſteem, and friendſhip. 
Porus was faithful to him till his death. It is hard 
to ſay whether the victor or the yanquiſhed beſt de- 
ſerved praiſe on this occaſion, 

Alexander built a city on the ſpot where the 


battle had been fought; and another in that place 


where he had croſſed the river. He called the one 
Nicæa, from his victory; and the other Bucepha- 
lus, in honour of his horſe, who died there, not of 
his wounds, but of old age. After haying paid the 
laſt duties to ſuch of his ſoldiers as had loſt their 
lives 1n battle, he ſolemnized games, and offered 
up ſacrifices of thanks, in the place where he had 
paſſed the Hydaſpes. 

Alexander having now conquered Porus, ad- 
vanced into India; which, having never been a 
warlike nation, he ſubdued with the rapidity rather 
of a traveller than a conqueror. Numberleſs petty 
ſtates ſubmitted to him, ſenſible that his ſtay would 
be ſhort, and his conqueſts evaneſcent. 


Alexander, paſſing near a city where ſeveral 


Brachmans, or Indian prieſts dwelt, was very de- 
firous to converſe with them, and if poſlible to 
prevail with ſome of them to follow him. Being 


informed that theſe philoſophers never made viſits, 


but that thoſe who had an inclination to ſee them 
* e e 
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mult go to their houſes, he concluded that it 
would be beneath his dignity to go to them; and 
not juſt to force theſe ſages to any thing contrary 
to their laws and uſages. Oneſicritus, the philoſo- 
Pher, who had been a diſciple of Diogenes, the 
Cynick, was deputed to them. He met not far 
from the city liftcen Brachmans, who, from morning 
till evening, ſtood always naked in the ſame poſture 
in which they at firſt had placed theraſelves, and 
afterwards returned to the city at night. He ad- 
dreſſed himſelf ſuſt io Calanus, an Indian, reputed 
the wiſeſt man of his country, who, though he pro- 
felled the practice of the moſt ſevere philoſophy, 
had, however, been perſuaded in his extreme old 
age to attend upon the court, and to him he told 
the occaſion of his coming. The latter, gazing 
upon Oneſicritus's clothes and ſhoes, could not 
forbcar laughing; after which he told him, — I hat 
anciently the carth had been covered with barlcy 
and wheat, as it was at that time with duſt; that 
beſides water, the rivers uſed to flow with milk, 
honey, oil, and wine ; that man's guilt had occa- 
ſioned a change of this happy condition; and that 
Jupiter, to puniſh their ingratitude, had ſentenced 
them to a long, painful labour. That their repent- 
ance afterwards moving him to compaſſion, he 
had reſtored them their former abundance; howy- 
ever, that by the courſe of things they ſcemed to 

be 
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be returning to their ancient confuſion. —This re- 
lation ſhews evidently, that theſe philoſophers had 
ſome notion of the feliciry of the firſt man, and 
of the evil to which he had been ſentenced for his 
fins. | | | 
Oneſicritus was very urgent with both of them 
to quit their auſtere way of life, and follow the 
fortune of Alexander, ſaying—< That they would 
find in him a generous maſter and benefattor, who 
would heap upon them honour and riches of all 
kinds.” Then Mandanis, aſſuming a haughty philo- 
ſophical tone, anſwered, . That he did not want 
Alexander, and was the ſon of Jupiter as well as 
himſelf; that he was exempted from want, deſire, 
or fear; that ſo long as he ſhould live, the earth 
would furniſh him with all things neceſſary for his 
ſubſiſtence, and that death would rid him of a 
troubleſome companion (meaning his body) and 
ſer him at full liberty.” Calodanus appeared more 
tractable, and notwithſtanding the oppoſition, and 
even the prohibition of his ſuperior, who re- 
proached him for his abject ſpirit, in ſtooping ſo 
low as to ſerve another maſter beſides God, he 
followed Oneſicritus, and went to Alexander's 
court, who received him with great demonſtrations 
of joy. As it was Alexander's chief ambition to 
imitate Bacchus and Hercules in their expeditions 
into the Eaſt, he reſolved, like them, to penetrate 
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as long as he could find new nations to conquer. 
However, his ſoldiers, ſatiated with ſpoil, and fa- 
tigued with repeated encounters, at laſt began to 
open their eyes to the wildneſs of his ambition, 
Some bewailed their calamities in ſuch terms as 
raiſed compaſſion ; others inſolently cried out, 
tc That they would march no further,” The chief 
abject of the King's wiſhes, was to invade the terri- 
tories of Agramenes, a prince who lived beyond 
the great river Ganges, and who was able to bring 
into the field two hundred thouſand foot, two 
thouſand elephants, twenty thouſand horſe, and 
two thouſand armed chariots. The ſoldiers, how- 
ever, refuſed to wander over thoſe great deſerts 
that lay beyond the Ganges, and more terrible 
to them than the greateſt army the Eaſt could 
muſter, He addreſſed them in the moſt perſuaſive 
terms not to leave their general behind: he 
threatened them that he would take his Scythian 
and his Perſian ſoldiers, and with them alone 
make conqueſts worthy of his name and of his 
glory; but ſtill the Macedonian ſoldiers perſiſted, 
ſullen and inflexible, and at Jaſt complied, after 
many perſuaſive orations, only to follow him to- 
wards the South, to diſcover the neareſt ocean, 
and to take the courſe of the river Indus as their 
infallible guide. 

For 
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For this expedition he embarked in a fleet con- 
ſiſting of eight hundred veſſels, as well gallies as 
boats, which carried the troops and proviſions. 
After five days failing the fleet arrived where the 
Hydaſpes and the Aceſines mixed their ſtreams, 
There the ſhips were very much ſhattered, becauſe 
theſe rivers unite with prodigious rapidity. At laſt 
he came to the country of the Oxydraci and the 
Mallis, the moſt valiant people in the Eaſt : how- 
ever, Alexander defeated them 1n ſeveral cngage- 
ments, diſpoſſeſſed them of their ſtrong holds, and 
at laſt marched againſt their capital city, where the 
greateſt part of their forces were retired. It 
was upon this occaſion that, ſeizing a ſcaling 
ladder, himſelf firſt mounted the wall, followed 
only by two of his officers: his attendants be- 
lieving him to be in danger, mounted ſwiftly to 
ſuccour him, but the ladder breaking, he was lefc 
alone. It was now that his raſhneſs became his 
ſafety; for leaping from the wall into the city, 
which was crowded with enemies, ſword in hand, 
he repulſed ſuch as were neareſt, and even killed 
the general, who advanced in the throng. Thus, 
with his back to a tree that happened to be near, 
he received all the darts of the enemy in a ſhield, 
and kept even the boldeſt at a diſtance. At laſt, 
an Indian diſcharging an arrow of three feet long, 
it pierced his coat of mail and his right breaſt, 

and 
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and ſo great a quantity of blood iſſued from the 
wound, that he dropped his arms, and lay as dead, 
"The Indian came to ſtrip him, ſuppoſing him really 
what he appeared ; but Alexander that inſtant re- 
called his ſpirits, and plunged a dagger in his ſide. 
By this time a part of the king's attendants came to 
his ſuccour, and forming themſelves round his body, 
till his ſoldiers without found means of burſting the 
gates, ſaved him, and put all the inhabitants with- 
out diſtinction to the ſword. 

The wound, which at firſt ſeemed dangerous, 
having in the ſpace of ſix or ſeven days a moſt 
favourable appearance, Alexander mounted his 
horſe, and ſhewed himlelf to the army, who ſeem- 
ed to view him with inſatiable pleaſure. Thus 
continuing, his voyage, and ſubduing the country 
on each fide as he paſſed along, the pilots per- 
ceived from the ſwell of the river that the ſea 
could not be far diſtant; and they informed the 
king that they already felt the breezes of the 
ocean. Nothing ſo much aſtoniſhed the Mace- 
donian ſoldiers as the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide. Accuſtomed to the gentle floods of the 
Mediterranean, they were amazed when they ſaw 
the Indus riſe to a great height, and overflow the 
country, which they conſidered as a mark of divine 
reſentment ; they were no lels terrified ſome hours 
after, when they ſaw the river forſake its banks, 
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and leave thoſe lands uncovered which it had fo 
lately overſſowed. Thus, after a voyage of nine 
months, he at laſt ſtood upon the ſhore ; and after 
having offered ſacrifices to Neptune, and having 
looked wiſhfully on the broad expanſe of waters 
before him, he is ſaid to have wept for having no 
more worlds left to conquer. Tere he put an end 
to his excurſions ; and having appointed Nearchus 
admiral of his fleet, with orders to coaſt along the 
Indian ſhore as far as the Perſian gulph, he ſet out 
with his army for Babylon. 

Nothing could exceed the hardſhips which his 
army ſuſtained in their return: paſſing through a 
country deſtitute of all ſorts of proviſions, they 
were obliged to feaſt on the beaſts of burden, and 
were forced to burn thoſe rich ſpoils, for the ſake 
of which they had encountered ſo many dangers ; 
thoſe diſeaſes allo that generally accompany 
famine, compleated their calamity, and deſtroyed 
them in great numbers. The king's fortitude ap- 
peared to great advantage on this trying occaſion. 
The army being in abſolute want of water, ſome * 
ſoldiers were ſent to endeavour to find out a ſpring. 
They fortunately fell upon one; but it yielded 
them but a very ſmall quantity of water, With 
what they had got the ſoldiers returned rejoicing 
to the king, who, inſtead of drinking it, poured it 
upon the ground; unwilling that his ſoldiers ſhoull 

6 ſuſtain 
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ſuſtain a calamity in which. he refuſed to bear a 
part. This generous act inſpired the ſoldiery with 
freſh ſpirits. After a march of threeſcore days 
they arrived in the province of Gedroſia, the fer- 
tility of which ſoon baniſhed from the minds of 
the ſoldiery all their former difficulties. Alexander 
paſſed through the country not with the military 
pomp of a conqueror, but in the licentious diſguiſe 
of an enthuſiaſt : ſtill willing to imitate Bacchus, 
he was drawn by eight horſes, on a ſcaffold in the 
form of a ſquare ſtage, where he paſſed the days 
and nights in feaſting. Along the roads where he 
paſſed were placed caſks of wine in great abund- 
ance, and theſe the ſoldiery drained in honour 
of their mock deity. The whole country echoed 
with the ſound of inſtruments and the howling of 
bacchanals, who, with their hair diſhevelled, with 
frantic mirth, ran up and down, abandoning them- 
ſelves to every kind of lewdneſs. This vice pro- 
duced one of a much more formidable nature in 
the king's mind ; for it always enflamed his paſſions 
to cruelty, and the executioner generally crowned 

the feaſt. | 
While he refreſhed his army in theſe parts, 
Nearchus was returned from his expeditio n along 
the coaſt, and brought him ſtrange accounts of the 
gold to be found in ſome iſlands, and of the won- 
ders that were to be ſeen in others; he was there- 
4 fore 
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fore commanded to make ſome further diſcoveries ; 
and then enter the mouth of the river Euphrates, 
to meet the king at Babylon. He here alſo exe- 
cuted an act of rigorous juſtice upon Cleander 
and others, who had formerly been the miniſters of 
his vengeance in cutting off Parmenio. Againſt 
theſe murderers great complaints had been made 
by the deputies of the provinces in which they 
had commanded ; and ſuch was the complexion 
of their crimes, that nothing but the certain ex- 
pectation of Alexander's never returning from India 
could encourage them to commit ſuch. All men 
were glad to ſee them delivered over to juſtice. 
Cleander, with fix hundred ſoldiers, whom he had 
employed, were publicly executed; every one 
rejoicing that the anger of the king was at laſt 
turned againſt the miniſters of his vengeance. As 
Alexander drew nearer to Babylon, he viſited the 
tomb of Cyrus, in the city of Paſargada; and 
here he put a Perſian prince, whoſe name was 
Orſines, to death, at the inſtigation of Bagoas, an 
eunuch, who falſely accuſed Orſines of robbing 
the tomb. Here alſo, Calanus, the Indian, having 
lived fourſcore and three years, without ever hav- 
ing been afflifted with ſickneſs, now feeling the 
approaches of diſorder, reſolved to put himſelf to 
death. Alexander imagined he might eaſily be 
diſſuaded from his deſign; but finding, in oppo- 
r P ſition 
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ſition to all the arguments he could uſe, that Cala- 
nus was inflexible, he gave orders for erecting a 
funeral pile for him, upon which the Indian was 
reſolved to die. 

Calanus rode on horſeback to the foot of the 
funeral pile; offered up his prayers to the gods; 
cauſed libations to be performed, and the reſt of 
the ceremonies to be obſerved which are practiſed 
at funerals; cut off a tuft of his hair, in imitation 
of victims; embraced fuch of his friends as were 
preſent ; intreated them to be merry that day, and 
to feaſt and carouſe with Alexander; aſſuring them 
at the ſame time, that he would ſoon ſee that prince 
in Babylon. After ſaying theſe words, he aſcended, 
with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs, the funeral pile, laid 
himſelf down upon it, and covered his face; and, 
when the flame reached him, he did not make the 
leaſt motion ; but, with a patience and conſtancy 
that ſurprized the whole army, continued in the 
ſame poſture in which he at firſt had laid himſelf, 
and compleated his ſacrifice, by dying agreeably 
to the ſtrange ſuperſtitions of the enthuſiaſts of his 
country. Alexander punctually obeyed him in 
his admonitions to debauchery. A banquet fol- 
lowed the night after, in which Promacus received 
a talent as a prize, for having drank the largeſt 
quantity of wine: he ſurvived his victory, how- 
ever, but three days; and of the reſt of the gueſts, 

[ forty- 
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forty-one died of their intemperance. From Pa- 
ſargada Alexander proceeded to Suſa, where he 
married Statira, the eldeſt daughter of Darius, 
and gave her youngeſt ſiſter in marriage to his fa- 
vourite Hephceſtion. Fourſcore Perſian ladies of 
rank were given to the principal favourites among 
his captains. The nuptials were ſolemnized after 
the Perſian manner. He likewiſe feaſted all the 
Macedonians who had married before in that coun- 
try. It is related, that there were nine thouſand 
gueſts at this feaſt, and that he gave each of them 
a golden cup for their libations. Upon this occa- 
ſion there appeared at Suſa three hundred young 
ſoldiers, dreſſed in the Macedonian manner, whom 
Alexander intended particularly to favour, in order 
to check the unrulineſs of his veterans, who had 
but too juſt reaſons to murmur, 
While Alexander was thus employed. in Perſia, 
a new commotion was carrying on in Greece, 
Harpalus, whom Alexander had appointed gover- 
nor of Babylon, being diſguſted with his maſter's 
cruelty, and ambitious of power himfelf, went 
over into Greece with immenſe ſums, which he 
raiſed from the plundered priſoners of Perſia, He 
had credit enough to aſſemble a body of ſix thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, and with theſe he landed at Athens : 
money, at that time, being thought all-powerful in 
Greece, he laviſhed immenſe ſums among the 
- mercenary 
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mercenary orators, whoſe buſineſs it was to inflame 
the minds of the people. Of all theſe, Phocion 
alone, to whom he offered ſeven hundred talents, 
preſerved his well-known integrity, and remained 
inflexible : his diſintereſtedneſs had long been an 
object of admiration, even in the time of Philip. 
Being offered a great fum of money, if not for 
his own acceptance, at leaſt for the benefit of his 
children: « If my children,” cried Phocion, 
« reſemble me, the little ſpot of ground, with the 
produce of which I have hitherto lived, and which 
has raiſed me to the glory you mention, will be 
ſufficient to maintain them; if it will not, I do 
not intend to leave them wealth, merely to ſtimu- 
late and heighten their luxury.” Alexander having 
likewiſe ſent him an hundred talents, Phocion aſked 
thoſe who brought them, why Alexander ſent him 
ſo great a ſum, and did not remit any to the reſt 
of the Athenians? It is, replied they, becauſe 
Alexander looks upon you as the only juſt and vir- 
tuous man. Phocion rejoined, Let him ſuffer me 
{till to enjoy that character, and be really what I 
am taken for. This, therefore, was not a charac- 
ter to be corrupted; on the contrary, he uſed all 
his influence to prevent the ſucceſs of Harpalus, 
who being ordered by the aſſembly to depart the 
city, loit all hopes of ſucceſs. 


This 
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This commotion was ſcarcely quelled when 
another enſued, in conſequence of a declaration, 
by which all the Macedonians, who from their age 
or infirmities were unable to bear the fatigues of 
war, ſhould be ſent back to Greece. They with 
ſeditious cries unanimouſly demanded to be en- 
tirely diſcharged from his ſervice, murmuring 
againſt him as a deſpiſer of his braveſt troops, and 
as a cruel king, who wanted not their abſence, but 
their deſtruction. Alexander, however, acted with 
that reſolution upon this occaſion, which always 
marked his character. Being ſeated on his tribunal 
of juſtice, he ruſhed among the principal muti- 
neers, ſeized thirteen, and ordered them to be 
immediately puniſhed. The ſoldiers, amazed at 
his intrepidity, with-h#1d their complaints, and 
with down-caſt eyes ſeemed to beg for mercy. 
You deſired a diſcharge, cried he: go then, and 
publiſh to the world that you have left your prince 
to the mercy of ſtrangers; from henceforth, the 
Perſians ſhall be my guards. This menace ſerved 
only to increaſe the miſery and the conſternation 
of his troops ; they attended him with rears and 
lamentations; till at laſt, ſoftened by their peni- 
rence, he once more took them into favour and 
affection. | 

Now, ſecure from inſurrection, he gave himſelf 
up to mirth and feaſting; his army was followed 
P 3 by 
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by all the miniſters of pleaſure; he ſpent whole 
nights and days in immoderate drinking, and in 
one of thoſe exceſſes Hephceſtion loſt his life, 
This courtier was the moſt intimate friend of 
Alexander. Craterus alone, of all the Macedo- 
nians, ſeemed to diſpute this honour with him, 
Craterus, as the king uſed to ſay, loves the king, 
but Hephceſtion loves Alexander. The death of 
this favourite threw the monarch into exceſſive ſor- 
row ; he ſeemed to receive no conſolation ; he even 
put to death the phyſician who attended him ; and 
the extraordinary funeral honours celebrated at his 
arrival in Babylon, marked the greatneſs of his 
affliction, | 

After various combats, conqueſts, cruelties, fol- 
lies, and exceſſes, Alexander arrived at Babylon. 
On his approach to the city many ſiniſter omens 
were obſerved ; on which account the Chaldeans, 
who pretended to foreſee future events, attempted 
to perſuade him not to enter that city, The Greek 
philoſophers, on the other hand, diſplayed the 
futility of their predictions. Babylon was a theatre 
for him to diſplay his glory on ; and ambaſſadors, 
from all the nations he had conquered, were there 
in readineſs to celebrate his triumphs. After 
making a moſt magnificent entry, he gave audience 
to the ambaſſadors, with a grandeur and dignity 


ſuitable 
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ſuitable to his power, yet with the affability and 
politeneſs of a private courtier. 

At that time he wrote a letter, which was to have 
been read publicly in the aſſembly at the Olympic 
games, whereby the ſeveral cities of Greece were 
commanded to permit all exiles to return into their 
native country, thoſe excepted who had commirred 
ſacrilege, or any other crime deſerving death ; 
ordering Antipater to employ an armed force againſt 
ſuch cities as ſhould refuſe to obey, This letter 
was read in the afſembly ; but the Athemans and 
Etolians did not think themſelves obliged to put 
orders in execution which ſeemed to interfere with 
their liberty. 

Finding Babylon, in extent and conveniency, 
ſuperior to all the other cities of the Eaſt, he 
reſolved to make it the ſeat of his empire; and 
for that purpoſe was deſirous of adding to it all the 
ornaments poſſible. Though he was much em- 
ployed in projects of this kind, and in ſchemes 
even beyond human power to execute, he ſpent 
the greateſt part of his time in ſuch pleaſures as 
this magnificent city afforded, But his pleafures 
often terminated in licentiouſneſs and riot. The 
recent loſs of Hephceſtion ; the fad remembrance 
which he till had of the iniquitous death of the 
virtuous Calliſthenes, and of the gallant Clitus; 
but above all, of the barbarities exerciſed on Par- 
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menio and his innocent ſon; the idea of theſe 
ſhocking events feſtering in his mind, had caſt a 
thick gloom over his ſpirits ; to diſſipate which 
required the application of ſome very powerful 
remedy. The remedy to which he had recourſe 
was, intemperance. He was, of courſe, often in- 
vited to banquets, at which he drank immode- 
rately. On a particular occaſion, having ſpent 
the whole night in a debauch, a ſecond was pro- 
poſed : he accepted the invitation, and drank to 
ſuch exceſs, that he fell upon the floor, to appear- 
ance dead ; and in this lifeleſs manner was carried, 
a ſad ſpectacle of debauchery, to his palace. The 
fever continued, with ſome intervals, in which he 
gave the neceſſary orders for the failing of the 
fleet, and the marching of his land forces, being 
perſuaded he ſhould ſoon recover. But at laſt, 
finding himſelf paſt all hopes, and his voice be- 
ginning to fail, he gave his ring to Perdiccas, with 
orders to convey his corpſe to the temple of 
Ammon. He ſtruggled, however, with death for 
ſome time ; and raiſing himſelf upon his elbow, he 
gave his hand to the ſoldiers, who preſſed to kiſs it: 
being then aſked, to whom he would leave his em- 
pire, he anſwered,—Ta the moſt worthy, Per- 
diccas enquiring at what time he ſhould pay him 
divine honours, he replied, - When you are happy. 
With theſe words he expired, being thirty-twa 
Lars 
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years and eight months old, of which he had 
reigned twelve, with more fortune than virtue. 

By the death of this illuſtrious conqueror, were 
fulfilled many of the prophecies of the ſacred 
writers. One of them is ſingularly ſtriking: « The 
temple of Belus ſhall be broken down unto the 
ground, never to riſe from its ruins.” That the 
word of God might ſtand firm, Alexander is cut 
off, at the very inſtant he is preparing to rebuild 
that temple, and to reſtore Babylon to its wonted 
ſplendor. Alexander left one fon ; he was named 
Hercules, and was born of Barſine, the daughter of 
Artabazus, and widow of Memnon. Both Roxana, 
and Statira, are ſaid to have been left pregnant. 

In whatever light we view this monarch, we 
mall find little to admire, and leſs to imitate... 
That courage for which he was celebrated, is but a 
ſubordinate virtue; that fortune which till at- 
tended him, was but an accidental advantage; 
that diſcipline which prevailed in his army, was 
produced and cultivated by his father ; but his 
intemperance, his cruelty, his vanity, his paſſion for 
uſeleſs conqueſts, were all his own. His victories, 
however, ſerved to crown the pyramid of Grecian 
glory; they ſerved to ſhew, to what a degree 
the arts of peace can promote thoſe of war. In 
this picture, we view a combination of petty ſtates, 
by the arts of refinement, growing more than a 
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match for the reſt of the world united; and leav- 
ing mankind an example of the ſuperiority of 
intellect over brutal force, 

The ſucceſſors of Alexander ſeized upon par- 
ticular parts of his extenſive empire ; and what he 
gained with much fatigue and danger, became a 
prey to men who ſheltered their ambition under the 
ſanction and glory of his name. They had been 
taught by him a leſſon of pride; and as he would 
never ſuffer an equal, his numerous ſucceſſors 
could not think of admitting a ſuperior. They 
continued their diſputes for dominion, until in 
ſome meaſure they deſtroyed each other; and as 
no governments were ever worſe conducted than 
theirs, ſo few periods of hiſtory were ever left in 
greater darkneſs, doubt, and confuſion, 
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CHAP, XV, 


TrRAnSACTIONS IN GRrEEcr, FROM THE Dx- 


STRUCTION or Turns ro Tu Dar or 
ANTIPATER, 


HEN a general convention of the ſtates 
declared a Macedonian king captain-ge- 
- neral of their forces againſt the barbarians, they 
prochimed to the world that Greece had ceaſed 
to act a primary part, and fallen from the rank 
ſhe had held among the nations. The diſtractions 
which followed the death of Alexander, afforded 
an opportunity of reclaiming her dignity ; and this 
opportunity, indeed, ſhe neither overlooked nor 
neglected. But the ſame cauſes which ſubjected 
the degenerate Greeks to a foreign power, rene 
dered all their efforts to recover their liberty in- 
effectual. It was not the policy of Philip, or the 
vigour of Alexander, that ſubdued the Grecian 
ſtates, though theſe contributed to precipitate their 
fall: it was a relaxation of manners that ruined 
Greece; it was the inſolence of proſperity, which, 
by . provoking internal jealouſy and diſcord, in- 
vited the ambition of neighbouring and powerful 
ſtates and princes, Theſe cauſes continued to 
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operate with increaſing force, and humbled the 
Grecians under whatever power preponderated in 
the countries with which they were ſurrounded, 
The Macedonian was only exchanged for the Ro- 
man yoke; and the Roman for that of different 
tribes of barbarians; until at laſt, about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth “ century, they. found a me- 
lancholy repoſe in the ſtability of the Ottoman 
empire, | | | 
The Grecian ſtates, during this long period, 
being under the influence of foreign councils, and 
the controul of foreign arms, had loſt their exiſt- 
ence as a nation. But neither did they ſubmit 
to ſlavery without a ſtruggle, nor did the power 
which ſubverted their government deface, at once, 
their national character, or deſtroy, but by de- 
grees, the various effects which flowed from their 
original genius and political inſtitutions. It is 
propoſed, in what follows, to trace, amidſt the re- 
volutions of nations, the remains of Greece: to 
take a ſummary view of her efforts for the reco- 
very of expiring liberty; to trace thoſe features 
that remained the longeſt unſullied by the infection 
of barbariſm ; and thoſe efforts of genius, which, 


ſurviving the diſſolution of the ſtate, continued, 
and 


From the acceſſion of Alexander to the throne of Ma, 
cedon, to the ſacking of Conſtantinople in 1445 ; a ſpace 
upwards of 1500 years, 
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and ſtill continue, to enlighten and refine the 
world. 

The ſevere puniſhment inflited by Alexander 
on the city of Thebes, the vigilance and vigour 
of Antipater, to whom he had committed the 
charge of his affairs in Europe, with the progreſs 
of the Macedonian arms in Aſia, alarmed and 
over-awed the nations of Greece, at the ſame time 
that Macedonian and Perſian gold corrupted their 
morals, and divided and confounded their councils, 
But, even in this ſituation of affairs, Sparta dared 
to ſtand forth fingly the aſſertor of antient liberty. 
Being guarded, in ſome meaſure, by her political 
conſtitution, againſt the arts of corruption, ſhe 
reſiſted the ſeducements of the Macedonian emiſ- 
ſaries, and exhibited a noble example of patriot- 
iim to the other ſtates of Greece. Her throne 
was adorned by an active, brave, and intrepid 
king, Agis, the ſon of Archidamus, and grandſon 
of the renowned Ageſilaus. It was he who in- 
fuſed into the Spartan deputies that ſpirit of op- 
poſition which they ſhewed to the meaſures of 
Alexander, in the general convention of the 
ſtates; by which he at once reprobated the Greeks 
for their abject ſubmiſſion, and ſignified to their 
uſurper, that ſome ſparks of independence were 
ſtill left in Greece, He had ſhown himſelf wor- 
thy of the honours of royalty, long before he was 
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inveſted with them, by his ſpirited conduct at the 
court of Philip of Macedon. Having been ent 
thither in the quality of ambaſſador, that proud 
monarch, who had been uſed to receive a number 
of ambaſſadors from the other Grecian ſtates, ſaid 
with an air of contempt, © What! from Sparta 
© but one?” Why, replied' Agis, I was lent 
ec but to one.” When, on another occaſion, one 
of the creatures of that prince told him that Phi- 
c lip would not allow him to ſet a foot in any other 
* part of Greece:” Well, ſaid he, it is lucky 
te that we have a good deal of room at home.” 

In the beginning of Alexander's reign, Agis 
did not think it prudent to oppoſe him by his 
arms, well knowing, that the ſuperior number of 
the Macedonian troops, and the high ſpirits with 
which ſeveral ſucceſsful campaigns had inſpired 
them, had rendered any attempt of that kind ex- 
tremely hazardous. But he thwarted his meaſures 
as much as he could by his counſels ; and was fully 
determined to embrace the very firſt occaſion of 
vindicating the rights of his country. After the 
battle of Iſſus, a great many mercenaries fled out 
of Perſia; of theſe he enliſted into the ſervice of 
Sparta upwards of eight thouſand, and immediately 
declared for the Perſian king. He eftabliſhed a 
regular correſpondence with that monarch, by 
which he was informed of Alexander's various 
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movements and ſucceſſes. He received money 
from Perſia, to enable him to proſecute his de- 
ſigns; and having formed a powerful confederacy 
in Peloponneſus, reſolved to loſe no time in com- 
mencing hoſtilities. It muſt be remarked here, 
that Cleomenes, the other Spartan king, took no 
ſhare in theſe tranſactions. His advanced age ad- 
mitted not of vigorous exertions, and he was con- 
rented to ſee the military operations of the ſtate 
directed by his colleague, in whoſe abilities he 
placed entire confidence. When Agis, therefore, 
had made the neceſſary preparations, he failed 
over to Crete, where he excited an inſurrection, 
and eſtabliſhed the power and the government of 
the Spartans, Having returned from that expe- 
dition, he again renewed his endeavours to pro- 
mote diſaffection among the Grecian ſtates. His 
applications to them were now more open, and 
they were alſo more ſucceſsful. The news of the 
defeat of Darius at Arbela, had juſt been received 
in Greece, and the minds of all men were alarmed 
by the rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts. A more 
ſeaſonable opportunity could not have offered it- 
ſelf, for Agis to promote his deſigns. He forth- 
with ſet himſelf to convince his countrymen of the 
great dangers that threatened them : he ſhowed 
them, that the effects of Alexander's victories 


would be the ſubjugation of all the eaſt; and the 
natural 
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natural conſequence of that ſubjugation the re- 
turn of the victor to load them with chains: a ſtate 
of degradation, in his opinion, more humiliating, 
and more diſgraceful, than the vileſt condition of 
Perſian ſlaves. The Greeks felt the weight of his 
remonſtrances, and were ready to ſecond his in- 
tentions. An army of twenty thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe, was levied, with which force 
Agis took the field, and marched againſt Megalo- 
polis, the only city in Peloponneſus that had ac- 
knowledged Alexander for its ſovereign. Anti- 
pater was, at that time, employed in quaſhing a 
rebellion which had taken place in Thrace; but, 
on hearing of the operations of the Peloponneſians, 
he adjuſted matters in Thrace, in the beſt way that 
circumſtances would allow, and drew off his troops 
to combat a more dangerous foe. His army con- 
ſiſted of forty thouſand men. Great, however, 
as his ſuperiority was, Agis did not ſeek to avoid 
an engagement: ſo that a general action ſoon en- 
ſued, in which the Spartans and their allies were 
routed. The loſs on each ſide was three thouſand 
five hundred men. Agis himſelf fell, but he fell 
gloriouſly. Having been diſtinguiſhed by his exer- 
tions during the battle, and having received a num- 
ber of wounds, when the rout became general, his 
ſoldiers, who were bearing him on their ſhoulders, 
were likely to be ſurrounded ; on ſeeing which, 
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lie commanded them to ſet him down, and to pre- 
ſerve themſelves by flight, for the future ſervices 
of their country. His ſoldiers obeyed; he was 
left alone, and on his knees he fought” and killed 
ſeveral of the Macedonians, whom he continued 
to engage till he was run through the body with 
a dart. Thus fell Agis, one of the moſt virtuous 
and valiant men that his country had ever pro- 
duced. He had reigned nine years. 

Had the bold ſchemes of Agis ſucceeded, all 
Greece would have probably revolted. Not only 
would the different ſtates have endeavoured to pro- 
tect their own rights and privileges, but they would 
have carried, in their turn, the arms of Greece into 
Macedon. Alexander's hereditary dominions would 
have been endangered, and all his plans of foreign 
conqueſt overthrown. It is to be regretted that Agis 
was ſo precipitate in taking up arms againſt Mace- 
don. Had he proceeded more deliberately and cir- 
cumſpectly; had he either waited till he ſhould have 
increaſed his army at home, or obtained ſuccour 
from Perſia, his countrymen, animated by their 
flattering ſituation, and rouzed by the recollection 
of the glorious deeds of their anceſtors, might not 
only have checked the growing power of Mace- 
don, but prolonged the reputation and conſequence 
of Greece, 
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The ſubſequent reigns of the Spartan kings were 
ſo unimportant and ſo obſcure, that there is hardly 
any thing known of them but their names, -and 
thoſe of a few of the leading men. Eudemidas, 
the ſon of Agis, aſcended the throne upon the 
death of his father, He was more virtuous and 
wiſe than any of his ſucceſſors; and, fortunately 
for mankind, his excellent qualities were all of the 
gentle and moderate kind, They were ſuch as 
led him to inculcate on the minds of his ſubjects, 
that the bleſſings of peace, even in a ſtate of de- 
gradation, are ſuperior far to thoſe precarious, 
fleeting honours, which princes often purchaſed 
at the expence of the wealth and blood of their 


ſubjects. 


The Lacedzmonians were ſo incenſed by the 
loſs of Agis, whom they all revered and loved, 
that they reſolved to proſecute the war at all events, 
There were, however, in Sparta, a few who op- 
poſed this reſolution ; and of that number was Eu- 
demidas. A ſaying of his on that occaſion, is 
worthy of being remembered. Why, ſir,” ſaid 
a certain citizen to, him, * do you alone adviſe the 
«« continuance of peace, when all your ſubjects 


« are for war?” * Becauſe,” anſwered the kings 
« 1 wiſh to convince them, that what they want 
« would be injurious to them.” When another of 
his ſubjects was magnifying, in his preſence, the 
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victories which their anceſtors had won from the 
Perſians, and was, from thence, drawing argu- 
ments in favour of renewing hoſtilities againſt Ma- 
cedon, You perhaps think,” ſaid Eudemidas, 
tc that it is the ſame thing to make war againſt a 
« thouſand ſheep, as againſt fifty wolves.” Hav- 
ing, one day, gone by accident into the ſchool of 
Xenocrates the philoſopher, and obſerved that he 
was very old, he aſked one of thoſe who ſtood next 
to him, what was the old man's profeſſion. Upon 
being anſwered that he was a wiſe man, who ſought 
after virtue, * Alas,” ſaid he, © is he ſeeking it at 
« theſe years! when then will he make uſe of it?“ 
And when, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, Alexander 
cauſed the return of all the exiles that belonged to 
Greece, thoſe of Thebes excepted, to be pro- 
claimed at the Olympic games: Tis a hard 
« caſe, O ye Thebans,” faid Eudemidas, © bur, 
tt at the ſame time, very honourable : for it is evi- 
« dent, that of all the Greeks, Alexander fears 
« you only.” 

Antipater having ſucceeded to his wiſh in cruſh- 
ing the inſurrection in Peloponneſus, and having 
cut off Agis, who was the chief ſpring of that in- 
ſurrection, he reſolved to render Alexander's power 
in Greece ſtill more complete, and his authority 
more indiſputable. The moſt formidable enemy 
which. Macedon had ever known in that country, 
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was Demoſthenes ; the effects of whoſe eloquence 
had been felt both by Philip and his ſon. On 
Demoſthenes, therefore, Antipater determined to 
wreak his vengeance: and a fit occaſion for doing 
ſo ſoon offered. Harpalus, one of Alexander's 
captains, having incurred the difpleaſure of his 
maſter, fled for protection to Athens. During 
the time that he had commanded in Aſia, he had 
amaſſed an enormous quantity of treaſure, with 
which he hoped to gain the degenerate Athenians 
over to his deſperate cauſe. His expectations 
were not altogether vain. Many of the chief ora- 
tors, allured by the golden proſpects which were 
let before them, tendered their ſervices, and gave 
him reaſon to think that they could enſure him of 
ſafety. Two of the orators, however, were till 
uncorrupted ; theſe were Phocion and Demoſthe- 
nes. Phocion is ſaid to have withſtood every ſo- 
licitation, and to have rejected every offer which 
Harpalus could make with diſdain, Demoſthe- 
nes's virtue is ſaid to have been equally inflexible 
for a while; ſo high, indeed, did his indignation 
riſe, when he firſt beheld Harpalus, diſtributing 
his bribes among the people, that he ſtood up and 
made a warm oration againſt him, treating him no 
otherwiſe than as a villain, who had robbed his 
maſter, and who was come to Athens to involve 
the nation in a freſh war with Alexander. But he 
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ſoon changed his tone: for when Harpalus was 
landing his treaſures, a golden cup, of immenſe 
value and beautiful workmanſhip, is ſaid to have 
caught his eye. Harpalus obſerving that he 
looked at it with more than ordinary earneſtneſs, 
begged of him to take it up, and poiſe it in his 
hand. Whe he had done fo, he aſked Harpa- 
lus what might be the value of it. © To you, fir,” 
replied Harpalus, “ it ſhall bring twenty talents :” 
and that very evening it is ſaid to have been ſent, 
with twenty talents, to the orator's houſe. De- 
moſthenes was, next day, to have delivered his 
opinion reſpecting the propriety of granting pro- 
tection to a Macedonian culprit. But when he 
was called upon, he ſhowed his throat bound 
round with ſeveral rollers, on account of a bad 
cold which he had caught. A wit was ſaid to have 
obſerved, on that occaſion, that * the orator had 
© got a golden quinſey.” In a very ſhort time, 
a rumour went abroad that Alexander had heard 
that the Athenians had ſuffered Harpalus to take 
refuge in their city, and that he was fo incenſed,' 
that he was juſt about to diſpatch a formidable 
fleet, to puniſh them for their treachery. This 
' rumour inſpired the greateſt conſternation, and 
Harpalus was immediately expelled from the city. 
An enquiry was now ſet on foot, reſpecting thoſe 
perſons: who had accepted of preſents from Har- 
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palus. This was the inſtrument by which Antipa- 
ter was to deſtroy Demoſthenes. He, with ſeve- 
ral others, was impeached: a proſecution com- 
menced before the court of the Areopagus, which 
finding him guilty of receiving gold from Harpa- 
lus, he was fined in fifty talents. Being unable to 


pay ſo large a ſum, he was forced to go into 
baniſhment. 


This change in the condition of Demoſthenes, 
has given riſe to a variety of opinions reſpecting the 
cauſe of it. The moſt reaſonable, as alſo the moſt 
probable one is, that it was the effect of the malice 
of his rival orators, added to the terror which the 
threat of Antipater had occaſioned in the Areo- 
pagus. Demoſthenes is fully exculpated both by 
Plutarch and Pauſanias. Plutarch aſſures us, that 
that orator was the very firſt perſon who propoſed 
that thoſe who had been ſuſpected of receiving 
bribes, ſhould be brought to trial in the court of 
the Areopagus; and had he been guilty, ſays the 
hiſtorian, it is not likely that he would have been 
ſo forward in the affair. Pauſanias again informs 
vs, that Harpalus having fled to the iſland of Crete, 
was there ſlain by his own ſervants; that his chief 
ſervant, who was likewiſe his confidant, falling in- 
to the hands of Philoxenus, was by him put to the 
torture, that he might thereby be compelled to 
diſcover. which of the Athenians had accepted 
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of Hapalus's gold. From his confeſſion it ap- 
peared that Demoſthenes was innocent. Philoxe- 
nus, who was an officer in Alexander's ſervice, 
and an avowed enemy to Demoſthenes, has con- 
firmed this fact. | 

Antipater's deep policy in promoting the above 
charge againſt Demoſthenes, has very juſtly been 
admired. He thereby freed Macedon of the 
greateſt obſtacle to her ambition, and prepared 
the minds of the Arhenians for a chearful acquieſ- 
cence in the meaſures of the friends of Alexander, 
by convincing them, that he who had made the 
ſtrongelt protefſions of patriotiſm and zeal for the 
proſperity. of Greece, had, all the while, been aiming 
only at his own perſonal aggrandizement. 

With the loſs of Agis, Sparta was diſarmed ; 
and with Demoſthenes fled the very life and ſoul 
of the foreign operations of the Athenians. One 
would think that theſe events, ſo fatal to Greece, 
would have tended to ſtay the unaccountable re- 
ſentment of Alexander : but they had no ſuch ef- 
fect. There ſtill remained an act by which he 
might oppreſs that once flouriſhing nation; and 
that act he was reſolved to ſee accompliſhed. The 
violence of political conteſts, and of unſucceſsſul 
expeditions againſt foreign enemies, had filled all 
the cities of Greece with exiles. Their number, 
at the period of which we are now ſpeaking, is 
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faid to have amounted to upwards of twenty thous 
ſand. Alexander, who never heſitated at any 
thing that could either promote his ambition, or 
confirm his power, foreſaw advantages that were 
likely to ariſe from a judicious management of 
theſe unhappy men, It occurred to him, that if 
he ſhould be the means of reſtoring to them their 
former rights and immunities, they would, from 
a principle of gratitude, attach themſelves to his 
intereſt. Greece, he thought, by the accompliſh- 
ment of his ſcheme, might be brought to a total 
ſubmiſſion to the dominion of the Macedonian 
monarchs; for it would naturally produce convul- 
ſions in the ſtates, by the manifold transfers of 
power and property which would attend it; whencę 
a very favourable conjuncture would be afforded 
for him to ſtep in, and extinguiſh thoſe ſparks gf 
freedom, which appeared ſo irreconcileable with 
his general ſyſtem of government. Proclamation 
Was accordingly made, in the name of the Mace- 
donian monarch, at the Olympic games, That 
« all the exiles (thoſe only who had been guilty 
of atrocious crimes) ſhould be forthwith re- 
te ſtored to their reſpective cities: and that thoſe 
te cities which ſhould refuſe to admit them, ſhould 
e be forced to compliance by dint of arms.“ 

So unprecedented, ſo inſolent a command, could 
not fail to rouze the indignation of a people who 


enjoyed 
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enjoyed the name, at leaſt, of being free. It 
conſtrained them to reflect on the glory which 
their anceſtors had enjoyed in the happier times 
of Themiſtocles and of Cimon, and to compare 
that glory with the diſgrace which oyerwhelmed 
them now, Sunk as they were in effeminacy and 
idleneſs, they neyertheleſs entertained in their 
minds ideas of independence, which a retroſpe& 
to the virtues of their forefathers inflamed and 
heightened. They had boldly ridiculed the idea 
of Alexander's pretenſions to divinity, The Athe- 
nians had taken courage to fine one of their ci- 
tizens for talking of having. Alexander enrolled 
with the gods of their country; and they had 
paſſed ſentence of death on another, who being 
on an embaſſy to Alexander, had been ſo mean 
as to pay him divine honours. Theſe were, in- 
deed, but ſmall exertions : ſuch, however, as they 
were, they ſerved to ſhow that Greece was not yet 
fully prepared to ſtoop to a tyrant. But all the 
former inſtances of Alexander's uſurpations were 
outdone by that, which was to compel them to 
receive into their ſociety men whoſe crimes had 
;uſtly ſeparated them from their former connexions. 
That act was aiming a deadly blow at. their civil 
and municipal privileges, and was the groſſeſt in- 
ſult that any tyrant could have deviſed. But 
Greece did not ſubmit to it. The Athenians 
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ſeemed to feel the indignity with ſuperior poig- 


nancy; nor were they at any pains to ſtifle their 


reſentment. They diſpatched ambaſſadors to all 
the neighbouring ſtates, for the purpoſe of pro- 
moting an inſurrection; with many of which they; 
were very ſucceſsful. The ZEtolians, mindful of 
ſome proud, reproachful terms, which Alexander 
had uſed, eſpouſed the general cauſe with particular 
zeal. 

Such was the aſpect of affairs when the news 
of Alexander's death reached Greece; news which 
added freſh ſpirits and vigour to all the operations 
of the infurgents. Thoſe who had not already re- 
volted, now ran to arms, drove out the Macedo- 
nians who were reſiding among them, and haſtened 
to put themſelves under the command of Leoſthe- 
nes, the Athenian, who had already collected a 
very conſiderable army. 

It was now that Demoſthenes was recalled from 
baniſhment. His love for his country, though 
forced by its decrees to part with thoſe to whom 
he was peculiarly attached, had remained undi- 
miniſned. He had accompanied the Athenian 


_ ambaſſadors in their progreſs through Pelopon- 


neſus, and, by the powers of his elocution, had 
gained many friends to the cauſe which they 
ſought to maintain, He was deſervedly extolled 
for his oppoſition to Pytheas, an abtttor of the 

Macedonian 
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Macedonian cauſe, who ſtrove to ſow diſſention 
among the inhabitants of Arcadia. The Athe- 
« nians,” faid Pytheas, may be likened unto 
« aſs's milk, which is a certain indication of ſick- 
« neſs being in any houſe into which it is brought; 
« for when they appear in any city, we may with 
« certainty pronounce that city to be diſtempered.” 
* True,” anſwered Demoſthenes, „but as aſs's 
« milk is a reſtorative of health, ſo are Athenian 
« counſels of diſtempered ſtates.” It was in con- 
ſideration of ſuch ſervices as theſe, that Demoſthe- 
nes was invited to participate again in the pleaſures 
of his native country, The invitation was ac- 
companied with, very flattering marks of reſpect. 
A galley was diſpatched to Egina, where he was 
reſiding, to convey him to Athens. As he ap- 
proached the city, the citizens of every rank and 
ſex went out to meet him, and to congratulate him 
on his ſafe return. By the laws of his country, the 
fine which had been impoſed on him could not 
de remitted. His fellow citizens, therefore, being 
folicitous that he ſhould lie under no ſort of reſtraint, 
nominated him to the office of preparing the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Conſervator, againſt the feaſt of that 
deity, with an appointment of fifty talents, the nett 
amount of his fine. This being paid, Demoſthe- 
nes began afreſh to harangue in favour of Athenian 
liberty. 


Leoſthenes 
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Leoſthenes had now got together a very power- 
ful army, with which he marched againſt Antipa- 
ter. As ſoon as that general received intelligence 
of the approach of Leoſthenes, being aware of the 
inferiority of his troops to thoſe of the Athenian, 
he ſent off a courier to Craterus, then acting in 
Cilicia, to requeſt a ſupply. In the mean time, 
he marched his troops into Theſſaly, where he was 
Joined by a large body of cavalry. But the Thel- 
falians, when they ſaw the confederated Greeks 
advancing, and perceived how greatly ſuperior 
their army was in numbers to that of the Macedo- 
nians, immediately deſerted to them. Antipater, 
however, was not diſcouraged ; he ventured to 
engage the enemy; but, being rauted, he was 
forced to betake himſelf to flight. He led off his 
men in good order; and having arrived at Lamia, 
a city in Theſſaly, he cauſed the place to be forti- 
fied, and with eight or nine thouſand foot prepared 
to make a deſperate defence, The Athenians 
advanced, and attacked the city; but finding it 
too well fortified to be ealily taken by ſtorm, they 
ſer themſelves down before it, in hopes of carrying 
it by a regular ſiege. Theſe dawnings of ſucceſs 
had greatly elated the minds of the Athenians, 
They had once more ſeen their invaders con- 
ſtrained to retire within their native limits. Their 
countrymen ſeemed to act with unuſual unanimity 

and 
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and energy ; and they thought they had now reaſon 
to look for a return of their ancient greatneſs. 
But Phocion's ideas were different; he made it 
his buſineſs to expoſe their infatuation, and to 
check their miſguided ardour; well knowing that 
they poſſeſſed neither ſufficient conſtancy nor 
vigour to carry on a ſucceſsful war with the Mace- 
donians. What do you think,” ſaid one of his 
leaders to him, © will be the moſt proper time for 
going to war? When the young men,” replied 
he, “ keep within the bounds of regularity ; when 
the rich are liberal in their donations; and the 
orators ceaſe to rob the ſtate.” During theſe 
commotions there is not a word ſaid of Demoſthe- 
nes. Perhaps Phocion, with whom he then lived 
on terms of intimacy and friendſhip, had con- 
vinced him by converſation, which he never could 
do by public ſpeaking, that every idea of oppo- 
ſition to Macedon was now become vain and ex- 
travagant. 

- Difficulties, and long habits of military expe- 
rience, had made Antipater fruitful of reſources, 
Though every day attacked by freſh troops, he 
maintained his ſituation, and ſeemed not to abate- 
either in ſpirit or ſtrength. Making, at laſt, a 
ſudden fally upon the workmen, he threw them 
into great diſorder; and Leoſthenes, who haſtened 
to their aſſiſtance, was unfortunately killed with a 

| ſtone. 
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ſtone. This incident greatly diſcouraged the Athe- 
nians. They did not, however, relinquiſh their 
ſyſtem of conqueſt: they choſe Antiphilus their 
general, and purſued Antipater, who had, by his 
ſpirited ſally, eſcaped from Lamia. Shortly after 
that event, they fell in with the Macedonians, 
under Leonatus, and completely routed them : but 
ſuch repeated ſucceſſes were their ruin, Over- 
joyed with the victories which they had gained, 
and filled with contempt at the feeble reſiſtance 
made by the Macedonians, many of them returned 
home, to boaſt of the triumph of their arms, and 
to congratulate their friends on the return of 
ancient freedom. The period of their rejoicing 
was ſhort. Antipater, having received a ſtrong 
reinforcement from Cilicia, under the command 
of Craterus, advanced towards Cranon, a city in 
Theſſaly, where he engaged and quite diſcomfited 
the enemy, who were led on by Antiphilus and 
Memnon. Though the confederates loſt only five 
hundred men in this battle, yet their ſpirits were 
ſo broken by it, that they immediately ſued for a 
peace. To grant a general peace was not An- 
tipater's deſign; he wiſhed to ſee the Athenians 
more thoroughly humbled. He therefore acquaint- 
ed the vanquiſhed, that he was ready to enter upon 
ſeparate treaties with them, and to hear what were 
their demands. This propoſition the Grecians 
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rejected with ſcorn ; but finding that ſeveral cities 
belonging to their allies in Theſſaly, fell daily 
before the enemy, they were glad to accept of any 
terms. In a ſhort time, therefore, Antipater had 
granted to every ſtate, and to every .city, except 
Athens, whatever they demanded. In this diſ- 
treſsful ſituation, Phocion, with ſome other orators, 
was delegated by the Athenians, to ſue for peace 


from Antipater, who was then encamped at Cad- 


mea, Phocion entreated that the terms might be 
adjuſted there; but Craterus inſiſted upon marching 
the Macedonians into Attica, and opening the trea- 
ty at the gates of Athens; alledging, That it was 
unreaſonable to burden their friends with an army, 
while they were treating with an enemy.” Anti- 
pater acknowledged the juſtice of what he faid; 


« but yet,“ ſubjoined he, © let us grant this ſingle 


favour to Phocion.” The favour was granted, and 
a peace was concluded ; but the terms of it were 
equally ſubverſive of Athenian honour and power. 
Demoſthenes and Hyperides were to be delivered 
up; a diſtinction, which they no doubt owed to 
their ſuperior zeal in the ſervice of their country. 
The democracy was to be aboliſhed ; the ancient 
mode of railing taxes reſtored ; the obnoxious 
were to forfeit their municipal rights; Athens was 
to receive a Macedonian garriſon, and to defray 
the expences of the war. Phocion, who may be 

ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have had more influence with Anti- 
pater than any other Athenian, on account of his 
pacific diſpoſition, was not, with the utmoſt exer- 
tions of his eloquence; able to preſerve his native 
city from the ignominy of being garriſoned by 
Macedonian ſoldiers. He uſed every argument 
which could be dictated, either by his fear of 
ſhame, or his regard for his country's honour ; but 
he could not prevail : determined on oppreſſion, 
the victor remained unmoved. Menyllus, a man 
of an amiable temper of mind, and a friend of 
Phocion's, was ſent to Athens to command the 
new garriſon. Upwards of twelve thouſand Athe- 
nians were disfranchiſed. Many of theſe found 
their condition ſo inſupportable, that they were 
obliged to go into Thrace, and to ſettle there as 
Macedonian coloniſts. | | 
Upon the arrival of the meſſenger who brought. 
the firſt accounts of that diſgraceful treaty, De- 
moſthenes fled to Calauria, a ſmall iſland oppoſite 
to Troczene. He was conſcious of having ren- 
dered too eſſential ſervices to his country to have 
any hopes that Antipater would ſhew him mercy. 
Soon after his departure, Archias, a player, was 
ſent to find him out. Being informed that he had 
taken refuge in the temple of Neptune, which had 
been raiſed in that iſland ; thither Archias bent his 
courſe. He found the patriotic orator ſitting, more 
9 collected 
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collected and compoſed than his natural timidity 
gave reaſon to expect that he would be. He tried 
to perſuade him to return home ; aſſuring him that 

Antipater would treat him humanely. Demoſthe- 

nes, who knew better than Archias did what were 

the diſpoſitions of Antipater, ſaid,.— “ O, Archias, 

I never was much moved with you as a player; 
and now I am as little moved with you as a ne- 
gociator.” When Archias began to preſs him 
hard, he begged leave to withdraw a little farther 
into the temple, in order to write a few lines to his 
family. When he had got to the place where he 
was to write, he put a poiſoned quill into his mouth, 
and chewed it, as he uſually did other quills, when 
he was very thoughtful. The poiſon beginning to 
operate, he turned towards the tragedian, and ſaid, 
« Now, Sir, you may act the part of Creon, in 
the tragedy, as ſoon as you pleaſe, and caſt out 
this body of mine unburied.” He deſired to be 
ſupported to the door of the temple, being un- 
willing to pollute it by his death ; but, as he paſſed 
by the altar, he expired. 

Some hiſtorians have been at pains to refute 
this account of the death of Demoſthenes ; al- 
ledging, that he died of grief and a broken conſti- 
tution : but their account of the event is neither ſo 
probable, nor ſo well atteſted, as that which has 


nov been given. 
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The Athenian citizens who had not forfeited the 
favour and protection of Antipater enjoyed a degree 
of tranquillity and affluence, which had been for 
a long time unknown. For many years they had 
been torn to pieces by the diſſentions which in- 
variably attend a democracy. This form of go- 
vernment Antipater had aboliſhed : he had put 
them nearly upon the ſame footing, on which they 
ftood in thofe virtuous days, in which they had 
proſpered by the wife inſtitutions of Solon. Moſt 
of the other ſtates derived advantages of a ſimilar 
kind; and though they were at firſt much diſſatis- 
fied, on account of the infringements which they 
imagined he had made on their freedom, yet they 
ſoon found that they were, in reality, become a 
more free people than they had hitherto been. 
They acknowledged their obligations to Antipater, 
and honoured him with the title of, The father and 
protector of Greece, 

Antipater, having reviſited Macedon, was cele- 
brating the nuptials of his daugher Philla, whom 
he had beſtowed on Craterus, when he was in- 
formed that the Etolians had taken the field with 
a large army. The tolians were the only people 
in Greece who complained of the terms granted 
them by the governor of Macedon; and they 
were reſolved, either to extort more favourable 
conditions, or to loſe their all in the field of battle. 
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Antipater, and his young ſon-in-law, marched di- 
rectly into Ætolia; and after encountering ſeveral 
difficulties had the good fortune to ſee the enemy 
routed. Theſe operations happened in the winter 
ſeaſon. In the ſpring Antipater prepared to beſiege 
the cities of Etolia which had not ſurrendered: 
but before he had been able to effect any thing 
that was great, he was informed, by Antigonus, 
that Perdiccas had been paving the way to a revolt 
in the Eaſt. The chief arguments which Antigo- 
nus uſed to influence Antipater's mind, were, that 
Perdiccas had lighted Nicza (the daughter of 
Antipater), and put to death Cynane, the ſiſter of 
Alexander. This information declared the ne- 
ceſſity which there was for his immediate preſence 
in Aſia, He was, therefore, obliged to enter into 
a treaty with the Ætolians; which ending in a peace, 
he was left at leiſure to look after his concerns in 
the Eaſt. 

While Antipater and Craterus were rectifying 
diſorders beyond the Helleſpont, the ZEtolians 
entered into a reſolution of avenging themſelves 
of the injurics which they had ſuſtained during the 
preceding winter. They therefore entered the 
territories of Macedon with a formidable arma- 
ment, and were committing dreadful depreda- 
tions, when their career was interrupted by Poly- 
cles, who commanded in that quarter for Antipater. 
R 2 The 
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The Ætolians found means to bring Polycles to a 
general action. His troops being greatly inferior 
to theirs, in point of numbers, were ſoon put to 
flight, and he himſelf ſlain. Before the victors 
had time to improve the advantages which they 
had gained, they received advice that the Acar- 
nanians had already penetrated into the heart of 
their country, and were laying all waſte by fire 
and ſword. They therefore retreated with pre- 
cipitation to ÆEtolia; leaving, however, their 
allies in Theſſaly under the command of Menon. 
Polyperchon, who had the command in Macedon, 
took the advantage of the diviſion which had been 
made in the ZEtolian army; and, marching di- 
rectly into Theſſaly, fell upon Menon before he was 
aware, and completely diſcomfited his troops. The 
Etolians were ſo ſtruck by the news of Menon's 
defeat, that they immediately laid down their 
arms. Thus was peace once more reſtored to 
Macedon. | 

We are now to take a view of the Athenians, 
before the total decay of their national conſequence. 
We are to behold them, not demanding liberty 
with the noble confidence of an independent peo- 
ple, but imploring it with the ſervility of ſlaves. 
Peaceable and happy as their city had been, 
ſince its ſubmiſſion to Antipater, there was one 
circumſtance in their lot which they could not 
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brook with patience : that was, their being pro- 
tected by a Macedonian garriſon. The dignity 
and the glory of their anceſtors recurred to their 
minds, and prompted them to wiſh for the ſem- 
blance at leaſt of Freedom. The firſt effects of 
this diſpoſition were manifeſted by their applica- 
tion to Phocion, whole influence with Antipater 
they knew to be great, to repair to that general, 
who was juſt returned from Aſia, and to pray him 
to remove the Macedonian garriſon, But Pho- 
cion, well knowing that it was then too late a 
period of their national exiſtence for them to be 
able to guard themſelyes, bluntly declined the 
commiſſion, He interceded, howeyer, with the 
king for the return of the Athenian exiles, and 
had them all reſtored to their homes and ancient 
privileges. 

The recall of the garriſon, by Antipater, was an 
object of too much moment to be eaſily abandoned. 
On the refuſal, therefore, of Phocion, they turned 
their eyes towards Demades, the orator, who was 
likewiſe a favourite with Antipater, Having leſs 
magnanimity and patriotiſm, but much more vanity 
and ſelf- conceit than Phocion, this man undertook 
the embaſſy. It was this ſame Demades who re- 
proved Philip's indecent exultation after the battle 
of Chæronea; it was he who drew up the ſentence 
of baniſhment againſt Demoſthenes, when he fled 
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to Calauria; and it was he who accompanied Pho- 
cian to Cadmza, to treat with Antipater and Cra- 
terus, after the fatal battle of Cranon. He had 
long been a tool to Antipater : he wanted not for 
abilities or eloquence; but probity and diſinte- 
reſtedneſs were none of his virtues, Antipater 
often ſaid, that he had two friends at Athens ;— 
Phocion, who never would accept of any reward 
for his ſervices; and Demades, who never thought 
he had received enough. Whether Antipater had 
diſcontinued his largeſſes to Demades, or whether 
Demades expected to be more liberally rewarded 
by Perdiccas, we cannot ſay ; but he had formed 
a correſpondence with that commander, and had 
recommended to him to come over, and aſſume the 
government of Macedon and Greece. A letter of 
his to Perdiccas was found, in which were theſe 
words: * Come, and be the ſupport of Macedon 
and Greece, which, at preſent, lean on an old 
rotten ſtaff;” meaning Antipater. This diſcovery 
was made at the very time that he and his ſon 


were ſoliciting the recall of the garriſon. Antipater 


ſtraightway ordered the ſon of Demades to be ſlain, 
in his father's ſight ; and the moment that he had 
expired, ſentence of death was pronounced on the 
father himſelf. Thus fell Demades, the orator ; 
and with his life were extinguiſhed all hopes of 
Athenian liberty, 


The 
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The death of Antipater happened ſoon after 
chat of the orator Demades, and a very ſhort time 
after his return from his Aſiatic expedition. The 
exceſſive fatigue which he had undergone in 
forcing the Grecks to ſubmit to the power of Ma- 
cedon, and in accommodating matters in Aſia, 
had preyed greatly upon a conſtitution already 
impaired by age. Being faithful and zealous in 
the cauſe of his country, his mind enjoyed but 
little repoſe. As ſoon as he had arrived in Ma- 
cedon, he employed himſelf in endeavouring to 
compoſe the differences ſubſiſting among his 
countrymen, and to inſtruct them in the arts of 
peace. Anxiety of mind, co-operating with an 
enfeebled and declining habit of body, produced 
a violent diſcaſe, which ſoon left him but little 
room to hope for a recovery. Though loaded 
with diſtreſs, he acted not unworthily either of the 
highneſs of his deſcent, or the excellence of his 
underſtanding. He was noble by birth, and had 
been educated in the ſchool of Ariftotle. He 
aſſembled his friends, and thoſe of his country, 
and admoniſhed and inſtructed them in the courſe 
of conduct which he wiſhed them to purſue. To 
Polyperchon, the eldeſt of all Alexander's captains 
then in Europe, he bequeathed the two high offices 
of protector and governor of Macedon. His own 
ſon, Caſſander, he made a chiliarch, or commander 
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of a thouſand men; an appointment of very great 
conſideration in thoſe days. He gave directions 
concerning the Athenian garriſon, and recom- 
mended moderation and forbearance towards the 
Athenians. Thus did Antipater reconcile the 
minds of his countrymen to the loſs which they 
were about to ſuſtain, and lay the foundation of 
future concord and vigour in the government of 
Macedon, His career of glory was at an end. 
full of years and honours, and ſurrounded and la- 
mented by his friends, he died in a period of the 
moſt profound national tranquillity, 


CHAP. XVI. 


TRANSACTIONS IN ASIA, FROM THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER, TO THE DEATH OF ANTIGONUS, 


HEN Alexander was aſked, on his death- 

bed, To whom he deſired to bequeath his 
empire, his anſwer was To the moſt worthy,” 
Theſe indefinite words muſt have been extremely 
ſoothing to the ambition of his ſuperior officers, 
Men who had been accuſtomed to rule with abſo- 
Jute power, in diſtant, extenſive, populous, and 
wealthy provinces, muſt have been highly pleaſed 
to find that their ſovereign's will threw nq bar in 
| their 
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their way to dominion or power, They had all 
given proofs of their great military talents; and 
had, in return, been favoured with the approbation 
and friendſhip of the king: each, therefore, thought 
himſelf poſſeſſed of ſufficient merit to be placed 
in that exalted ſtation, which had been mentioned 
as the reward of the moſt worthy, There was one, 
however, who appeared to have an extraordinary 
claim to diſtinction: Perdiccas, to whom Alex- 
ander, in his laſt moments, had deljvered his royal 
ſignet. Poſſeſſed of merit equal, at leaſt, to that 
of his competitors, this adventitious circumſtance 
might ſeem to have given him a ſuperior title to 
the vaſt object in queſtion. But his rivals were 
too proud to ſuffer an equal to be exalted above 
them, without throwing ſome embarraſſment in his 
way; and too fond of power to beſtow a title to 
an empire, without advancing their own preten- 
fions. Accordingly, they all remonſtrated, and 
oppoſed Perdiccas's elevation: and finding that 
they were not likely to ſucceed in their private 
ſchemes, by acting intereſtedly, they reſolved to 
overturn his, by acting juſtly, in ſupporting the 
claims of the lawful heirs to the crown. Theſe 
were, Hercules, the ſon of Alexander, by Barſine 
the widow of Memnon; and Kridæus, or, as he 
was afterwards called by the ſoldiery, Philip Ari- 
dæus, Alexander's only brother, There was little 


or 
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or no conteſt about Aridzus's right to a ſhare in the 
ſovereignty. He had been acknowledged to be in- 
 fane; and that circumſtance, perhaps, more than hig 
conſanguinity to the king, procured him an eaſy ad- 
miſſion to the throne, Hercules's right was not ſo 
readily recognized ; his mother was not of royal 
extraction; and as Alexander had always ſhewn 
a preference to Roxana, and Statira, and had, 
moreover, omitted to mention Hercules in his laſt 
hours, his title was at once ſet alide. But the 
excluſive right to the throne was not to be granted 
to one perſon. It was, therefore, judged proper, 
by all the leading men, to divide the ſovereignty 
between Aridæus and the child to be born of 
Roxana, ſhould it prove a ſon. This appointment 
was eaſily acceded to; as the government that was 
naturally to be expected from. it, would leave full 
ſcope for the exerciſe of avarice and ambition. 
This ſettlement being made, the various com- 
petitors for the Macedonian empire retired to their 
reſpective employments. Perdiccas had always 
been much about the perſon of the king; and 
| having been reported to be at once a favourite 
| and a friend to him, he found little difficulty in 
| ingratiating himſelf with Aridzus and Roxana. 
| Their countenance and favour were indiſpenſably 
| neceſſary to the execution of the deep plans which 
he had laid ; and he ſpared no pains, and refrained 
| | from 
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from no act of violence, which promiſed to procure 
them. He had at firſt, ſtrenuouſly, though ſecretly, 
oppoſed the election of Aridæus; but finding that 
his influence, in the general council, was likely 
to be outweighed, he immediately ſaw the neceſſity 
of diſguiſing his real ſentiments. He therefore 
profeſſed himſcif to be that prince's moſt zealous 
friend and ſupporter ;. and, in a little time, found 
himſelf poſſeſſed of all that he deſired, but the 
empty name of royalty. He inſinuated himſelf 
| ſo completely into the weak prince's favour, that 
he ſoon contrived to have thoſe, who had been 
moſt active in ſeating him on the throne, put to 
death: and in order to ſecure the affection of the 
army, he perſuaded him to marry Eurydice, the 
grand-daughter of Philip, whoſe mother had loſt 
her life through his inſtigation. Philip ſtill ſtood 
high in the good opinions of the ſoldiery ; and 
there could have been no meaſure adopted, that 
could bid ſo fair to enfure their warm and ſteady 
ſupport, as an apparent inclination to continue the 
government of the empire in his family. He was 
alſo obliged to ſacrifice to the paſſions of Roxana. 
By this time ſhe had been delivered of a ſon, whom 
ſhe named Alexander; and as it was he who was 
to ſhare the ſovereignty with Aridæus, the friend- 
ſhip and intereſt of his mother became highly im- 
portant. A woman's Jealonly is ardent and im- 
placable. 
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placable. Statira was great with child ; and leſt 
a ſon ſhould have appeared to diſpute the throne 
with Alexander, Roxana and Perdiccas conſpire 
for her death. She falls accordingly: and in a 
very ſhort time after, Paryſatis, the ſiſter of Statira, 
and widow of Hephæſtion, ſuffers a like fate, 
Thus it was that Perdiccas endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the favour of Aridæus and Roxana, Ma- 
cedon might be ſaid to have had two kings; bur, 
in fact, ſhe had but one ruler: for there was no 
act, either legiſlative or executive, that did not 
owe its origin to Perdiccas, One would think, 
that he might have been content with the reſpect 
and power that were now conferred on him; but 
his views extended much farther than to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of temporary honour, He was determined 
to render the diſtinctions he had acquired, as per- 
manent as they were great and ſubſtannal ; and, 
for that purpoſe, it was requiſite, that thoſe men 
who were moſt likely to eclipſe his glory, ſhould 
be conſtrained to act on diſtant and ſeparate 
theatres, This end was to be attained by a judi- 
cious diſtribution of the ſeveral governments and 
great offices of ſtate. A council was holden, in 
which it was reſolved, that the following arrange- 
ment ſhould be made, in the name of the two 
kings. To Antipater and Craterus was aſſigned 
. the government of the hereditary kingdom of 
Macedon, 
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Macedon, and of all Greece: the very ſame truſt 
which Antipater alone had received from the hands 
of Alexander the Great, To Lyſimachus fell 
Thrace and the Cherſoneſe. Eumenes had Paphla- 
gonia and Cappadocia, Ptolemy had Egypt, and 
Antigonus Phrygia the greater, Lycia and Pam- 
phylia. Seleucus was appointed to command the 
royal cavalry ; while Perdiccas contented himſelf 
- with the title of captain of the houſhold troops. 
Conſidering the influence which Perdiccas had in 
the ſtate, this might have appeared to be but an 
humble appointment for him ; but, though it wanted 
ſplendor, it conferred power; for it left him at 
full freedom to proſecute the purpoſes of his am- 
bition, by placing him in the preſence of the 
kings, at the head of a truſty and well- diſciplined 
body of ſoldiers; while his rivals were forced 
to ſeek their fortunes in diſtant quarters of the 
empire, 

Had the electors of the kings been ſincere in 
the profeſſions of eſteem and loyalty which they 
made, when they affected to pay ſo great a deference 
to juſtice and right, the ſteps which Perdiccas had 
taken would, in all probability, have been the moſt 
effectual, of all others, for ſecuring to himſelf the 
excluſive direction of the empire. But men who 
had great and powerful armies, ready to move at 
their nod, and who could command the treaſures 

of 
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of wealthy nations, were not very likely to ac 
diſintereſtedly on ſuch an occaſion. In truth, every 
one hoped to find an carly opportunity of throwing 
off the maſk; and until that opportunity ſhould 
offer, they were willing to acknowledge the ſove- 
reignty of kings, whoſe incapacity to inſpect the 
proceedings of their ſervants, would allow time 
for their ſchemes to ripen. 

The flames of ſedition at length broke forth; 
when there appeared to be three diſtinét, aClive, 
and aſpiring, faftions in the empire. One was 
headed by Perdiccas, and ſupported by Eumenes ; 
another was headed by Ptolemy, and ſupported by 
Antipater and Craterus; and the third, which 
ultimately proved the moſt formidable of all, was 
raiſed and maintained by Antigonus alone. This 
chief ſcems to have had the molt daring and intre- 
pid mind, of all the captains of Macedon. None 
ventured to ſpeak his ſentiments fo freely as he, 
at the election of the kings; and he was the firſl 
who preſumed to remonſtrate with Perdiccas, on 
the new arrangement that had been made in the 
ſtate. But it was Ptolemy who firſt diſclaimed the 
power of the united monarchs, and who prepared, 
in the face of the world, to act the part of an 
independent ſovereign prince. Removed to ſo 
great a diſtance from the ſeat of empire, he could 
ſtrengthen his army, and eſtabliſh his government 
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as he pleaſed, without interruption. Encouraged 
by theſe circumſtances, he was haſtening to render 
his poſſeſſions ſtable and ſecure, when Perdiccas 
judged it expedient for the ſafety of the Macedo- 
nian intereſts, to march into Egypt with a powerful 
army. This commander croſſed over into Aſia; 
but before he had nearly accompliſhed his march, 
he was informed, that Antipater and Craterus were 
alſo in arms, and that they were purſuing the ſame 
route which he himſelf had taken. The prepa- 
rations which Ptolemy had already made, were 
too alarming to admit of delay. Perdiccas, there- 
fore, empowered or ordered Eumenes, to watch 
the motions of Antipater and Craterus ; while he, 
and the two Kings, ſhould direct their march 
towards Egypt. After undergoing conſiderable 
fatigue, he reached the Fgyptian frontier. Hoſtili- 
ties were inſtantly commenced, and frequent and 
vigorous efforts were made by the royal troops, 
againſt the forces of Ptolemy, in vain. The 
ſoldiers, diſcouraged at length by their ill ſucceſs, 
and diſguſted with the haughty and overbearing 
deportment of their general, mutinied, and ſlew 
him. 

During theſe tranſactions, the other parties were 
not inactive. Antipater's main object was, to 
check the growing power of Perdiccas, who, under 
pretext of guarding the rights of the kings, ap- 
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peared to be graſping at the ſupremacy for him- 
felf. He divided his army into two bodies; the 
one he put under the command of Craterus, who 
was to make head againſt Eumenes ; and with the 
other he marched into Cilicia, that he might have 
it in his power to ſuccour Ptolemy, in caſe the 
royal party ſhould prevail. 

Before he had time to learn any thing concern- 
ing the operations of the contendiug powers in 
Egypt, he had the mortification to hear of the 
death of Craterus. That general had fallen, and 
his army had been routed, chiefly through the 
artifices of Eumenes. Eumenes knowing how 
much his opponent was eſteemed by the national 
troops, did not judge it ſafe to permit them to 
take a ſtation in the field, from whence they might 
have an opportunity of diſcovering the favourite 
general, againſt whom they were to act. In 
drawing up his troops, therefore, he took care to 
oppoſe the foreigners that were in his army, to 
the ſoldiers of Macedon; and by that cautious 
management, not a ſingle ſoldier in his army knew 
by whom the enemy were led on, till Craterus was 
found breathleſs on the field of battle. 

By the death of Craterus, Philla, the only 
daughter of Antipater, was left a widow. From 
a two-fold cauſe, therefore, Antipater muſt have 
been afflicted by the loſs which he had ſuſtained, 
9 But 
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But he was not doomed to mourn long : a palliative 
was very ſoon brought him ; and that was, the news 
of the death of Perdiccas. In conſequence of 
that important event, Antipater was ſolicited to 
join the army in Syria, in order to make new 
arrangements for the government of the empire. 
He repaired thither with all convenient expedition; 
and upon his arrival, was, by general conſent, ap- 
pointed protector of the kings. 

This was a fatal blow to the intereſt of the 
friends of Perdiccas. Eurydice, who owed her 
preſent exaltation to the interpoſition of the late 
protector, ſet herſelf to diſturb the quiet of his 
ſucceflor ; but ſhe ſoon found his authority too 
great, to be affected by any exertion of her's. She 
therefore began to ſoften in her reſentment; and 
in a little time, ſhe tendered him not only her 
ſupport, but her confidence. Antipater thinking 
it requiſite to reviſit Macedon, loſt no time in 
adjuſting matters in Aſia, He found Eumenes 
determined in his purpoſe of proſecuting the war 
againſt the enemies of Perdiccas, becauſe he be- 
lieved them to be the enemies of the true intereſts 
of Macedon, He therefore appointed Antigonus 
to continue hoſtilities with Eumenes, in the name 
of the kings. He gave his ſon Caſſander, the 
command of a very conſiderable army; with ſecret 
injunctions to guard, with a jealous eye, the pro- 
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ceedings of Antigonus. Of that officer's valour 
and conduct, he entertained not a doubt; but he 
prudently thought, that he had too bold a genius 
to be Conſtantly awed by the irreſolute and tardy 
commands of a diſtracted and diſtant government. 
Matters being thus ſettled, he, together with the 
kings, ſet out for Macedon. 

Antigonus now prepared to act with uncommon 
vigour againſt Eumenes. He had every incentive 
to diſpatch; his temper was naturally ſuited to 
action; he was diſſatisfied with the manner in 
which the great departments of the ſtate were filled ; 
he bore no good-will to Eumenes, and he had the 
ſanction of royal authority for taking the moſt 
effectual meaſures to cruſh him. A battle ſoon 
enſued, in which Eumenes was betrayed by one 
of his officers, and completely diſcomfited ; but 
that diſcomfiture was productive of one of the 
chief glories of his life. Having rallied his men, 
he eſcaped the purſuit of his enemies, by ſtriking 
into another road. He returned to the field of 


and covered their aſhes with a large mound of 
earth: he then ſelected fix hundred of his ableſt 
ſoldiers, and with them returned to Nora, a caſtle 
bordering on Cappadocia, His ingenuity and his 
exertions, while in that fortreſs, have been very 
juſtly admired. The only proviſions which he had, 
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were corn, falt, and water. On theſe he held out 
againſt the whole ſtrength of Antigonus's army, 
for a complete year, and at length forced him to 
quit the ſiege. | 

A very important revolution had, by this time, 
taken place in Europe. Antipater had been cut 
off by a violent diſeaſe; and Polyperchon, whom 
he had appointed to ſucceed him in the high offices 
of governor-general of Macedon, and protector 
of the kings, had aſcended the throne. This man 
was deſtitute of reſolution, of wiſdom, and of pro- 
bity; a proficient in nothing but the mere forms 
of tranſacting buſineſs, and in the ceremonials of 
a court. His country had, of courſe, reaſon to 
look for oſtentation and ſplendor, inſtead of poli- 
tic ſchemes, and beneficial acts of legiſlation. 

It was not long before he evinced the extent of 
his capacity for conducting the empire. On the 
death of Antipater a general council was held, in 
order to conſult for the general good. The firſt 
reſolution taken by that court, was one propoſed 
and ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Polyperchon. The 
ſubſtance of it was, That Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander the Great, ſhould be recalled, and ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the rearing of Alexander, 
the ſon of Roxana. This reſolution was extremely 
impolitic, and full of danger. For it was to place 
in an important ſituation a woman, whoſe alarm- 
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ing interferences in government had determined 
former governors to keep her conſtantly at a diſ- 
tance from the ſeat of empire. She had reſided 
for ſeveral years at Epirus; and one of the laſt 
admonitions which Antipater gave to Polyperchon 

was, never to permit her to return to Macedon. 
But Polyperchon was not guided by the prudent 
counſel of his predeceſſor. Not only did he al- 
low Olympias to take up her abode in Macedon, 
but made her his chief confident, and, in a little 
while, virtually committed to her care the govern- 
ment of the whole nation. Though a woman of 
a violent and revengeful temper of mind, yet ſhe 
was not deſtitute of diſcernment. The deep and 
often fatal intrigues in which ſhe had been con- 
cerned, had taught her the knowledge of men. 
That knowledge was exerted on the occaſion of 
which we are now ſpeaking ; for inftead of nomi- 
nating to the chief command in Aſia, one whoſe 
diſſolute morals promiſed fair to promote any ar- 
bitrary ſcheme which the court might propoſe, ſhe 
appointed Eumenes, who was the moſt loyal and 
ſteady friend which the royal family had, There 
was much wiſdom in employing ſuch a character 
as Eumenes at that critical juncture. The power 
of Antigonus had for a conſiderable time been in- 
creaſing; one or two more ſucceſsful campaigns 
would, 
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would, in all likelihood, have placed him above 
the reach of oppoſition. 

On receiving the letters which conferred on him 
the ſupreme command in the eaſt, Eumenes made 
haſte to acquit himſelf with credit. He had a 
powerful rival to contend with. Being inferior to 
him with regard to the number of his ſoldiers, and 
alſo in point of influence in the Aſiatic provinces, 
he was under the neceſſity of employing the whole 
reſources of his inventive genius. He did ſo: 
and he might have been victorious in the end, had 
not his friends deſerted him. He made a conſi- 
derable augmentation of his forces ; and by grant- 
ing appointments, and conferring honours, foon 
found means to gain over to his cauſe many of 
the moſt powerful officers in-the oppoſite intereſt, 
The Argyraſpidæ, a body of hardy Macedonian 
veterans, who had been preſented with filver ſhields 
by Alexander the Great, in conſideration of their 
valiant exploits, and who were therefore held in 
high eſtimation by their fellow-ſoldiers, ſoon be- 
came attached to his party. This was looked up- 
on as no ſlight mark of his ſuperior addreſs, and 
favour with the military. He was peculiarly care- 
ful to avoid giving offence to the higher rank of 
officers, well knowing, that men who had withſtood 
ſo many changes in government, who had ſo much 
influence with the ſoldiery, and who, moreover, 
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had it in their power to diſappoint his meaſures, 
by endeavouring to ſecond thoſe of his opponent, 
could not be affronted but at the expence of his 
honour and ſucceſs. The firſt ſtep which he took 
to prevent their ideas of precedency, and their 
mutual jealouſy of being ſupplanted in their com- 
mander's favour, from diſturbing the peace of the 
army, was, to cauſe a pavilion, with a throne in 
the midſt of it, to be erefted ; around which throne 
his officers were to aſſemble, when any public bu- 
ſineſs was to be tranſacted. This pavilion was 
after the manner of that which Alexander uſed on 
a ſimilar occaſion. Eumenes pretended that he 
was directed to do ſo in a dream. The expedient 
doubtleſs was a good one. It might anſwer the 
purpoſe for which it was intended ; but while it 
did ſo, it demonſtrated the precarious ground on 
which Macedonian commanders then ſtood. 
Eumenes was enabled to keep the field againſt 
Antigonus for about three years, in which time 
he generally had the advantage. Antigonus at 
length, provoked by the obſtinacy, and filled with 
apprehenſions at the enterpriſing ſpirit of his 
antagoniſt, reſolved to make one deſperate, and, 
if poſſible, deciſive effort. He reſolved to at- 
tack Eumenes in his winter-quarters. Peuceſtus, 
commander of the royal horſe, had ſecretly gone 
over to the intereſts of the enemy. When Anti- 
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gonus made his attack, Peuceſtus managed his 
command in ſuch a way, as to render the horſe of 
little or no ſervice to the army to which they be- 
longed, The infantry made a brave and ſucceſs- 
ful ſtand againſt the enemy. The phalanx of An- 
tigonus was routed by them ; and had their exer- 
tions been ſupported by the cavalry, Antigonus's 
fortune would that day have been reverſed. But 
they were left to combat alone. Antigonus im- 
proved the advantage, and wheeling about upon 
their rear, threw them ſomewhat into confuſion. 
Still, however, they kept the field, and by their 
intrepidity kept the iſſue of the bat:le in ſuſpenſe, 
till they were informed that a detachment from 
that part of the enemy's army which had been op- 
poſed to Peuceſtus, had fallen upon the baggage, 
and made themſelves maſters of their wives, their 
children, and of all the treaſures which they had 
won in the courſe of their Aſiatic wars. This news 
inſpired the whole army with rage, reſentment, and 
grief. They were incenſed not only againſt Pey- 
ceſtus, by whoſe baſeneſs they had been betrayed, 
but againſt Eumenes, under whoſe command their 
private fortunes and the public cauſe had ſuſtained 
ſo inſupportable a blow. They mediated revenge 
on both: but firſt of all it appeared requiſite to 
try to recover their families and effects. In a 
mean and ſubmiſſive manner, therefore, they ap- 
84 pled 
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pijed to Antigonus to reſtore the fortunes which 
his arms had acquired. Antigonus readily agreed 
to grant them that requeit, and any other they 
ſhould make, provided they would forthwith de- 
liver into his hands Eumenes, “ who was not a 
« Macedonian by birth, and who had been de- 
ce clared an enemy to the public.” 

Theſe inſinuations, we may ſuppoſe, would find 
ready admittance. into the minds of men who were 
already diſſatisfied with the perſon againſt whom 
they were made. The greater part of the army 
fell in with the propoſition of Antigonus; and, 
among the firſt, were the famous Argyraſpidæ. 
Eumenes was ſeized; his hands were tied be- 
hind his back; and his ſoldiers were carrying 
him to Antigonus, when he beſought them to 
grant him leave to ſpeak, They allowed him a 
hearing. But though his ſpeech was well calcu- 
lated to ſoften their hearts; though it unfolded to 
them the dangers they were about to bring on the 
ſtate, by rendering Antigonus abſolute; and re- 
proached them with the cruelty and injuſtice of 
delivering to his executioner a general, who had 
undergone ſo many toils for their honour, and for 
the aggrandiſement of the empire, ſtill they re- 
mained unmoved. He entreated them to reſcue 
him from the diſgrace of being put to death by 
the hands of an enemy, by doing that laſt office to 

him 
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kim themſelves. But he entreated them in vain, . 
He was conducted to Antigonus's camp, his hands 
bound in the manner we have mentioned; and, 
after a few days confinement, was brought forth 
and executed. 

The late ſignal ſucceſs of Antigonus opened a 
wide field for his ambition. It inſpired him with 
inſolence and pride, and filled — neighbouring 
princes with conſternation and diſmay. To ward 
off the misfortunes which ſuch proſperous events 
might have occaſioned, thoſe very commanders 
who had lately oppoſed him, now haſtened to 
make their ſubmiſſion, and to proffer their aid 
and ſupport. He readily accepted their acknow- 
ledgments of his ſuperiority, but was backward in 
aſſuring them of his protection. In truth, it was 
not his intention to protect them. The proſpect 
of riling among the princes of the earth, which 
then began to dawn, had rendered him intereſted 
and ſelfiſh, The theatre on which he then ap- 
peared, extenſive as it was, exhibited too many 
actors for any one of them to become illuſtrious : 
it was, therefore, his intention to leſſen their num- 
ber. Several of the inferior governors were ſa- 
crificed ; and his reſentment and ſuſpicions would 
have been allayed, had not Seleucus ſtill Rope | ja 
che way. 

Sclevens 
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Seleucus had been appointed governor of Baby. 
lon by Antipater. He was an able and an enter. 
prizing commander. He had always profeſſed 
himſelf the friend of Antigonus; and none that 
knew him ever thought of queſtioning the ſince- 
rity of his profeſſions. But Antigonus was become 
a tyrant; and tyranny admits not of laſting friend, 
ſhip. It vexed him to ſee any Aſiatic commander 
holding an appointment not immediately derived 
from him. He therefore advanced to Babylon, in 
order to extort the ſubmiſſion of the governor. 
The method he took to campel Seleucus to come 
to a ſpeedy explanation was, his requeſting an exact 
ſtatement of the revenues of his province, At 
this requeſt Seleucus was aſtoniſhed, He told An- 
tigonus that he had been inveſted with the com- 
mand and direction of his province by the court 
of Macedon, and that, of courſe, he was account- 
able to none for his proceedings but to that court, 
or to thoſe whom it might delegate. Antigonus 
perſiſted in his right to have ſatisfaction, and be- 
gan to threaten. Seleucus thought it was now 
high time for him to be gone. With the privacy 
and aſſiſtance of ſome of his officers, he got toge- 
ther a ſmall detachment of horſe, and in the night 
quitted Babylon, and fled into Egypt. He well 
knew that it would have been in vain to have at- 
tempted to oppoſe Antigonus with arms; and 
perceiving 
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perceiving with what unprecedented cruelty other 
governors had been treated, he wiſely determined 
to ſeek ſatety in flight, 

Theſe revolutions were the means by which 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Caſſander, 
were again brought forth into public notice. The 
laſt of theſe chicfs ſoon came to act a very diſtin- 
guiſhed part among the governors of the Macedo- 
nian empire. The whole influence of Antigonus's 
family had almoſt fallen before his power. It was 
not long before the report of Antigonus's victories 
had ſpread itſelf over every province then under 
the dominion of Macedon. In Europe the diſ- 
memberment of the empire was dreaded; and in 
Aſia and Africa little elſe was looked for than the 
reign of a deſpotic prince. All were alarmed, 
and ready to liſten ro the advice of any one who 
was capable of projecting any plan for their relief. 
Ptolemy was the firſt who evidenced his zeal in 
thwarting the meaſures of Antigonus. The news 
which Seleucus had brought to him concerning 
that bold commander, confirmed the apprehen- 
ſions he had formerly entertained of his views. 
To embarraſs and cruſh him the more effectually, 

he leagued himſelf with Lyſimachus and Caſſander, 
Who joined cordially in a wiſh to overthrow his 
power, They were preparing to commence hoſti- 
lities, when Antigonus reſolved to ſhow them that 


he 
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he was not intimidated by their preparations. . He 
collected his forces with all poſſible ſpecd ; and, be- 
fore the enemy were aware, the greater part of the 
provinces of Cceloſyria and Phœnicia had ſubmit- 
ted to his arms. Finding that his conqueſts could 
not eaſily be extended without a fleet to co-operate 
with his land forces, he ſet every hand to the build- 
ing of ſhips; and before the end of the year he was 
ready to put to ſea with five hundred fail. The 
firſt expedition of this armament was againſt Tyre, 
which opened its gates to him after a ſiege of ncar 
four months, 

Whilſt theſe operations were going forward, the 
other belligerent powers were up in arms. Caſſan- 
der had led his forces towards the coaſts of the Leſ- 
ſer Aſia, and had made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
provinces. The news of this reaching Antigonus, 
he judged it neceſſary to haſten to the relief of thoſe 
provinces. In a ſhort time, therefore, he encamp- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Caſſander's army; but 
no action took place, Caſſander being ſenſible of 
the inferiority of his troops, in reſpect to numbers, 
to thoſe of the enemy. 

At the ſame time very vigorous exertions were 
making againſt Antigonus in another quarter, 
Ptoleray having levied a formidable army, had 
reached Gaza, and attacked and defeated Deme- 
trius, the ſon of ' Antigonus, who had been left to 

| command 
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command in his father's abſence. But Demetrius 
ſoon regained the honour which he had loſt. Having 
come up with Cilles, one of Ptolemy's generals, 
in the Upper Syria, he won a complete victory over 
him; and in a ſhort time Cceloſyria and Phœnicia, 
which had been wreſted from Demetrius by Ptole- 
my, ſubmitted to the power and goverament of the 
family of Antigonus. 

The defeat of Demetrius, at Gaza, enabled Pto- 
lemy to ſupport Seleucus in his claims on Babylon. 
Ptolemy was happy to find fo able a confederate; 
he therefore furniſhed him with a ſmall body of 
troops (all, however, that he could ſpare) and 
with them Seleucus marched to attempt the reco- 
very of his government. The army which he 
then commanded did not amount to fourteen hun- 
dred men, and he was to conduct them through 
that extenſive country which lies between Phce- 
nicia and Babylon, many diſtricts of which were 
peopled by men in the intereſt of Antigonus. 
He accompliſhed his march ; and on his approach 
to the city, the whole inhabitants ran out to meet 
him, and to welcome his appearance among them. 
Thus was Seleucus reſtored to a command which 
his abilities and virtues gave him a high title to ; 
and to a people who reſpected and loved him, on 
account of the prudence and moderation which he 
had evinced ever ſince he had been ſet over them. 
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The attachment which his people bore to him, 
added to the vigour of his own mind, ſecured to 
him, through the remainder of his days, the pol. 
ſeſſion of Babylon with little interruption, and of 
ſome neighbouring ſtates. 

| Antigonus and Demetrius were now become the 
enemies of the whole Macedonian empire, and a 
general combination was formed againſt them, 
But it was not found eaſy to humble their power. 
Their activity and reſources ſeemed to be inex- 
hauſtible. In Greece the /Erolians and Epirots, 
ſpurred on and ſupported by them, had taken the 
field againſt Caſſander. Ptolemy had carried his 
arms into the Lower Aſia, and ſent his fleets to re- 
duce the Ægean iflands that were in league with 
Antigonus. To both of theſe objects, therefore, 
Antigonus was forced to attend. Lyſimachus and 
Caſſander, on the other hand, were making depre- 
dations on the provinces ſituated on the banks of 
the Helleſpont and Boſphorus : there, alſo, the 
aid of Antigonus or Demetrius, was neceſſary. In 
ſhort, they were beſet with foes on every hand, and 
they maintained their cauſe with an — de- 
gree of vigour and ſucceſs. 

The period was now at hand when the Mace- 
donian empire was for ever to be torn from the 
family of Philip. Its various governors had, for a 

time, 
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time, been ſuffered to act without controul ; or, 
if there exiſted any controul, it was that of one 
general over another, which neither could brook, 
becauſe each thought himſelf the equal of his rival. 
Their ambitious views had long been foſtering : the 
commotions of the ſtate had quickened their 
growth ; and, in the pride or the proſpe& of vic- 
tory, they were not likely ſoon to ſubſide. It was 
not, however, till after a conſiderable time, that 
any of them dared to avow his intentions. Every 
declaration of war, and every overture for peace, 
was made in the name of the young King Alexan- 
der; and if a prince was dethroned, or a country 
ravaged, it was on account of him and the royal 
family. Theſe artifices were the more remarkable, 
that they were made at the very period, and by 
thoſe very men, by whoſe pertidy the royal family 
was daily mouldering away. Olympias, Alexan- 
der's mother, had lately been murdered by Caf- 
ſander ; and Cleopatra, his ſiſter, had fallen a vic- 
tim to the ambition of Antigonus. Caſſander hav- 
ing uſurped the government, it was not difficult 
to foreſee what would be the end of Roxana and 
the king her ſon. They were looked upon by 
Caſſander as obſtacles to his power, and in a ſhort 
time they were put to death by his direction. At 
his inſtigation alſo, Hercules, the ſan of Alexan- 
der, by Barſine, was ſecretly murdered, 

After 
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After the perpetration of ſuch barbarous deeds, 
it was vain to hope that mankind would any longer 
be impoſed upon. The generality of the leading 
men were convinced of this, and they reſolved to 
throw off a veil through which every eye could 
pierce. Antigonus was the firſt to declare his 
views. He was emboldened by the ſucceſſes of his 
ſon Demetrius. All Greece had acknowledged the 
force of Demetrius's arms; the iſland of Cyprus 
had been reduced by him; and the Egyptian fleet, 
commanded by Ptolemy, had been totally defeated. 
On receiving the news of the reduction of Cyprus, 
and, above all, of the overthrow of Ptolemy, An- 
tigonus was tranſported with joy, and iſſued out 
orders, that he and his fon ſhould forthwith be pro- 
claimed kings of Syria. 

So pleaſing an example was not likely to want 
followers. Accordingly, Seleucus and Lyſima- 
chus, without taking time to conſult the inclina- 
tions of thoſe whom they governed, gave orders 
that they ſhould be ſaluted kings. The other lead- 
ing men reſolved to accept of the ſame honourable 
diſtinction, as ſoon as the ſituation of their affairs 
would permit. | 

The Syrian kings, now inflamed with the love 
of dominion, mark out Egypt as the firſt victim of 
their power and ambition. Demetrius is appointed 
admiral of the fleet ; Antigonus himſelf takes the 
command 
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command of the land army. A ſtorm at ſea, the 
ſultry heats of the deſerts between Syria and Egypr, 
and the vigilance of Ptolemy, diſappointed the 
ambitious views of Antigonus and Demetrius, 
They quitted Egypt, and, as the only means of 
ſafety, made an haſty retreat into Syria. Ptolemy, 
after this repulſe of ſuch formidable enemies, aſſum- 
ed the title and the dignity of a king. 

The Syrian princes, in order to redeem the ho- 
nour of their arms, reſolved to carry them againſt 
the Rhodians, an pretence that they had furniſhed 
ſupplies to Ptolemy in his late conteſt with Syria, 
The Rhodians had, for many years, been renown- 
ed for their ſkill in naval affairs. Their commerce 
was conſiderable, their ſoil rich and fertile; the 
conqueſt of Rhodes, therefore, would preſent to 
the invaders a plentiful harveſt. Demetrius having 
made good his landing on that iſland, ſat down 
before the capital, determined to exhauſt all his 
ingenuity, in order to reduce it to obedience. Of 
all the princes of his time, he is ſaid to have been 
at once the moſt ingenious, the moſt profound, 
and the moſt intrepid. In the conſtruction of war- 
like engines his genius ſhone forth with particular 
lultre. It was from the amazing efficacy of ſome 
af theſe, that he acquired the name of Poliorce- 
tes, the Stormer of Cities, The Rhodians, ſup- 
ported by their numerous fleets, and furniſhed 
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with ſtores from Greece and from Egypt, withſtood 
every attack with firmnels, and ultimately obliged 
the beſiegers to draw off their forces. The high 
ſpirit of Demetrius was mortified by the unexpected 
reſiſtance of the Rhodians, and the ingenuity 
and conſtancy with which they oppoſed all the 
firmneſs of his reſolution and the reſources of his 
invention. 

The ſolicitations that were made to Demetrius 
by the Athenians, to come and reſcue them from 
the oppreſſion of Caſſander, were gladly received 
by him in ſuch a juncture. He found his reputa- 
tion declining every hour that he remained in 

Rhodes, and was extremely happy to undertake an 
expedition, the urgency of which might ſerve as 
a pretext for his having abandoned an object for 
which ſuch great and formidable preparations had 
been made. In Greece his arms were attended 
with more ſucceſs. He ſoon forced Caſſander to 
raiſe the ſiege of Athens; purſued him in his re- 
treat; and, having come up with him, threw his 
army into diſorder, and obliged them to fly with 
precipitation into Macedon. The reſult of this 
triumph was, the ſubmiſſion of the greater part of 
Greece. All the cities from the ſtraits of Ther- 
mopylz to the iſthmus of Corinth, yielded to his 
prevailing power; and alſo many cities in the Pe- 
loponneſus. 

The 
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The Grecians, ſunk into effeminacy and ſervility, 
thought that the interpoſition of Demetrius in their 
favour had laid them under an eternal obligation 
to him, and that they were in gratitude bound to 
make him the greateſt and earlieſt return in their 
power. They therefore ſtudied to feed his appe- 
tites, and to gratify his paſſions. There was no 
ſenſual indulgence with the means of which they 
did not furniſh him. The orators made the moſt 
fulſome and ridiculous panegyrics on his virtues 
and his victories. The nation at large compli- 
mented him on his being the reſtorer of the liber- 
ties of an oppreſſed people; and, to complete his 
honours, a ſolemn convention of the ſtates declared 
him generaliſſimo of all Greece. | 

Had Antigonus diſcovered and purſued his true 
intereſt, he would have availed himſelf of the de- 
ſeat of Caſſander, to enter into ſome beneficial al- 
liance with that commander. But inſtead of that, 
he rejected with diſdain all his advances towards re- 
conciliation. He would not even enter into a treaty 
of peace with him, though he condeſcended to aſk 
it in the moſt ſuppliant manner, The only terms 
he would grant were unconditional ſubmiſſion, and 
a total renunciation of every claim on the kingdom 
of Macedon. 

This impolitic inſolence did not go unchaſtiſed. 
Caſſander's influence in Europe was ſtill great, 
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and he had the eſteem of ſeveral of the eaſtern 
princes, But the chief advantage he had over An- 
tigonus was, the antipathy which all their neigh- 
bours bore to the Syrian kings. Many of them 
had already ſinarted under the rod of their oppreſ- 
ſion, and all of them had much to fear from their 
ambitious and tyrannical principles. They there- 
fore joined, avowedly and cordially, in checking 
the growth of a power which threatened one day 
to overwhelm them. The confederacy againſt 
Antigonus and Demetrius was compoſed of the 
Macedonians, the Thracians, and the Egyptians, 
together with ſame inferior ſtates. Lyſimachus was 
appointed to the command of the Thracians, and 
a detachment of Macedonians; and Seleucus to 
that of the Egyptians, together with the houſehold 
troops, which had been put under his direction by 
Perdiccas, Lyſimachus made all poſſible haſte in 
conducting his army into Aſia. Before the winter 
he had reached Phrygia. He made ſeveral offers 
of accommodation with Antigonus, who was then 
in the ſame province; but this prince was too con- 
fident of ſucceſs to liſten to his propoſals, 

Early in the ſpring news was brought to Anti- 
gonus that Seleucus was approaching rapidly, at 
the head of a powerful army. On receiving that 
intelligence, he diſpatched a meſſenger to Deme- 
trius, to requeſt of him to march to his aſſiſtance 
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as quickly as poſſible. Demetrius obeyed his fa- 
ther's command, and had arrived in Phrygia a 
very ſhort time, when it was reported that Seleu- 
cus had joined Lyſimachus. Thus united, the 
Syrian army conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand foot, 
ten thouſand horſe, and ſeventy-five elephants ; 
that of the confederates of ſixty-four thouſand foot, 
ten thouſand five hundred horſe, four hundred ele- 
phants, and an hundred and twenty chariots of 
war. Both armies were anxious about the event 
of a battle, by which the fate of kingdoms was to 
be decided. Antigonus, who never had been ſeen 
to ſhrink from any form of danger, is ſaid to have 
betrayed ſeveral marks of fear on this occaſion. 
The eventful battle was fought near to Ipſus, an 
inconſiderable town in the province of Phrygia. 
It were needleſs to record all the manceuvres and 
feats of valour to which it gave riſe: it will be 
enough to ſay, that both armies behaved gallantly, 
and ated with a degree of zeal and energy which 
would have done honour to a better cauſe, The 
brave Antigonus fell; the Syrians were completely 
routed ; and Demetrius with much difficulty effected 
his eſcape, at the head of nine thouſand men. 
The ſucceſs of the confederates is aſcribed to the 
good conduct of Seleucus, who took advantage 
of the warmth of Demetrius, in purſuing with too 
much ardour a body of the enemy which he had 
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pit to flight. With Antigonus fell the greatnels of 
the Syrian empire. 


Antigonus, when he was ſlain, was in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. He was a perſon of noble 
extraction, He eſpouſed Stratonice, the daughter 
of Correus, a young lady of exquiſite , beauty ; 
and by her had two ſons, Demetrius, and Philip. 
Philip died in early youth ; Demetrius, as we have 
already feen, was the pride and ſupport of his fa- 
ther's days. There was no commander in the 
ſervice of Macedon who had been more in the 
field than Antigonus : his whole life had been a 
ſcene of activity and peril ; and he had, on all oc- 
caſions, diſplayed the utmoſt zeal and bravery. He 
had riſen from being an officer in the army of 
Alexander, to be the lord of ſome of the faireſt 
provinces in Aſia, 


CHAP. XV. 


RevoLuTiIONSs In Mactepon AND GREECE, FROM 
THE Darn or ANTIPATER, TO THE FINAL 
* 
OVERTHROW OF THE FAMILY or PHILIP. 


ASSANDER, apprehending the perilous 
ſituation in which he and all the friends of 
the late adminiſtration of Macedon were placed, 
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reſolved to take ſome precautions for their ſafety. 
He began to reflect on the character of Poly- 
perchon, which being that of a credulous and 
inhuman man, determined him to aft with equal 
circumſpection and diſpatch. Beſides, he was 
diſſatisfied with the diſpoſition of affairs which his 
father had made; and was ſtimulated by his am- 
bition to attempt the recovery of a command, to 
which he reckoned tlzat he had the beſt right. 
From theſe, and ſome other conſiderations of a 
ſimilar nature, he was led to adopt the following 
expedient :—He engaged a number of his moſt 
reſpectable friends to accompany him into the 
country, to enjoy the diverſion of hunting. When 
they had got to a conſiderable diſtance from court, 
he aſſembled them together, and diſcloſed his 
mind. He told them, that his true reaſon for 
having brought them to that place was, that he 
might have the advantage of their opinions, in a 
matter in which their lives and fortunes were deeply 
concerned, What he alluded to was, the arrange- 
ment that had lately been made in the condutt of 
public affairs, and the conſequences that were 
likely to flow from that arrangement. He then 
expatiated, at great length, on the dangers that 
threatened the nation, from the junction of intereſts 
that had taken place between the protector and 
Olympias, the ancient and implacable enemy of 

T4 Aatipater, 
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Antipater, and of all his friends. He ſet before 
them the obligations which they lay under to obviate 
the misfortunes which might be expected to riſe out 
of that union ; and, that they might join with the 
greater alacrity in doing ſo, he ſtated the motives 
which he thought would induce Antigonus, Pto- 
lemy, and Lyſimachus, to become the enemies of 
Polyperchon. It is not known whether he then 
avowed his intentions of ſupplanting the protector, 
or whether he ſpoke of only providing for the ſecu- 
rity of his friends. At any rate his remonſtrances 
procured him many powerful partizans, in confi- 
dence of whoſe ſupport he reſolved to act independ- 
ently and openly. 

In the mean time Polyperchon was buſied in 
new- modelling the government of Greece. He 
had held a council of ſtate, in which it was reſolved 
to diſplace all the governors who had been nomt- 
nated by Antipater, and to reſtore democracy 
throughout that country. The edit, which was 
publiſhed on that occaſion, 1s to be found in the 
works of Diodorus. The manner in which it is 
written gives us the higheſt opinion of the genius 
of the Macedonians of that period. The body 
of the edict contains ſeveral great ſtretches of the 
royal prerogative; while the preamble abounds 
with proteſtations of the court's having no other 
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end in view, by the meaſure enjoined, than to re- 

ſtore liberty to the Grecian people. | 
This proclamation, gracious as it pretended to 
be, did not meet with unanimous approbation: 
The main object of it was, to break the power of 
the late governors: but the governors did not 
chuſe to ſubmit to a decree, by which they were 
evidently to be ſufferers; they heſitated for a while, 
and then had recourſe to Caſſander for relief. The 
Athenian being of more conſequence to Macedon 
than any other Grecian ſtate, the eyes of all men 
were turned on Nicanor, governor of Athens. Had 
Nicanor complied readily, all the ends of the edict 
would certainly have been gained; the reſt of the 
governors would have followed his example: but, 
inſtead of falling in with the wiſhes of the court, 
he endeavoured to ſet their power at defiance. 
He at firſt queſtioned the authority of Polyper- 
chon : when Olympias, ſome time after, wrote to 
him on the ſubject, he deviſed new cauſes of pro- 
craſtination; and he continued to do fo, till he 
had ſufficiently ſtrengthened the garriſon at Mu- 
nichia, which he commanded. In that ſituation 
he might have held out till Caſſander could have 
had time to bring him ſuccours: but he was now 
able to do more than protect his fort. Inſtead, 
therefore, of quitting the Munichian fort, as the 
proclamation required, or of barely defending it, 
As 
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as his friends expected, he allied forth, hd made 
himſelf maſter of the Pyræus. 

The people, intoxicated with the ideal liberty 
which they now enjoyed, and provoked at the re- 
ſiſtance made by Nicanor to their beneficent de- 
liverers, determined to take an active part in the 
diſpute. Their fury, always violent, and for the 
moſt part miſguided, turned upon the patriotic 
Phocion, and a few more diſtinguiſhed citizens. 
Their oſtenſible reaſons for theſe outrages were, 
that theſe men had been inſtrumental in bringing 
about the revolution, by which Greece had been 
deprived of her democracy ; and that they were 
ſtill in the habit of conſulting with Nicanor, who 
was the avowed enemy of the people's liberty. 
Theſe reaſons, groundleſs as they were, effected 
the ruin of Phocion and his friends. Being im- 
mediately proſcribed, they threw themſelves upon 
the mercy of Alexander, the ſon of Polyperchon, 
who was then entering Attica, at the head of a 
powerful army. By this time, Polyperchon him- 
ſelf was at hand: he had left Macedon, accom- 
panied by Philip Aridæus, and was haſtening to 
Join the troops under his command, to thoſe led 
on by his fon. Alexander, having heard Phocion 
and the other unhappy exiles, relate their ſtory, 
was convinced of the injuſtice of the decree, by 


which they had been expelled the city. He ſent 
them 
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them to his father, with letters of recommendation 
from himſelf, and attended by Dinarchus, a Co- 
rinthian, the old and intimate friend of Polyper- 
chon. But in a little time, arrived deputies from 
Athens, charging them with high treaſon. Poly- 
perchon was, at firſt, fomewhat puzzled how to act, 
between the very oppoſite repreſentations of the 
Athenians, and his ſon. But intereſted motives 
prevailed over thoſe of juſtice and humanity. He 
perceived, that to thwart the Athenians, would not 
only alienate their minds from his government, 
but give them ground to believe, that he was not 
fincere in the profeſſions he had publiſhed in the 
late edict. He therefore cauſed Phocion and his 
friends to be chained, and ſent back to Athens. 
The meſſage which accompanied them was to this 
effect, Though he was perſuaded that they were 
« traitors, yet he left them to be judged by the 
« Athenians, as a free people.” Phocion deſired 
to know whether he was to be proceeded againſt, 
according to the regular forms of law? Being 
told that he was, he added, . How was that poſſible, 
« if no hearing was to be allowed him?” Per- 
ceiving from the violence of the popular clamour, 
that no opportunity of defence was to be granted 
him, he exclaimed, « As for myſelf, I confeſs the 
« crime of which I am accuſed, and ſubmit chear- 
&« fully to the ſentence of the law; but conſider, 
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« O ye Athenians, what it is that theſe men have 
« done, that they ſhould thus be involved in the 
© ſame calamity with me.” The people called 
out vehemently, © They are your accomplices, 
« and we need no farther ground of accuſation.” 
A decree was then drawn up, and read, by which 
Phocion, Nicocles, Atreudippus, Agamon, and 
Pythocles, were condemned to ſuffer. Theſe men 
were preſent: the following were doomed to the 
ſame untimely end, though abſent, viz. Demetrius, 
Callimedon, and Charicles. Many of the people 
moved, that Phocion ſhould be put to the torture 
before he was executed ; but that puniſhment ap- 
pearing too ſevere, he was put to death, without 
being tortured. When the votes were colleCting, 
many of his enemies were ſeen with garlands on 
their heads, and demonſtrating all the ſatisfaction 
they could have felt, on the diſcomfiture of a 
powerful public enemy. A friend took occaſion 
to aſk Phocion, as they were bearing him to the 
place of execution, what commands he had to 
leave for his ſon: * Only this,” replied he very 
coolly, “ that he forget how ill the Athenians 
« treated his father.” 
The reſentment of his enemies was not allayed, 
even after they had deprived him of his life. They 
paſſed a decree, by which his body was baniſhed 
the Athenian territories, and any perſon ſubjected 
to 
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to a penalty, who ſhould furniſh fire for his funeral 
pile. One Conopion conveyed the corpſe a little 
beyond Eleuſina, where he borrowed fire of a 
Megarian woman, and burned it. A Megarian 
matron, who attended on that occaſion, raiſed an 
humble monument on the ſpot, in memory of the 
unfortunate oratorz and having carried home his 
aſhes, which ſhe had previouſly collected with great 
care, ſhe buried them under her hearth ; putting 
up, in the mean time, this prayer to her houſhold 
gods: © To you, O ye deities, who protect this 
« place, do I commit the precious remains of the 
* moſt excellent Phocion ; protect them, I beſeech 
* you, from every inſult, and deliver them one 
« day to be depoſited in the ſepulchre of his an- 
« ceſtors, when the, Athenians ſhall have become 
« wiſer.” A ſhort time only had intervened, when 
the prayer of the pious matron was fulfilled. The 
Athenians, as in former inſtances of a fimilar kind, 
began to abate of their fury, and to have cheir 
eyes opened to the truth. They recollected the 
many ſervices which the ſtate had derived from 
the ſuperior wiſdom of Phocion's counſels; and 
on that recollection, they could not but wonder at 
the part they had acted. They decreed for the 
victim of their rage, a ſtatue of braſs; they ordered 
his aſhes to be brought back to Athens, at the 
public expence; and paſſed an act, by which all 
his 
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his accuſers were to be put to death. Agnonides, 
who had been a leader in the plot againſt Phocion, 
was ſeized, and executed. Epicurus and Demo- 
philus fled ; but Phocion's ſon overtook them, and 
revenged the death of his father. This is faid to 
have been the only meritorious deed which that 
young man ever performed. Entirely deſtitute of 
his father's virtues, he poſſeſſed but a ſmall portion 
of his abilities: in the hiſtory of his country, 
therefore, his other actions are deſervedly forgotten. 
The integrity of Phocion, his magnanimity, and 
his ſober, ſteady zeal for the welfare of his country, 
are not ſurpaſſed by thoſe of the moſt patriotic of 
all his countrymen. Without aiming at the favour 
of the great, he often dared to ſtem the popular 
tide; and without being deterred by the threats 
of the people, he ſometimes ventured to eſpouſe 
the caufe of the few who ſtood high, but alone. 
He had as much probity as his illuſtrious com- 
petitor Demolthenes; and he wanted all that en- 
thuſiaſm which ſometitnes threatened to miſlead 
him. His oppoſition to the moſt popular men of 
his time, has been the cauſe of his making ſo dif- 
tinguiſhed a figure in the ſtate, and conſtitutes the 
moſt ſtriking feature in his character. It would 
not be difficult to ſhew, that the motives from which 
he acted, were always prudent and commendable. 
The principle on which he oppoſed Demoſthenes, 
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when that orator would have ſtirred up the Athe-- 
nians to reſiſt the government of Macedon, proves 
at once the greatneſs of his wiſdom, and the ex- 
tenſiveneſs of his knowledge of the real condition 
of the rival ſtates at that period. It -was this,- 
« Since the Athenians are no longer able to fill 
« their wonted glorious ſphere, let them adopt 
« counſels ſuited to their abilities; and endeavour 
« to court the friendſhip of a power, which they 
« cannot provoke but to their ruin.” Theſe were 
his own words. The principle on which he pro- 
ceeded in that laſt ſtruggle which coſt him his life, 
argued an equal degree of prudence, and temperate 
patriotiſm. He was condemned for keeping up 
a correſpondence with Nicanor, who. continued to 
hold out, after Polyperchon had tendered Athens 
her freedom. Had that grant of the protector's 
been ſuch, as promiſed to confer happineſs on the 
ſtate, Phocion would have ſided with the multi- 
tude; but he well knew, that the meaning of it 
was merely to divide the power of Caſſander's 
party; and as the protector did not immediately 
ſupport his edict by arms, it was plain, that it could 
not take effect while Nicanor remained hoſtile to 
it. Beſides, if Athens was not to reap any ad- 
vantage from the decree, it would have been ex- 
treme folly to have ſuperadded to her other evils, 
that of an inteſtine broil between her governor 
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and her citizens. He was the only Athenian who 
was able occaſionally to draw the reſpect both of 
his countrymen, and of their enemies, He was a 
rational, and a peaceable patriot; he wiſhed for the 
aggrandizement of his native land; but he was 
anxious that its grandeur ſhould flow from thoſe 
ingenious arts, which ſpring from national tran. 

quillity. | | 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, Caſſander, who 
ſaw no proſpect of immediate ſucceſs, by the greateſt 
effort of all the power he could then command in 
Europe, judged it proper to look for aid in another 
quarter. He had been induſtrious to concihate 
the affections of his Macedonian friends, and to 
engage them warmly in his cauſe: having done fo, 
he thought he had reaſon to hope for a happy iſſue 
to his affairss He knew how ready Antigonus 
would be to oppoſe the meaſures of any perſon 
holding the invidious office of protector of the kings; 
to him, therefore, he reſolved to fly for ſuccour. 
Indeed, his own perfonal ſafety required that he 
ſhould then quit Macedon. The Syrian king re- 
ceived Caſſander with the greateſt affahility and 
kindneſs. He did not lay him under the neceſſity 
of repeating his requeſt. He hated Polyperchon; 
and to execute vengeance on him, he ſaw, would 
be the ſhorteſt and ſureſt road to the conqueſt of 
Aſia, the grand object of his ambition. Ry. 
The 
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The troops which Caſſander received were not 
numerous; in the hands, however, of a man, ani- 
mated by ſo enterprizing a ſpirit as he poſſeſſed, 
they were capable of atchieving great exploits. 
He ſet fail for Athens, and arriving in the Pyræus 
with his little fleet, was welcomed to Greece by 
Nicanor. With regard to the new adminiſtration, 
Nicanor was quite of the ſame mind with Caſſan- 
der. He had received his government from Anti- 
pater ; he had been the firſt to oppoſe Polyper- 
chon's edict; he had been expoſed to danger on 
account of that oppoſition ; he was, therefore, the 
moſt likely perſon to ſecond the views of his intre- 
pid viſitor. 

Polyperchon hearing of the arrival of Caſſander, 
reſolved to make a vigorous effort both by ſea and 
land. He aſſembled a powerful army, and marched 
directly into Attica. This portion of Greece was 
never remarkable for the fertility of its lands : 
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produced ſcarcity of proviſions, and that ſcarcity 
determined him to alter his purpoſe of immediately 
ſubduing his enemies. He gave to Alexander, his 
ſon, a force ſufficient to keep Caſſander in awe : 
and with the reſt of his troops he moved towards 
Peloponneſus, where his opponent had many 
friends, 
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By this time the fleet commanded by Clytus had 
ſet ſail th meet that of Caſſander; the latter was 
under the conduct of Nicanor, A battle took 
place, in which this commander was defeated, and 
obliged to betake himſelf to flight. But his ſhips 
being refitted, and fully manned, by the addition 
of a body of light troops ſent over by Antigonus, 
he ſoon found himſelf in a condition to face the 
enemy. He put to ſea ; and coming up with Cly- 
tus, as he lay at anchor at Byzantium, he obtained 
a complete a victory. A ſhort time after this bat- 
tle Clytus was ſlain, by an inſurrection of the ſol- 
diers of Lyſimachus. 7; 

Meanwhile, Polyperchon had commenced his 
operations in the Peloponneſus. He was deter- 
mined to ſee his edict obeyed, or to inflict the 
puniſhment which it threatened in caſe of diſ- 
obedience. Many had been put to death who had 
not readily complied with the terms it propoſed. 
So ſevere and unreaſonable were his proceedings, 
that he condemned many perſons, merely becauſe 
they had held offices under the protectorſhip of 
Antipater. He was now acting like a tyrant ; and 
every province through which he paſſed, was a 
icene of confuſion and blood. The Megalopolitans 
were the molt conſiderable body of men, who re- 
ſifted Polyperchon's decree. The magiſtrates and 
people having conſulted on the affair, reſolved 

unanimouſly 
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unanimouſly not to alter their form of government. 
Such a reſolution was treaſon in the eyes of the 
protector: he declared it to be not only an open 
inſult on his authority, but a tacit acknowledgment 
of the Megalopolitans being the abettors of Caſſin- 
der's rebellion, and he denounced exemplary ven- 
geance againſt them. The Megalopolitans compre- 
hended his meaning fully; but their counſels had 
been taken maturely, and were not to be eaſily 
overturned. They fortified their city; removed 
their effects, and all thoſe perſons who could not 
aſſiſt in defending their lives; and to the number of 
fifteen thouſand, retired within the walls, deter- 
mined to make a deſperate reſiſtance. 

Polyperchon made good his threats: he ap- 
peared before the city, accompanied by Philip 
Aridæus, the king, and ſupported by a large army. 
His engineers were exceedingy active; before the 
beſieged imagined that the cnv:iny had begun to 
work, three towers, with all the wall between them, 
were undermined and thrown down, Polyperchon 
then made an attack, which was well ſupported by 
both ſides; but the Megalopolitans had the ad- 
vantage. On this occalion, the conduct of the 
Megalopolitan wives and youths was very re- 
markable : while their friends had advanced to the 
breach to face the enemy, they had laboured with 
all their might, and had almoſt completed an in- 
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trenchment of earth and rubbiſh within the 
breach. This repulſe did not diſcourage the pro- 
tector. He reſolved to renew the aſſault, and to 
avail himſelf of his elephants. The thought of 
being attacked by thoſe animals greatly diſtreſſed. 
the beſieged : they were, however, ſoon delivered 
from uneaſineſs on that account. There happened 
to be among them a man named Damides, who 
had ſerved under Alexander, and who had learned 
from experience the deſtructive arts of his profeſ- 
ſion. He undertook to render the elephants per- 
fectly uſeleſs to the beſiegers, and the ſtratagem 
he uſed was this: — he cauſed long pieces of planks 
to be driven into the ground, with ſpikes in the 
ends of them, and over the ſpikes he threw ſome 
rubbiſh, to prevent the enemy from diſcovering 
the plot: this was done all along the inſide of the 
breach. The citizens were drawn up between the 
city and theſe machines, and at each end of the 
breach. The beſiegers were now ready to make 
the attack. They moved forward in great order, 
with the elephants in front. Theſe animals hav- 
ing got within the breach, found the ſpikes run- 
ning into their feet, and were thereby much irri- 
tated. The citizens, obſerving this, began to gall 
them and their riders with darts and ſtones. This 
occalioned a dreadful confuſion. Many of the 
ſpikes had pierced ſo deep, that ſome of the poor 
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brutes, unable to move, fell down. Others were 
ſo enraged by the pain they felt, that they turned 
upon their own men, and trod them under foot. 
The Macedonian army obſerving this were ſtruck. 
with diſmay, and refuſed to attempt ſtorming the 
place : Polyperchon was therefore forced to retire. 
News of a nature equally diſgraceful reached him 
much about the ſame time. This was an account 
of the diſcomfiture of the admiral Clytus. After 
ſuch repeated loſſes he ſaw no proſpect of acquiring 
any honour in Greece. He appointed a conſider- 
able body of foot and horſe to block up the Megalo- 
politans in their city, and the remainder of his 
army haſtened to Macedon. 

Nicanor, loaded with naval honours, had now 
reſumed his government. Caſſander, ſenſible of 
the ſervice which the governor had rendered him, 
ſhowed him the greateſt attention and reſpect, 
They were living together on the moſt intimate 
and friendly terms, when it was told Caſſander, 
that the governor had a deſign of making himſelf 
the ſovereign of Attica, He had made ſome dif- 
ficulty in admitting Caſſander's troops into ſome 
of the forts; a circumſtance which, being united 
with that report, awakened ſuſpicion, which is 
nearly allied to revenge. Caſſander poſted ſome 
of his men in any empty houſe, and aſked Ni- 
-anor to meet him there, in order to conſult 
U 3 about 
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about ſome matters of high moment. Nicanor ap- 
peared, and was entering, when aſſaſſins attacked 
and murdered him. The indignation of the friends 
of Nicanor was rouzed ; but when they conſidered 
that Caſſander was already in poſſeſſion of the 
greater part of the city, and that they were not likely 
to find a very able ſecond in Polyperchon, in caſe 

they ſhould attempt a revolution, they judged it 
moſt eligible to ſubmit to their fate. Indeed, the 
engaging manners of Caſſander tended greatly to 
' reconcile the Athenians to his government. His 
condeſcenſion and his generoſity beſpoke, in many 
inſtances, the ſubmiſſive negotiator, rather than 
the ſucceſsful prince. 

Among the firſt acts of his power, was the ap- 
pointment of a governor. The perſon whom he 
named to that office was Demetrius Phalereus, the 
celebrated diſciple of "Theophraſtus. Demetrius 
was at once a philolopher, an orator, and a man 
of virtue, IIis ſcience he had derived from Theo- 
phraſtus, his leſſons of virtue and eloquence from 
Phocion and Demoſthenes. The one qualified 
him to comprehend and encourage the literary 
purſuits of an acute and ingenius people; the 
others to check and controul their licentiouſneſs. 
Cicero ſpeaks in a very favourable manner of his 
oratory ; but then he ſays, he was the firſt of all 
the Grecks who changed the bold, nervous, and 
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reſiſtleſs eloquence of the carlier orators, into the 
mild and pathetic ſpecies of eloquence ; which he 
thinks is as far inferior, in point of merit, to the 
former, © as the power of the gently-gliding ſtream 
« js inferior to that of the rough, thundering tor- 
« rent.” His moderation and kindneſs towards 
thoſe he governed procured their eſteem, and, in 
many inſtances, their love. They ſoon repoſed 
the greateſt confidence in his wiſdom and integrity ; 
and that confidence he did not betray, That power 
which he might have improved into tyranny, he 
uſed as means of promoting their wealth and gran- 
deur. He repaired their public edifices, and even 
built ſome new ones. He was ſo attentive to the 
improvement of their finance, that before his go- 
vernment ended the public revenues were greatly 
encreaſed. Theſe advantages to the citizens of 
Athens were repaid by them in the honours they 
conferred on their benefactor. They erected no 
leſs than three hundred ſtatues, as tokens of their 
gratitude, many of which were equeſtrian, He 
was reſpected and honoured by all, but was not 
univerſally popular, having been ſet over Athens 
by Caſſander, who was looked upon as the enemy 
of the civil liberty of Greece. 

The loſſes and diſgrace which the arms of Poly- 
perchon had lately met, cut off every hope of his 
gaining ground in Greece, and determined him 
U 4 to 
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to content himſelf with the direction of Macedon. 
Attica was now beyond the reach of his power, 
and the ſucceſs of the Megalopolitans had inſpired 
all Peloponneſus with contempt of his authority. 
In ſuch a predicament ambition would have been 
ridiculous : but he was doomed even to a harder 
lot. 

. Olympias had been recalled to take charge of 
the infant king, Alexander, and to ſanction the new 
adminiſtration of Macedon by her preſence. She 
was now preparing for her return. Previouſly to 
her quitting Epirus ſhe wrote to Eumenes, inform- 
ing him of her intention of reviſiting Macedon. 
Eumenes, who always had the welfare of the ſtate 
near to his heart, adviſed her, in his anſwer, not 
to be too precipitate in her return; and, in caſe 
ſhe did return, to endeavour to forget all the in- 
juries ſhe had formerly received, and to try to 
behave with gentleneſs and forbearance. The ſe- 
quel of her ſtory will ſhow how much ſtreſs ſhe 
laid on the friendly admonition of Eumenes. She 
arrived in Macedon in a very. ſhort time; and, on 
her preſence being announced, great conſternation 
pervaded the minds of the people: even her own 
friends dreaded the effects of her reſentment. 
Thoſe who had been devoted to the intereſts of 
Anypater had peculiar reaſon to tremble ; but, 
above all, Philip Aridzus and his queen. Ari- 
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dæus, the ſon of Philip by a concubine, had 
from his infancy been ſubjected to that averſion 
and hatred from Olympias, which the relation 
which ſubſiſted between her and him uſually ex- 
cites. The infirmity of his underſtanding was ſaid 
to have been the effect of a potion which ſhe gave 
him. Cynane, the mother of Philip Aridæus's 
queen, had been murdered by Perdiccas, at the 
inſtigation of Olympias. Amyntas, her father, the 
ſon of Philip the Firſt's elder brother, had alſo 
been deſtroyed through her contrivance; ſo that 
neither Philip, nor Euridice his wife, could be 
ſuppoſed to look upon her with complacence. 
Indeed they had every reaſon to apprehend bad 
conſequences from her getting into power, and 
they ſet themſelves to provide for the worſt, Eu- 
rydice had more diſcernment and activity than 
her huſband. She began to levy an army, calling 
upon all who either reſpected the brother of Alex- 
ander, their late royal maſter, or his queen, or 
who revered the virtues of Antipater, to unite in 
defending the rights of their country. She wrote, 
at the ſame time to Caſſander, preſſing him to 
haſten to her aſſiſtance; and ſhe gave command 
to Polyperchon not to take any farther concern 
in the adminiſtration, but to give it up to Caſſan- 
der, whom the king thought proper to appoint. 
The Macedonians readily armed at the requeſt of 
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Eurydice, and in a ſhort time ſhe was prepared to 
do more than defend herſelf from violence. 

Theſe haſty proceedings of Eurydice furniſhed 
her enemies with ſufficient plea for taking up 
arms. Olympias, ever jealous and watchful, had 
marked them with attention, and readily diſco- 
vered the neceſſity ſhe was under of being upon 
her guard. Her brother had ſent a body of Epi- 
rots to eſcort her to Macedon : to them ſhe added 
ſome of her Macedonian adherents, and ſtraight- 
way marched to join Polyperchon's troops. Hav- 
ing formed: a junction, the whole army moved on 
to attack Eurydice, who, animated by the cruel 
treatment her family had received, led out her 
forces to mcet them. It was her wiſh to have de- 
| ferred fighting till ſhe could have been ſupported 
by Caſſander; but her precipitate conduct in tak- 
ing up arms had rouzed the apprehenſions of the 
oppoling party, and, by quickening their motions, 
had rendered the arrival of ſuccour from Caſſan— 
der impracticable. The armies met, and were 
ready to cloſe, when Olympias's appearance at the 
head of her troops put an end to the diſpute. 
The ſoldiers of Eurydice diſcovering in her mien 


all the dignity and awful majeſty of the royal re- 


lict of Philip, and of the mother of Alexander the 
Great, were unable to ſtrike a ſingle blow: they 
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quitted their ranks, and went over to the ſtandard 
of Olympaas. | 

This event proved fatal to Eurydice and her con- 
ſort. They both fell into the hands of Olympias, 
who perſecuted them with all that unrelenting ha- 
tred which belonged to her temper. They were 
confined in a priſon, which was ſo ſmall, that they 
could ſcarcely turn themſelves in it. Their wretch- 


ed ſuſtenance was thrown in at a little hole, through 


which paſſed light and air, and all the other li- 
mited comforts they were permitted to enjoy. Per- 
ceiving that this barbarous treatment had no other 
effect than to excite the compaſſion of the people, 
and fearing that their commiſeration would ſoon be 
converted into indignation towards her, ſhe reſolved 
to put a period to the miſerable exiſtence of her 
priſoners. She inſtructed ſome Thracians to enter 
the priſon, and diſpatch Aridæus; and they did 
ſo without remorſe. He had reigned ſix years and 
four months. 


This inhuman action being perpetrated, Olym- 
pias ſent meſſengers to the queen, furniſhed with 
a poinard, a rope, and a cup of poiſon, deſiring 
her to chuſe which ſhe pleaſed. They found her 
binding up the wounds of her bleeding ſpouſe, 
with linen which ſhe had torn from her own body, 
and paying all that decent and ſolemn reſpect to 


the lifcleſs corſe which became her deplorable 
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ſituation. She received the meſſage that was 
brought to her with the greateſt compoſure, and, 
after entreating the gods © that Olympias might 
« be rewarded with the like preſent,” ſhe took the 
rope and ſtrangled herielf, Thus were that hapleſs ' 
pair cut of, Olympias had now gained a com- 
plete triumph over both. She had ſcen a period to 
the life of Aridæus, whom ſhe had long ſince de- 
prived of every rational enjoyment, by robbing, 
him of his underſtanding ; and ſhe had completed 
the ruin of Eurydice and her family, by conſign- 
ing her to an end ſimilar to that which her violent 
and vindichve paſſions Wy Air procured to 
her unfortunate parents, | 
Olympias's thirſt of blood was not yet quench- 
ed. She cauſed Nicanor, the brother of Caſ- 
ſander, to be put to death. The body of Iolas, 
another brother of Caſſander's, which had long 
reſted in the tomb, ſhe had brought forth, and 
expoſed on the highway ; and an hundred Mace- 
donians, of noble birth, were ſcized and executed, 
on ſuſpicion of having been in the intereſt of Caſ- 
{ander. 
Callander having received Eurydice's letter, 
and, ſoon after, the news of her imprifonment by 
Olympias, made all poſſible haſte to come to her 
relief. Upon reaching the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, 
he found a body of Atolians waiting to diſpute 
the 
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the paſſage ; but expedition being his main object, 
he ſtudied only how to avoid delay. He had or- 
dered his fleet to follow him; and finding that it 
was impoſſible to paſs the ſtraits without coming 
to an engagement, he led his army towards the 
ſea, and put them on board of ſhips. They 
reached Macedon before Polyperchon and Olym- 
pias had been informed of their approach. Caſ- 
ſander formed his army into two diviſions, giving 
the command of the one to Callas, while he him- 
ſelf was to lead the other. Callas had orders to 
march againſt Polyperchon, whoſe troops had 


been ſeparated from thoſe of Olympias. He did- 


ſo; and engaged the protector's attention ſo com- 
pletely, that Olympias was left to provide for her 
own ſafety. Cruel and inhuman as ſhe had been, ſhe 
had ſtill the vanity to think that the Macedonians 
would join in ſupporting her meaſures. She had 
once triumphed by the Majeſty of her appear- 
ance ; ſhe could then, ſhe thought, do no leſs, 
after having ſhown what dangers ſhe was willing 
to meet in order to guard and ſtrengthen the ad- 


miniſtration of her country. She had many fol- 


lowers, but they rather compoſed a court than an 
army. She uſed ſeveral of thoſe arts of which 
ſhe was ſo fruitful, in order to gain the Macedo- 
nians over to her cauſe. She carried through the 
chief cities, Roxana her daughter, and Alexander 
her grandſon, her niece Deidamia, Theſſalonica, 
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the ſiſter of Alexander, and many other perſons 
of high birth and intereſt. But finding her affairs 
ſomewhat deſperate, ſhe returned with them and 
her army into the city of Pydna, which lay on the 
ſea ſhore, and was ſtrongly fortified, and there ſhut 
herſelf up. 

Caſſander was at hand. He inveſted the city 
by land and by ſea. In a very ſhort time the be- 
ſieged began to be in want of proviſions ; and the 
ſoldiers would have refuled to defend the fort, 
had they not been encouraged by the preſence of 
ſo many illuſtrious perſonages, and fed with the 
hopes of receiving powerful ſuccours from Macidas, 
king of Epirus. That prince had really engaged 
to ſupport the claims of his ſiſter Olympias, and his 
army was in motion, when Caſſander ſaw the ex- 
pediency of ſtopping its progreſs. He blocked 
up all the paſſes from Epirus, and reduced the 
army of Eacidas to ſuch difficulties, that deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs in their expedition, and even doubt- 
ing of their own ſafety, they conſpired againſt their 
king, renounced his authority, and ſubmitted to 
Callander. 

Olympias had now no friend to whom ſhe could 
look for help but Polyperchon; and ſhe little 
knew that Callas had put it entirely out of his 
power to ſuccour any ally, He had been at pains 
to diſtribute a great number of manifeſtocs, refle&t- 

6 ing 
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ing on the injuſtice and cruelties of the admini- 
ſtration, which was then headed by Olympias and 
Polyperchon ; and had thereby ſo effectually 
alienated the minds of Polyperchon's ſoldiers from 
his government, that he was barely able to defend 
himſelf. 

The condition of Olympias and her garriſon 
was now become truly deplorable. The royal 
family, and the reſt of the court, were compelled 
to feed on horſe-fleſh, the ſoldiers on their dead 
companions, and the elephants on ſaw-duſt. In 
this wretched ſtate many deſerted to Caſſander, 
who treated all with generoſity and Kindneſs, thoſe 
only excepted who had been ſharers in the late 
murders. Olympias again turned her eyes towards 
Polyperchon : ſhe wrote a letter, and diſpatched 
a meſſenger with it in the night; but it did not 
reach him: the meſſenger was ſeized, and the 


deſign of his adventure diſappointed. Olympias, 


finding that the relief ſhe looked for from Poly- 
perchon did not arrive in due time, gave up all 
hopes, and ſurrendered herſelf and army to Caſ- 
ſander. 

By this ſurrender was determined the fate of all 
Macedon, Pelia, the capital, immediately ſub- 
mitted to the victor ; and Ariſtonus, who then com- 
manded a detachment of men at Amphipolis, at 
the requeſt of Olympias, yielded up the city. 

When 


r 
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When Olympias ſubmitted to Caſſander, ſhe 
ſtipulated for her life; but the kindred of thoſe 
whom ſhe had murdered inſiſting on her death, 
Caſſander, pretending that his ſtipulation related to 
military execution only, gave her up to the civil 
laws of her country. The friends of thoſe whom 
ſhe had ſlain affembled, and accuſed her before 
the people, by whom ſhe was condemned without 
being heard. On this occalion Caſſander offered 
her a ſhip to convey her to Athens; but ſhe re- 
jetted the offer. She inſiſted upon being heard 
before the Macedonians; and ſaid ſhe was not 
afraid to anſwer for all ſhe had done. Caſſander 
was unwilling to abide the iſſue of ſuch a trial as 
ſhe demanded ; he therefore ſent a band of two 
hundred ſoldiers to put her to death. When the 
ſoldiers entered the priſon they were ſtruck with 
awe, and refuſed to obey their orders; but the 
relations of thoſe who had fallen by her reſent- 
ment, ruſhed forward, and cut her throat. She 
is ſaid to have behaved with much fortitude on 
that trying occaſion. Callander ſuffered her body 
to lie for ſome. time unburied ; to revenge, per- 
haps, the inſult which ſhe had offered to the 
remains of Iolas, his brother. Roxana and her ſon 
Alexander were ipriſoned at Amphipolis ; and 
orders were given that they ſhould be treated no 
otherwiſe than as private perſons. Hercules, the 
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ſon of Alexander by Barſine, the only remaining 
branch of the royal family, was murdered by Poly- 
perchon, at the inſtigation of Caſſander, about two 
years after. 

Not more than twenty-eight years had elapſed 
ſince the death of Alexander, and not a ſingle 
branch of his houſe remained to enjoy a portion 
of that empire, which Philip and his ſon had ac- 
quired at the price of the greateſt policy, dangers, 
and bloodſhed. Such, to the royal family of Ma- 
cedon, were the effects of that ambition which 
had lighted the torch of war over Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa. 


CH AP. XVIII. 


RevoLuTions id Mactbon AvD Greece, FROM 
THE OVERTHROW OF THE FAMILY or PHILIP; 
TO THE CONFEDERACY FORMED BY THE Ma- 
CEDONIANS AND ACHAANS AGAINST THE 
ErorIANs; 
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AS SANDER now began to cultlvate the 
A arts of peace; but other objects ſoon en- 
gaged his attention. In Greece, Polyperchon; 
and Alexander his ſon, were intriguing with the 


enemies of Antipater's family, and ſowing the ſeeds 
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of future diſſenſion. It was incumbent on Caſ- 
ſander, as the protector and lord of both countries, 
to conſult their mutual intereſts. He reſolved to 
go into Greece; and for that purpole, levied a 
powerful army. He began his march; but on 
reaching Theſſaly, he found the Pylæ ſhut up by 
the ZEtolians, his determined and avowed enemies. 
The oppoſition, however, which they made, did 
not retard his progreſs. He forced a paſſage ; and 
coming down into Bceotia, advanced towards the 
ruins of Thebes. The ſight of theſe ruins, it is 
natural to imagine, would fill his mind with a 
variety of reflections. It would at once remind 
him of the ancient fame of the inhabitants; the 
fallen ſplendor of the place; and of the renown 
of that man, whoſe fortune it was to exterminate 
ſuch a people, and to eraſe ſuch a city. It is not 
ealy to determine, what motives could have in- 
duced Caſſander to project the rebuilding of the 
city: whether it was compaſſion for the ſufferings 
of the Thebans, or a deſire to make friends of 
that people when collected, and to procure from 
the world the reputation of being humane; or the 
deteſtation in which he held the memory of Alex- 
ander, whoſe acts he was anxious to reverſe. The 
laſt, in all probability, was the moſt powerful. 
Be that as it might, he was reſolved to raiſe a 
ſecond Thebes; and for that purpoſe, he requeſted 
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of the Bœotians to aſſiſt him in carrying on ſo 
generous a deſign. He alſo invited the Thebans, 
who had been proſcribed, to return to their native 
country. All were willing to ſecond. his endea- 
vours; and in a ſhort time, the walls were com- 
pleted, and the principal ſtreets rebuilt. The 
Thebans now ſent into every country, to recall 
their friends; and their city began to aſſume an 
appearance of proſperity and happineſs. Upwards 
of twenty years had elapſed ſince its deſtruction: 
it had the peculiar fortune of being rebuilt by 
that very people, who had overthrown it. The 
main object of Caſſander's expedition, as has al- 
ready been ſaid, was to check the dark proceed- 
ings of Polyperchon and his ſon. Having there- 
fore remained in Bœotia as long as he ſuppoſed 
his preſence could be ſerviceable, he ſet out for 
Peloponneſus. On his arrival at the Iſthmus, he 
found that Alexander had thrown a wall acroſs it, 
with a view to interrupt his march. But that wall 
availed him little; Caſſander tranſported his army 
in flat-bottomed boats; and partly by force, partly 
by treaty, gained all the principal cities over to 
his cauſe. Alexander fled to Aſia; Caſſander gave 
his general Molychus, a body of men ſufficient to 
guard the iſthmus, and then ſhaped his courſe 
towards Macedon, 
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To enter more particularly into a view of the 
domeſtic ſtate of the Macedonian kingdom, be- 
longs not properly to Grecian hiſtory ; we ſhall 
therefore haſten over this ground, to thoſe events 
which open ſome proſpects of the declining ſtates 
of Greece. Caſſander experienced, in his exalted 
ſtation, the inquietudes of ſovereign power; he 
was encompaſſed by artful and powerful enemies, 
the Ztolians and the Epirots on the one hand, 
and Antigonus and Demetrius on the other. Even 
the death of the children of Alexander, added to 
the importance of his rivals in empire, who 
reaped, without participating in his guilt, the ad- 
vantages of his crimes. He died, however, in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of Macedon, and Greece 
too, now ſubject to Macedon, a few cities only 
excepted. On the death of Caſſander, his two 
ſons, Antipater and Alexander, each of them laid 
claim to the kingdom. Alexander had recourſe 
to the aſſiſtance of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who, 
having treacherouſly aſſaſſinated him at an enter- 
tainment, contrived to gain a party over to- his 
intereſts, and himſelf got poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. Demetrius, inſtead of repairing the devaſ- 
tation which Macedon had ſuffered from conſtant 
wars, immediately engages in new military en- 


terprizes, on the ſides of Greece, of ZEtolia, of 
Epire, and of Thrace. He abandoned himſelf, at 
the 
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the ſame time, to luxury, to vanity, and to ex- 
treme haughtineſs. His court was a continued 
ſcene of diſſipation and riot. Though of free ac- 
ceſs to the miniſters of his pleaſures, he would 
ſcarcely ſuffer any others of his ſubjects, or even 
the miniſters of foreign ſtates, to approach him. 
The diſaffected Macedonians were on the point of 
declaring againſt him. In ſuch circumſtances, 
Ptolemy failed againſt his Grecian dominions with 
a powerful fleet, I.,yſimachus entered Macedon on 
the fide of Thrace, and Pyrrhus advanced againſt 
him from Epirus. Demetrius, obliged to aban- 
don his dominions, made the moſt heroic efforts, 
but in vain, to regain them. Adverſity reſtored 
him to his ſober judgment, and was a theatre 
on which he diſplayed the moſt exalted vir- 
tues. After the expulſion of Demetrius from the 
throne of Macedon, Pyrrhus and Lyſimachus 
who had acted in concert in this revolution, now 
ſet up oppoſite claims to the ſucceſſion, and pre- 
pare to ſupport their reſpective pretenſions by 
arrs. + Lyſimachus, by open force and ſecret 


artifices, ſoon ſtrip the king of Epire of all 5 
his Macedonian poſſeſſions. Diſſenſions ariſe in 


the family of the victor, between his different 
queens and their offspring, which terminate, as 
is uſual in deſpotig governments, in an act of aſ- 
ſaſſination, which determined the injured party to 
throw themſelves on the protection of Seleucus. 
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This prince met Lyſimachus on a plain, on the 
Phrygian borders, called the Field of Cyrus. Se- 
leucus was aged ſeventy- ſeven years, and Lyſima- 
chus eighty. The only two ſurviving generals of 
Alexander both acquitted themſelves with all the 
vigour and activity of youth. But Seleucus's for- 
tune prevailed, and Lyſimachus fell. - Seleucus 
now reſigned his Aſiatic dominions to his fon An- 
tiochus, indulging the hope of ſpending the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceable enjoyment 
of his native country. But he was treacherouſſy 
ſlain about feven months after the death of Lyſi- 
machus, by Ptolemy Ceraunus, brother of Lyſan- 
der, in whoſe behalf he had appeared at the head 
of an army. Ptolemy, now in the poſſeſſion of 
the Macedonian crown, courts the widow of Ly- 
ſimachus, who ſtill retained a portion of the upper 
or eaſtern part of Macedon ; and, by offering to 
ſettle the ſucceſſion on her ſons, prevailed on her 
to marry him. But no ſooner had this monſter 
obtained poſſeſſion of the perſons of the young 
princes than he murdered them,-and baniſhed the 
princeſs their mother to Samothracia. 

Guilt ſo enormous, was ſoon followed by the juſt 
vengeance of heaven. A body of three h 
thouſand Gauls having left their own country, in 
queſt of new ſettlements, after following the courſe 
of the Danube for a conſiderable way, divide 


2 them- 
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_ themſelves into three bodies; one of which made 
an irruption into Macedon. Being refuſed a cer- 
tain ſum of gold, he was attacked, at the head of 
his tumultuary troops, by the barbarians, who cut 
off his head, and carried it through their ranks on 
the top of a lance. This body of Gauls met with 
a vigorous reſiſtance from the collected remains of 
Macedonian valour, under the conduct of Soſthe- 
nes. But a freſh ſwarm of barbarians, headed by 
the chieftain Brennus, cut Soſthenes, with his gal- 
Jant army, to pieces; and having drained all the 
wealth of Macedon, bent their courſe towards 
Greece, which ſeemed utterly unable to ſuſtain this 
inundation of barbarous invaders. 5 
But the Grecian ſtates, animated by a ſenſe of 
their extreme danger, adopted that ſtrict diſci- 
pline, and thoſe wiſe counſels, which adverſity is 
wont to inſpire into the rulers of nations. They 
immediately brought together what remained of 
their ſtrength, and ſecured the defiles of Thermo- 
pylæ, that commanded the entrance into Greece. 
The Athenians, under the command of Calippus, 
took the lead in this important ſervice, whilſt their 


ſupport the operations of the army by land. Bren- 
nus was aſtoniſhed at the reſiſtance he met with. 
Notwithſtanding the multitudes, the gigantic ſta- 
ture, and the ferocity of his troops, he was obliged, 
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after repeated loſſes in different attacks, to deſiſt 
from his attempt to force the paſs. He then de- 
tached a body of his troops to plunder ZErtolia, 
which, on the ſouth, lay contiguous to Theſſaly, 
hoping that this would occaſion a diverſion in his 
favour. Still he was unable to force the paſs; and 
his detachment exciting, by their cruelties, an uni- 
verſal deteſtation, were half of them cut off. At 
length the Theſſalians, in whoſe country the Gauls 
were encamped, wiſhing to rid themſelves of ſuch 
burthenſome ſtrangers, directed them to the path 
over Mount Eta, by which the Medians had en- 
tered Greece in the time of Xerxes. He directed 
his march to the temple of Delphi, which he deſign- 
ed to plunder of all its accumulated treaſures. - But 
the inhabitants of that ſacred city, inſpired by reli- 
- gious enthuſiaſm, made a deſperate fally againſt the 
barbarians, who, ſtruck with a panic, fled with pre- 
cipitation. The purſuit was continued for a whole 
day and night; and a violent ſtorm and piercing cold 
co-operating with the fury of the victorious Greeks, 

moſt of the barbarians periſhed by a dreadful 
laughter. Brennus wounded, and diſtracted with 
religious horror, killed himſelf. The few who 
ſurvived having aſſembled together, endeavoured 
to effect a retreat from ſo fatal a country. But 
the ſeveral nations roſe againſt them as they paſſed ; 
and of all thoſe multitudes which had poured out 
83 | | 7 
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of Macedon into Greece, not one returned to his 
native land. Juſtin ſays they were all cut off; 
other hiſtorians, that a remnant of them made 
their eſcape into Thrace and Aſia. On this occa- 
ſion it is natural to compare the different ſucceſs 
of theſe from that of thoſe irruptions of barba- 
rians, which afterwards ſubverted the Roman em- 
pire. It might be no unpleaſing or unprofitable 
ſpeculation, to enquire into the cauſes of theſe dif- 
ferent effects; what were the comparative de- 
grees of the Grecian and Roman virtue, diſci- 
pline, and military artifice, This is a field which 
belongs to the philoſophical politician, and it well 


merits a very particular diſcuſſion, In this work - 


it is only neceſſary to touch upon the means by 
which the barbarians were repelled by the ſtates 
of Greece. 

The Delphians, as we are informed by Juſtin, 
gave orders, in the name of the oracle, that the 
inhabitants of the adjacent villages ſhould abandon 
their dwellings, leaving them all ſtored with wines, 
and all kinds of proviſions. The Gauls indulging 
their appetites, which were ſnarpened by want of 
ſuſtenance, loſt, through exceſs, much of that vi- 
gour by which their operations had been generally 
diſtinguiſhed. Mount Parnaſſus, which ſtood faſt 
by the ſacred city of Delphos, furniſhed an op- 
portunity of practiſing, with ſucceſs, another ſtra- 
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tagem. This mount had many caves and hollow 
windings. In theſe numbers of people were ſta- 
tioned, with inſtructions, on proper occaſions, to 
raiſe up loud ſhouts, or to make the moſt frightful 
yellings and fcreams. Theſe iſſuing forth without 
any viſible cauſe, convinced the barbarians that 
they were produced by beings more than human. 
The vicinity and the ſteep heights of the ſame 
mountain alſo enabled the inhabitants to annoy 
the enemy with ſtones and looſened rocks. This 
religious enthuſiaſm, guided and aided by the ſub- 
tlety of the rulers of Delphos, fruſtrated the at- 
tempt of the barbarians againſt that ſacred city. 
Their repulſe at Thermopylæ muſt be aſcribed to 
ſuperior military {kill and diſcipline, and to a quick 
revival of a ſpirit of liberty, as well as to an ap- 
prehenſion of ſome dreadful and unknown danger 
among a people diſtinguiſhed by a lively ſenſibility 
of temper. 

The Macedonian throne, after the death of 
Ptolemy Ceraunus*, was filled by Antigonus, the 
ſon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who married the 
princeſs Philla, a daughter of Seleucus by Stra- 
tonice. Antigonus carried great riches into his 
new dominions from Peloponneſus ; the court was 
maintained in great pomp and ſplendour, and the 
whole kingdom began to recover from its late 


* The Thunderer. 
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devaſtation. A body of barbarians, that had taken 
up their abode on the northern boundaries of Ma- 
cedon, when Brennus carried his ravages ſouthward, 
underſtanding theſe things, and allured by the 
proſpect of plunder, made a ſecond inroad into 
Macedon. He ſuffered them at firſt to carry on 
their depredations; but he attacked them when 
encumbered with booty, and forced them to retreat 
with great ſlaughter, 

The kingdom of Macedon had ſcarcely time to 
breathe Wins this invaſion, when it felt the attacks 
of a new enemy. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, under- 
went, from his earlieſt infancy, a continued ſeries 
of the moſt ſurprizing adventures; and by the vi- 
ciſſitudes and the ſeverities of fortune, was traingd 
up in the habits of verſatility, of courage, and hard- 
ſhip. Reſtored to his hereditary throne, from 
which he had been driven when an infant, he had 
nothing to divert his mind from the enjoyment and 
proſperity of his kingdom. But his mind, inca- 
pable of reſt, knew no ſatisfaction but in new enter- 
prizes. After various unſucceſsful exploits in Si- 
cily and Italy, he had returned to Epire, inflamed 
with indignation againſt Antigonus, to whom he 
had applied for ſuccours without ſucceſs. He 
therefore made an irruption into the Macedonian 
territories, and, being joined by great numbers 
of the Macedonians themſelves, he defeated An- 
tigonus 
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tigonus in a pitched battle. This prince being till 
maſter of Theſſalonica and the adjoining coaſts, 
made head a ſecond time againſt the enemy, but 
was defeated by Prolemy, whom Pyrrhus had left 
to govern his newly-acquired dominions, while he 
himſelf purſued other enterprizes. 
Cleonymus, a prince of the Royal line of Sparta, 
had applied to Pyrrhus for the redreſs of certain 
grievances he had ſuffered at the hands of his coun- 
try, from which he was now an exile. Pyrrhus 
liſtened with ſatisfaction to complaints which open- 
ed new ſcenes to his ambition; and while Arcus, 
who had uſurped the throne of Lacedæmon, was 
abſent with the flower of the Spartan army, in 
Crete, at the head of twenty-five thouſand foot, 
two thouſand horſe, and twenty-four elephants, 
carried conſternation to the gates of Sparta, On 
this occaſion the Spartan women fignalized their 
own heroiſm, and diſplayed, in a very ſtriking 
manner, the effects of the inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus. The council propoſed, in ſo dangerous a 
juncture, to ſend off the women to ſome place of 
fafety ; but Archidamia, delegated by the Spartan 
ladies, entered the ſenate-houſe, with a ſword in her 
hand, and delivered their ſentiments and her own 
in theſe words: Think not, O men of Sparta! 
« ſo meanly of your country-women, as to imagine 
« that they will ſurvive the ruin of the ſtate. 
« Deliberate 
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« Deliberate not then whither we are to fly, bv* 
« what we are to do.” In conſequence of this 
animating addreſs, it was reſolved to employ the 
night in ſinking a trench oppoſite to the enemy, 
its extremities to be guarded by waggans fixed in 
the ground, in order to prevent the paſſing of the 
elephants ; one third of this work to be executed 
by the women, and all the reſt of it by the old 
men, that the young men might be in ſpirits in 
the morning to ſuſtain the charge of the enemy. 
After the moſt incredible exertions of courage on 
both ſides, Pyrrhus was compelled by the Spartans 
to ſeek his ſafety in retreat. This diſcomfiture 
did not diſcourage him. © To morrow,” ſaid he, 
« we will reſume the fight, when the Spartans, 
« ſmarting under their wounds, will be leſs able 
« to reſiſt us.” But timely reinforcements from 
Antigonus, and from Arcus, obliged Pyrrhus to 
1aiſe the ſiege. As ſoon as he had begun his march, 
Arcus hung on his rear, and galled him exceed- 
ingly. Ptolemy, endeavouring to cover his fa- 
ther's retreat, was ſurrounded and Main. Pyrrhus 
bent his courſe to Argos, whither he had been in- 
vited by a faction in oppoſition to Antigonus. But 
on his arrival at that city he found his antagoniſt, 
who had his partizans as well as himſelf, encamped 
near it with a conſiderable force. Both parties 
among the argives trembling at the near approach 
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of war, entreated theſe high ſpirited princes to de- 
cide their diſputes without the gates of the city, 
They both promiſed to comply with this requeſt ; 
but Pyrrhus, in an attempt to enter the city dur- 
ing the darkneſs of night, was ſlain. Of the cha- 
racter of Pyrrhus, as a warrior, it will be ſufficient 
to ſay, that even Hannibal accounted him the 
greateſt general the world had ever beheld; Scipio, 
according to the celebrated Carthaginian, being 
only the ſecond. 

The army of Pyrrhus was repulſed with great 
ſlaughter; and ſuch was the terror that his name 
had ſtruck into the Argives, that they conſidered the 
deliverance which they obtained from his death as 
the effect of ſome ſupernatural interpoſition. Anti- 
gonus was now ſeated again on the throne of Ma- 
cedon. A Macedonian king, maſter of extenſive 
poſſeſſions in the very heart of Peloponneſus, even 
to thoſe who had eſpouſed his cauſe, became an 
object of jealouſy. A confederacy was formed 
againſt him between the Spartan and Egyptian 
kings; and, in the midſt of their hoſtile prepara- 
tions, a freſh irruption of Gauls threatened his 
country with total devaſtation. The Macedonians 
fled before them, and made not any reſiſtance. 
But Antigonus, the Fabius or Waſhington of his 


times, prudently permitted the invaders to exhauſt 
their 
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their fury in wild excurſions. He hung upon them 
and harraſſed them in their marches, led them into 
diſadvantageous ground, and at laſt cut them off 
to a man. The ambition of Antigonus being in- 
flamed by ſucceſs, he meditated nothing leſs than 
a complete reduction of the Grecian ſtates. He 
commenced his operations with the ſiege of Athens. 
The veneration in which that city was ſtill heid, 
united with the idea of general danger, drew aſ- 
ſiſtance from Sparta and from Egypt. Antigonus, 
however, prevailed over all reſiſtance; and impoſed 
on the Athenians a Macedonian garriſon. In the 
mean time Macedon was wreſted from him by Alex- 
ander, the fon of Pyrrhus, but recovered to him 
by Demetrius, his own ſon. Multiplied experience 
might have taught Antigonus the folly of conqueſt; 
but perſevering in the career of mad ambition, he 
obtained poſſeſſion, through artifice, of the city of 
Corinth, and loſt it about eight years afterwards. 
The hand of death put an end to his ambition, 
after a reign of thirty-four years from his firſt ac- 
quiſition of the throne of Macedon. His ſon and 
ſucceſſor, Demetrius, maintaining an intereſt in 
the different ſtates of Greece, not by holding the 
ſovereignty himſelf, but by ſupporting the tyrants 
that had uſurped it : a ſpecies of dominion equally 
important, and leſs liable to jealouſy, than if he 
had held it in his own name. Demetrius reigned 
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only ten years, and was ſucceeded by his kinſman 
Antigonus, a man of juſtice and moderation, and 
who avoided all interference in the affairs of foreign 
ſtates, and that at a time when the turbulent ſitua- 
tion of Greece afforded opportunities which tempted 
ambition. 

The republic of Achaia, formerly but little 
known, began now to make a conſpicuous figure, 
and ſeemed to aim at nothing leſs than the ſove- 
reignty of Greece. This republic was of high an- 
tiquity : it conſiſted originally of twelve towns. 
The firſt government known among theſe had 
been, as in other parts of Greece, that of kings; 
but in proceſs of time, rouzed by the tyranny of 
their princes, they threw of the yoke of kings, 
and united in one confederacy for their mutual 
defence againſt monarchical oppreſſion, It was 
agreed that all ſhould have the ſame intereſts, the 
ſame friendſhips; the fame coins, weights,” and 
meaſures ; the ſame laws, and the ſame magiſtrates. 
Theſe magiſtrates were elected annually, by a ma- 
Jority of voices throughout the whole community. 

Twice in the year, or oftener if neceſſary, a ge- 
neral aſſembly, conſiſting of deputies from the dif- 
ferent cities, was held, for the great purpoſes of 
legiſlation and government. The magiſtrates who 
were inveſted with the ſupreme executive power, 
were ſtyled Generals of the States of Achaia. They 

4 com- 
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commanded the mihtary force of the republic, and 
poſſeſſed the right of preſiding in the national aſ- 
ſembly. The Generals were originally two, but, 
from the inconveniencies inſeparable from a di- 
vided government, were at laſt reduced to one. 
A council of ten, called Demiurgi, aſſiſted the 
General with their advice, and ſtood as a barrier 
between the encroachments of power and the peo- 
ple. It was their prerogative alſo to examine all 
matters intended to be laid before the popular aſ- 
ſembly, that they might propoſe or reje& accord- 
ingly, as they approved or diſapproved of them. 
Beſides theſe ſuperior magiſtrates, every town had 
alſo its municipal magiſtracy, conſiſting allo, as 
ſome with great probability have conjectured, like 
the national conſtitution, of a popular aſſembly, 
a council, and a preſiding magiſtrate, With re-' 
gard to the laws of the Acheans, the moſt mate- 
rial object in the hiſtory of any people, our know- 
ledge is exceedingly imperfect. Such of them, 
however, as have been tranſmitted to us, are proofs 
of their political wiſdom. | 

It was enacted, That whatever individual or 
town belonging to the Achæan confederacy, ſhould 
accept of any gratification whatſoever, in its public 
or private capacity, from prince or people, ſhould 
be cut off from the commonwealth of Achaia. 


Vor. II, Y That 
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That no member of the Achæan league ſhould 
ſend any embaſſy, or contract any alliance or friend- 
ſhip with any prince or people, without the pri- 
vity and approbation of the whole Achæan con- 
federacy. 

The unanimous conſent of the whole confede- 
racy was neceſſary for the admiſſion 1nto it of any 
prince, ſtate, or city. 

A convention of the national aſſembly was not 
to be granted at the requeſt of any foreign prince, 
unleſs the matters to be offered to their conſidera- 
tion were firſt delivered in writing, to the Gene- 
ral of Achaia, and the Council of Ten, and pro- 
nounced by them to be of ſufficient importance. 

The deliberations of every aſſembly were to be 
wholly confined to the matter on account of which 
they had been convened. 

In all debates, thoſe who ſpoke were to deliver 
a ſhort ſketch of the arguments they employed, in 
order to be conſidered the enſuing day ; and within 
the third day, at fartheſt, was the buſineſs before 
them to be finally determined. 

The equity and humane ſpirit which breathed 
in the civil conſtitution of the Achæans, ſupported 
by a great ſimplicity of manners and good faith, 
recommended them fo effectually to the adjoining 
nations, that they became the arbiters of differ- 
ences among their neighbours. But whea the 

power 
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power of Macedon controlled Greece, moſt of the 
members of the Achæan league, at the inſtigation 
of Macedonian emiſſaries deſerted the national 
union, and fell under the dominion of various ty- 
rants. The diſtracted ſtare of Macedon under 
Lyſimachus and Ptolemy Ceraunus, enabled them 
to recover their antient government, ſlowly, how- 
ever, and by degrees. Their towns were ſmall, 
and ill peopled, their territory narrow and unfer- 
tile, and their coaſts deſtitute of harbours, and 
full of danger. In theſe circumſtances, to enjoy 
a peaceable independence was all their ambition; 
when Aratus, a native of Sicyon, a ſworn foe to 
tyrants, having relieved his native city from the 
ſlavery in which it was held by Nicocles, endea- 
voured to ſtrengthen higſelf, and the cauſe which 
he eſpouſed, againſt the creatures of the late uſur- 
per. With this view he had recourſe to the friend- 
ſhip of the Achæans, who bordered on the Sicyo- 
nian territory, and were the only people of Pelo- 
ponneſus who were animated with the ſpirit of 
freedom. Five hundred and eighty of the citizens 
of Sicyon had been driven into exile, and it now 
became a ſubject of conſideration how to relieve 
ſo numerous a body of claimants, a general re- 
ſumption being impracticable. Aratus, who had 
been employed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt, to colle& paintings for him, applied, on 

SY this 
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on this occaſion, to that prince, who generouſly fur- 

niſhed him with ſums of money ſufficient for his 
purpoſe. In the diſtribution of this ſum he ac- 
quitted himſelf with fuch equity and prudence, 
that both the old proprietors and new poſſeſſors 
were equally ſatisfied with his conduct. The fame 
of Aratus drew on him the attention of all this part 
of Greece; the Achæan ſtates, in particular, con- 
ſidered him as an important acquiſition, and ad- 
vanced him to the dignity of General of Achaia. 
The Macedonian king held, at this time, great poſ- 
ſeſſions in Peloponneſus, and the petty ſovereigns 
of the ſeveral cities were, in general, his vaſſals. It 
was ealy to ſee that Macedonian ambition would ſoon 
diſturb the peace of the Achzan republic : Aratus, 
therefore, determined to reftrain it. Corinth, the 
key to the whole peninſula, was held by Antigonus, 
The Achæan general attacked it in the night, 
ſcaled the walls by ladders with only an hundred 
men, the reſt being ordered to follow another way. 
Having gained a footing in the city, he diſpoſed 
his different parties in ſo advantageous a manner, 
and was fo well ſupported by thoſe who were to 
co-operate from without, that the garriſon were 
obliged to abandon the citadel, the keys of which 
he generouſly delivered to the Corinthians, whom 
he incorporated among the Achæan ſtates. 
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The emancipation of Sicyon and of Corinth, by 

a powerful contagion, excited a revolt in Megara, 
Troezene, Epidaurus, and Cleonæ. The ſpirit 
of liberty, caught even Lyſiades, the tyrant of Me- 
galopolis, who of his own accord abdicated the ſove- 
reignty, and applied, that the city he had ruled 
might be admitted into the Achæan league. Ara- 
tus, ever intent on the truly heroic purpoſe of 
reſtoring the liberties of Greece, after different un- 
ſucceſsful attempts to give freedom to Athens, at 
laſt diſcovered that the Macedonian governor of 
that venerable city was not incorruptible, and of- 
fered him his price. The ſum ſtipulated was about 
thirty thouſand pounds, whereof Aratus (who had 
alſo expended vaſt ſums in eſtabliſning a neceſſary 
correſpondence in Corinth) paid twenty himſelf. 
The forts were accordingly ſurrendered into the 
hands of the Athenians, and Athens was joined to 
the Achæan league. Argos too, by the efforts of 
this great and good man, was delivered from the 
Macedonian yoke, and united with this confede- 
racy. Scarcely one of the neighbouring ſtates re- 
mained inimical or independent: all of them ei- 
ther entered into alliance with the Achæans, or 
fell under their ſubjection. The king of Egypt, 
the moſt powerful prince of his times, as an enemy 
to the Macedonian kings, declared himſelf the Pro- 
tector of the Liberties of Achaia, and promiſed his 
Y 3 aſſi ſtance 
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aſſiſtance if ever it ſhould be neceſſary. Such was 
the ſituation of the Achazan republic, during the 
firſt years of the reign of the ſecond Antigonus. 
But this ſplendid face of things was changed and 
ruined, by the ſelfiſh ambition and jealouſies of the 
very parties from whoſe ſpirit of freedom it origi- 
nally ſprung. | 


HAAR. 


FROM TuE CONFEDERACY BETWEEN THE Ero- 
| LIANS AND SPARTANS AGAINST THE AcHÆ- 
| ANS, TO THE -INVASION or GREECE BY AN- 
rlochus KING or SYRIA, 


HE Z#tolian ſtate, like that of Achaia, con- 
ſiſted of a number of confederate towns, for- 
merly independent of each other, but induced to 
unite, from a dread of the Macedonian power, in 
the days of Philip, father of Alexander. Their 
civil conſtitution, in many reſpects, reſembled that 
of the Achæans. Their mountainous country af- 
fording them but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, they made 
frequent inroads into the adjacent territories, 
whence they ruſhed back, with their plunder, to 
their ſtrong holds in the mountains. Though at 
this time in alliance with Achaia, they beheld with 
envy 
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envy the ſuperiority of that republic over the other 
Grecian ſtates, and laboured, with too great ſuc- 
ceſs, to infpire ſimilar ideas into the Spartans. 
Lacedæmon had, by this time, exchanged po- 
verty and hardy diſcipline for opulence. and volup- 
tuous manners. The public meals, that laſt pledge 
of Spartan frugality and temperance, were diſ- 
countenanced by the rulers of the ſtate, and fell 
into diſrepute and diſuſe, One or two princes, who 
endeavoured to ſtem the torrent of corruption, ſuf- 
fered depoſition, exile, and even death, The laws 
of Lycurgus were totally diſregarded. The lands 
were all in poſſeſſion of a few families, who lived 
in the greateſt ſplendor, whilſt the reſt of the Spar- 
tans, ſtripped of their patrimony, were doomed to 
the greateſt indigence. The efforts of Agis, the 
king, to enforce the ſumptuary laws, to cancel all 
debts, and to make a new diviſion of lands, were 
oppoſed by the rich, and at laſt puniſhed with 
death, on pretence of a delign to alter the govern= 
ment. In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, Cleomenes 
aſcended the Spartan throne, a prince who united 
integrity of heart with martial ſpirit and a love of 
glory. He found, on his acceſſion, both the in- 
ternal conſtitution and the public affairs of Sparta 
in the utmoſt confuſion, Domeſtic diſtreſs, with 
its concomitant, deſpondency of ſpirit, had cauſed 
throughout Laconia an univerſal depopulation. 


Y4 Inſtead 
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Inſtead of natives ſufficient to occupy the thirty- 
nine thouſand ſhares into which Lycurgus had ori- 
ginally divided the land, only ſeven hundred fa- 
milies of the Spartan race were now to be found ; 
and of theſe, about ſix hundred, ſunk into abject 
penury and wretchedneſs, were incapable of ex- 
erting any degree of vigour in the public ſervice, 
The ſlaves, too, had many of them periſhed, through 
want of employment and ſubſiſtence, while others 
had been carried off, in great. numbers, by the 
enemies of Sparta. Such were the miſcrable de- 
cay of both public and private virtue! Cicome- 
nes, actuated by his natural diſpoſition to arms, as 
well as by the repreſentations already mentioned, 
of the Etolians, in order to revive the martial 
ſpirit of the Spartans, attacked Tegea, Manrinea, 
and Orchomenos, cities of Arcadia, Having re- 
duced theſe under his obedjence, he marched 
without delay againſt a certain caſtle in the diſtrict 
of Megalopolis, which commanded, on that fide, 
the entrance into Laconia, Immediately upon 
this act of hoſtility, the Achæan ſtates declared 
war againſt the Spartans. The Spartan king forth- 
with took the field, with what troops he could 
muſter, and ravaged the territories of the cities in 
alliance with Achaia, With five thouſand men 
he advanced againſt the Achæan general Aratus, 
who, perceiving the reſolution of the Spartans, 

2 | declined, 
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declined an engagement, though at the head of 
twenty. The retreat of Aratus determined the 
Eleans, who had never been fteady in the intereſts 
of Achaia, openly to declare againſt her. The 
Achæans attempted to chaſtiſe this defection; but 
they were routed by Cleomenes at Lyceum, near 
the Elean borders; and totally overthrown by him 
in the enſuing campaign, near Leuctra. Purſuing 
his good fortune, he reduced ſeveral of the towns 
of Arcadia, which he garriſoned with his Lacedæ- 
monian troops, He returned to Sparta with the 
mercenaries only, and cut off the Ephori, whom 
he conſidered as troubleſome to himſelf, and op- 
preſſive to the Spartan ſubjects, by aſſaſſination; 
a conduct which he endeavoured to juſtify, by ar- 
raigning the unconſtitutional eftabliſhment of this 
order of magiſtrates, and a recital of ſeveral acts 
of iniquity, He now ſeized on the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and re-eſtabliſhed the agrarian and ſump- 
tuary laws of Lycurgus, which he enforced by his 
own example. Having thus made himſelf maſter 
of Sparta, he diverted that energy to foreign en- 
terprizes, which might otherwiſe have broken out 
in.domeſtic ſedition. He plundered the territories 
of Megalopolis, forced the Achæan lines at Heca- 
tombeum, and obtained a complete victory. The 
Achæan army, compoſed of the flower of their 
nation, were almoſt all cut off, The Mantineans 


having 
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having ſlaughtered the Achæan garriſon ſtationed 
in their city, put themſelves under the protection 
of the Spartans. The ſame ſpirit of defection and 
revolt appeared in moſt of the other cities of Pe- 
loponneſus. In this extremity they ſued for peace 
to Cleomenes; but Aratus, who had for ſome time 
declined to take the lead in the public affairs of 
Achaia, now reſumed his authority, and, by in- 
ſiſting on ſuch terms as the high-ſpirited Cleome- 
nes could not accept, contrived to prevent that 
peace which his countrymen wiſhed for. 

Both Aratus and Cleomenes wiſhed to unite all 
the nations of Peloponneſus into one common- 
wealth, and by that means to form ſuch a bulwark 
for the liberties of Greece, as might ſet all foreign 
power at defiance. But to what people the ſu- 
preme direction of the common affairs ſhould be- 
long, was the queſtion, Even Aratus, ſo much 
above the love of money, ſhewed himſelf, on this 
occaſion, the ſlave of ambition, and, rather than 
ſee a ſuperior in power, determined to involve 
every thing in confuſion, 

The interruption of the negotiations for peace 
raiſed a general ferment throughout Peloponneſus, 
The conduct of Aratus fired the martial ardour of 
Cleomenes, and excited jealouſies in different 
| ſtates; nor could the Achæans obtain any aſſiſtance 
from the Athenians, the Ætolians, or the Argives. 

l Corinth 
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Corinth was on the point of ſurrendering to the 
Spartan king; and even Sicyon muſt have been 
loſt, had not a timely diſcovery prevented an in- 
tended confpiracy, Here we may remark the ex- 
treme quickneſs with which the Grecian ſtates en- 
tered into any confederacy that was formed for 
humbling whatever power preponderated in Greece; 
a proof that, however their manners were corrupt- 
ed, their ſentiments of liberty and the balance of 

power were not yet wholly ſubverted. 
Reſentment againſt Cleomenes induced Aratus 
to entertain the project of calling in, for the de- 
ſtruction of Sparta, the aid of Antigonus of Ma- 
cedon. But in Greece this attempt was generally 
odious, and Antigonus was averſe from all inter- 
ference in Grecian affairs, not being eaſily dazzled 
by the ſplendour of ambition. But the laſt, and 
the greateſt of theſe difficulties he ſurmounted, by 
various artifices, and entered into a compact with 
Antigonus, the conditions whereof were: That 
the citadel of Corinth ſhould: be delivered into the 
hands of the king: that he ſhould be at the head 
of the Achæan confederacy, ſuperintend their 
councils, and direct their operations; that his 
army ſhould be ſupported at their expence: that 
neither embaſſy nor letter ſhould be ſent to any 
power without his approbation : and that no city, 
ſtate, or people ſhould be, from that time, admitted 
into 
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into the Achæan league without his conſent. From 
theſe articles itis evident, that the liberties of Achaia 
were now no more, and that the ſovereign of this 
country was Antigonus. 

This tranſaction rouzed the indignation of the 
Peloponneſian ſtates: they looked to Cleomenes 
as the only protector of their liberties. That hero, 
vpon hearing that the Macedonians were in motion, 
took poſſeſſion of a paſs on the Onean mountains, 
which commanded the Corinthian iſthmus; but 
the Achzans having ſurprized Argos, he was forced 
to abandon it, and to lay it open for the Macedo- 
nians. The Achæans now reſumed their ſupert- 
ority in Peloponneſus, and moſt of the cities in 
that peninſula were conſtrained to ſubmit to their 
power. The efforts of Cleornenes to reſtore the 
liberties of Peloponneſus, and to protect, of courſe, 
thoſe of the reſt of Greece, equal the moſt famed 
exploits of antiquity. But the wary Antigonus, 
rich in treaſure, artfully protracted the war, and 
ſuffered his impetuous adverſary to waſte his force 
in vain. Cleomenes 'was forced to retreat to Se- 
laſia, in order to cover Sparta, The diſpoſition 
he made of his forces were confumately ſkilful. 
The road leading to Sparta, near the town of Se- 
laſia, was confined within very narrow bounds by 
the Eſſa and the Olympus hills, of great height 
and difficult aſcent, On one of theſe hills the 

| Spartan 
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Spartan king placed his brother Euclidas, with part 
of the army, whilſt he himſelf took poſt on the 
other. The glen that divided theſe hills was wa- 
tered by the Oenus, along one of the banks of 
which the road extended. The lower parts of 
the hills, and the opening between them, was ſe- 
cured by a ditch and a ſtrong rampart. Whatever 
could render the appearance of an army formid- 
able, or add to the natural ſtrength of this import- 
ant paſs, had been performed; and no part was 
to be ſeen on which an attack could be made with 
any probility of ſucceſs. Antigonus, therefore, 
encamped at a diſtance, on the plain below, in 
order to watch the motions of the enemy, and to 
act according to circumſtances. Cleomenes, re- 
duced to the greateſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions, 
was forced to throw open his entrenchments, and 
without further delay to come to an engagement. 
All his ſkill and valour, which were eminently diſ- 
played on this occaſion, could ſave not him from 
a complete defeat. He fled firſt to Sparta, and 
from thence to Egypt; where, after various ad- 
ventures, the loftineſs of his ſpirit, which could 
not brook the indignities offered to him by the 
miniſters of Ptolemy Philopater, brought him to 
an honourable but untimely end. | 

During the abſence of Antigonus, a multitude 
of Illyrians, and other barbarians, made an irrup- 


tion 
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tion into Macedon, and committed great devaſta- 
tion. This irruption haſtened his return into his 
own dominions. In a deciſive battle the barba- 
rians were defeated ; but the Macedonian king, 
by ſtraining his voice during the engagement, burſt 
a blood-veſſel. The conſequent effuſion of blood 
threw him into a languiſhing ſtate, and he died in 
the ſpace of a few days, lamented by all Greece. 
Antigonus the Second was ſucceeded by Philip, 
the ſon of Demetrius, the laſt of the Macedonian 
kings of that name; a prince only in the ſeven- 
teenth year of his age, intelligent, affable, muni- 
ficent, and attentive to all the duties of the royal 
ſtation, This excellent character was formed by 
a good natural diſpoſition, cultivated by the in- 
ſtructions and example of Antigonus, who appoint- 
ed him his ſucceſſor on the Macedonian throne. 
The jealouſy which the Ætolians had long en- 
tertained of the Æchæan ſtates, was increaſed by 
the importance which they had aſſumed from their 
alliance with Macedon. No ſooner were they re- 
lieved from the dread of Antigonus, than they ra- 
vaged the Achæan coaſt, and committed depreda- 
tions on all the neighbouring countries. Aratus 
having oppoſed to them the Achæan forces in 
vain, invoked and obtained the aid of the king of 
Macedon. Philip promiſed that, as ſoon as he 


ſhould have ſettled the affairs of his own kingdom, 
he 
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he would repair to Corinth, in order to meet the 
convention of the ſtates in alliance with Achaia, 
that he might have an opportunity of ſettling with 
them a plan of future operations. In the mean 
time, the Ætolians, making a: freſh irruption into 
Peloponneſus, ſacked Cynætha, a city of Arcadia, 
put moſt of the inhabitants to the ſword, and laid 
the place in ruins. The inhabitants of Cynætha 
had long been remarkable, it feems, for a ferocity 
of manners. They were held in ſuch abhorrence 
by the reſt of the Arcadians, that, in ſome cities, 
the admiſſion of a Cynæthean was conſidered as 
pollution. It is remarkable, that antient writers 
aſcribe this profligacy to a neglect of the ſtudy of 
muſic. But, in whatever contempt the Cynæthe- - 
ans were held, the deſtruction of their city by the 
#tolians excited a general indignation throughout 
Peloponneſus ; and the convention of the Achæan 
confederates, now afſembled at Corinth, unani- 
mouſly agreed that the Ætolians were guilty ; and 
that, unleſs they ſhould make reparation, war 
ſhould be declared againſt them, and the direc- 
tion of it committed to the king of Macedon, 
Hence the origin of the Social War, fo called 
from the aſſociation entered into by the ſeveral 
ſtates engaged againſt AÆtolia. It commenced the 
firſt year of the hundred and fortieth Olympiad, 
being the ſame in which Hannibal laid ſiege to 


Saguntum, 
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Saguntum, and continued for the ſpace of three 
years after, 
Philip commenced his operations with the ſiege 

of Ambracas, a fortreſs which commanded an ex- 
tenſive territory, belonging of right to Epire, but 
now in the hands of the Ætolians. Having re- 
duced this fortreſs, he reſtored it to the Epirots, 
and prepared to carry the war into Etolia. The 
Etolian ſpirit was not daunted either by the loſs 
of Ambracas, or the threats of Philip. They in- 
vade Macedon, and make incurſions into Achaia, 
which they reduce to the greateſt diſtreſs. The 
mercenaries in the Achæan ſervice had mutined 
for want of pay ; the Peloponneſian confederates 
became ſpiritleſs or diſaffected; even the Meſſe- 
nians, in whoſe cauſe chiefly Achaia had, at the 
beginning, taken vp arms, were afraid to act 
againſt the Ætolians: whilſt the Spartans, notwith- 
ſtanding their engagements, at the late convention, 
to Achaia, had now maſſacred or fent into exile 
all ſach of their own citizens as were in the intereſt 
of the Achæans, and openly declared againſt them. 
For the Spartans, amidſt their greateſt humiliation, 
had ever been impatient of the domination of A- 
chaia, to which the haughtineſs of that republic 
had, in all probability, very much contributed. 
A year had elapſed ſince the alliance hall been 
formed againſt Achaia, when Philip of Macedon, 
in the depth of winter, ſet out with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy 
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ſecrecy of Corinth, where a part of his forces 
were ſtationed. He ſurprized a party of Eleans, 
who had gone forth to ravage the Sicyonian terri- 
tories, and reduced Pſophis, a ftrong-hold within 
the confines of Arcadia, of which the Eleans had 
taken poſſeſſion. He plundered Elis, one of the 
fineſt regions in Greece in reſpect to cultivation, 
and rich in every kind of rural wealth. He next 
ſubdued under his power Tryphalia, a diftri& of 
Peloponneſus, to the ſouthward of Elis, and wreſted 
the ZEtolian yoke from the necks of the Meſſe- 
nians. Philip made a temperate ule of all his vie- 
tories. He granted peace to all who ſued for it; 
and the whole of his conduct ſeemed to be directed 
by the ſame generous motives which had formerly 
directed that of Antigonus. But in the midſt of 
theſe fair appearances Philip began to manifeſt 
latent ſeeds of ambition. He reſtrained the pride 
and power of his miniſters, who had been appointed 
to their offices by his predeceſſor Antigonus; and 
ſupported Eperatus in the election of general of 
Achaia, in oppoſition to Aratus. In order to 
counterbalance this unpopular meaſure, and to 
ſtrengthen himſelf in the affections of the Achæan 
people, he beſieged Teichos, and, having taken 
that fortreſs, reſtored it to the Achæans, to whom it 
belonged. He alſo made an inroad into Elis, and 
preſented the Dymeans, and the cities in the neigh- 

Vor. II. Z bourhood, 
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bourhood, with all the plunder. He now imagined 
that the wealth and vigour of the Achaan repub- 
lic were at his diſpoſal; but the new general had 
not provided any magazines, and the treaſury was 
exhauſted. Philip now affected to place great 
confidence in Aratus, By the advice of this ſtateſ- 
man he made an attempt on the iſland of Cephal- 
lenia, an iſland in the Ionian ſea, near the coaſt of 
Peloponneſus, and the great reſort of the Ætolian 
pirates. His attempt, after it had been carried on 
almoſt to ſucceſs, was baffled by the treachery of 
his miniſters. He now, following the advice of 
Aratus, invades and ravages AEtolia itſelf, returns 
into Peloponneſus, lays waſte Laconia, and, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, meditates the ſubjection of all Greece, 
and a junction with Hannibal againſt the Romans. 
Aratus in vain attempted to diſſuade him from this 
project. He fent ambaſſadors to the Carthaginian 
general, but they were intercepted ſoon after their 
landing in Italy: as they gave out, however, that 
they were going to Rome, they, in a little time, 
obtained their releaſe, and made their way to Han- 
nibal, with whom they concluded a treaty, On 
their return, they were again intercepted, and ſent 
with all their papers to Rome. But Philip diſpatched 
other ambaſſadors, and a ratification of the treaty 
was obtained. It was ſtipulated; that Philip ſhould 
furniſh a fleet of two hundred ſhips, to be employed 

in 
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in harraſſing the Italian coaſts; and that he ſhould 
alſo aſſiſt Hannibal with a conſiderable body of land 
forces. In return for this aſſiſtance, when Rome 
and Italy ſhould be finally reduced, which were to 
remain in the poſſeſſion of the Carthaginians, Han- 

nibal was to paſs into Epire, at the head of a Car- 
thaginian army, to be employed as Philip ſhould 
deſire; and, having made a conqueſt of the whole 
country, to give up to him ſuch parts of it as | lay 
convenient for Macedon. - - + g 
In conſequence of this agreement the Macedo- 
nian king entered the Toman gulph with a large 
fleet, fell down to the coaſt of Epire, took Oricum, 
on the coaſt of Epire, a defenceleſs ſea port, bur: 
from which there was a ſhort paſſage to Italy, and 
laid ſiege to Apollonia; but ſurprized and -defeated- 
by the Romans, ſecretly erence homeward acroſs 
the mountains. ee ROO "4 
The Romans, humbled by die vidotious arms 
of Hannibal, were not in a condition Tn which 
they might proſecute a war with Macedon; they 
therefore determined, if poſſible, to raiſe up ene- 
mies againſt Philip in Greece, that he might be 
employed at home in the defence of his own do- 
minions. They accordingly made overtures for 
this purpoſe to the Ætolians, who, confiding in the 
flattering declarations- of the Roman ambaſſador, 
haſtened to conclude a treaty, of which the fol- 
2 2 lowing 
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lowing were the principal conditions: That the 
Etolians ſhould immediately commence hoſtilities 
againſt Philip by land, which the Romans were to 
ſupport by a fleet of twenty gallies ; that whatever 
conqueſts might be made, from the confines of 
Etolia to Corcyra, the cities, buildings, and terri- 
tory, ſhould belong to the Ætolians, but every 
other kind of plunder to the Romans. The 
Spartans and Eleans, with other ſtates, were in- 
cluded in this alliance ; and the war commenced 
with the reduction of the iſland of Zacynthus, 
which, as an earneſt of Roman generoſity and 
good faith, was immediately annexed to the do- 
minions of Ætolia. Theſe tranſactions were dated 
about two hundred and eight years before the birth 
of Chriſt. FS 
The Romans having thus obtained a footing in 
Greece, ſoon extended and eſtabliſhed their power 
throughout the whole of that renowned country, 
Agreeably to their uſual policy, they availed them- 
ſelves of the credulity, the diſſentions, the ambi- 
tion, and the avarice of the different chiefs ; ever 
vigilant to ſupport the weaker againſt the ſtronger 
party, that the diminiſhed ſtrength of each indivi- 
dual ſtate might lead the way to the conqueſt of 
the whole. 
It has already been obſerved, that Philip aimed 
at the ſubjection of all Greece. Aratus, who would 
have 
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have oppoſed him in this deſign, he took off by 
poiſon. His intereſt in Greece was now ſtrength- 
ened by the introduction of the Romans; he was 
regarded by the Greeks as the champion of free- 
dom, and as their defence againſt the Romans, 
whom they ſtill conſidered and denominated bar- 
barians. Not only the Greeks northward of the 
Corinthian iſthmus, but even the Achæan league, 
prepared to take up arms in his ſupport, En- 
couraged by theſe allies, he acted with uncommon 
vigour; he carried the war into Illyrium with 
ſucceſs; marched to the relief of the Acarnanians, 
who-were threatened by the Ætolians, and fortified 
himſelf in Theſſaly. The Ztolians, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe advantages gained over them by Philip, 
and that they were afterwards defeated by him in 
two hot engagements, remained undaunted, and 
proſecuted the war with an amazing obſtinacy. 
The neighbouring ſtates, now jealous of the ſucceſs 
of Philip, endeavoured to mediate a peace ; nor 
did the Macedonian ſhew himſelf unwilling to 
treat for that purpoſe. A peace was ready to be 
concluded, when the Romans, deeply intereſted 
in the prolongation of war, ſent their fleet to ſup- 
port the Etolians; who, encouraged alſo by the 
proſpect of acquiring another ally, Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, boldly ſet Philip at defiance, and talked 
of terms to which they knew he would not ſubmit, 
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The moderation of Philip ſtrengthened the indig- 
nation of his Greek confederates againſt the Ætoli- 
ans; a diſpoſition which he ſoon found an oppor- 
tunity of calling forth into action. Intelligence 
being brought to him, whilſt he was aſſiſting at 
the Nemean games, that the Romans had landed, 
and were laying waſte the country from Corinth 
to Sicyon, he inſtantly ſet out, attacked and re- 
pulſed the enemy, and, before the concluſion of 
the games, returned again to Argos: an atchieve- 
ment which greatly diſtinguiſhed him in the eyes 
of all Greece, aſſembled at that ſolemnity. After 
other vigorous, though unſucceſsful exertions againſt 
the Romans, he was called back, by domeſtic in- 
ſurrections, to Macedon. 

The Achæan ſtates, though deprived of the 
powerful aid of the Macedonian king, ſtill carried 
on their military operations under the conduct of 
Philopœmen, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia, an en- 
thuſiaſt in the cauſe of liberty from his earlieſt 
years, and who had been active in bringing over 
ſeveral of the Arcadians to join the Achæan league. 
Soon-after the death of Aratus, to whom he was 
as much ſuperior in military, as he was inferior in 
political abilities, he attained the chief ſway in 
the Achæan councils. He ſaw with concern the 
humiliating condition to which a foreign yoke 
had reduced his countrymen, and conceived the 
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noble reſolution of relieving them from it. In the 
character of general of Achaia he improved their 
diſcipline, inured them to hardſhip and toil, and 
gave them weightier armour, and more powerful 
weapons. The effect of this diſcipline ſoon ap- 
peared: the armies of ÆEtolia and Elis, which at- 
tacked them in Philip's abſence, were totally de- 
feated. In the mean time the Romans, ſupported 
by Attalus, attack Eubcea, of all the provinces of 
Greece, though an iſland, one of the moſt conſi- 
derable for fertility of ſoil, extent of territory, and 
advantage of ſituation, Philip, on his part, kept 
a watchful eye on his enemies: his military prepa- 
rations were vigorous, and not without ſucceſs. 
The war was prolonged, with various fucceſs, for 
fix years, when the Romans and Attalus retired 
from Greece. A peace was now concluded between 
the ZEtolians and Romans, of the one part, and 
Philip of the other, whoſe ſucceſsful ambition led 
him, by a natural progreſs, to attack the domi- 
nions of the king of Egypt. 

The Romans, whoſe policy it was never to have 
more enemies on their hand than one at a time, 
had conſented to a peace with Macedon, becauſe 
they were involved in a war with Carthage ; but 
that war being now at an end, they eagerly em- 
bracet the firſt pretexts they could find for a rup- 
ture with a prince, whoſe ſucceſſes had excited 
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a jealouſy of his growing power. Complaints 
being brought before that political and powerful 
people from Attalus, from the Rhodians, from the 
Athenians, and from Egypt, they readily deter- 
mined to improve ſo favourable a juncture. And 
firſt, they declared themſelves the guardians of the 
young king of Egypt. Marcus Emilius was diſ- 
patched from Rome, to announce to Philip the in- 
fentions of the Roman ſenate. The ambaſſidor 
found the king before Abydos, at the head of an 
army fluſhed with victory. Philip was not inſen- 
fible of the advantage of his ſituation ; yet the 
Roman, undaunted by the deportment of the 
monarch, charged him, with dignity and firmneſs, 
not to attack the poſſeſſions of the crown of Egypt 
to abſtain from war with any of the Grecian ſtates ; 
and to-ſubmit the matters 1n diſpute between him, 
Attalus, and the Rhodians, to fair arbitration, 
« The boaſtful inexperience of youth,” ſaid the 
king, © thy gracefulneſs of perſon, and, ſtill more, 
« the name of Roman, inſpire thee with this 
« haughtineſs. It is my wiſh that Rome may 
et obſerve the faith of treaties ; but ſhould ſhe be 
cc inclined again to hazard an appeal to arms, I 
te truſt that, with the protection of the gods, I ſhall 
« render the Macedonian name as formidable as 
« that of the Roman,” Theſe things, with the 
cruel deſtruction of the city and inhabitants of 
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Abydos, happened about an hundred and ninety- 

nine years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Philip, like other ambitious princes, was now 

on terms of hoſtility with moſt of the neighbour- 


ing nations. Rome, on the contrary, was in a 


| ſituation the moſt favourable that could be imagined 
to her ambition; Carthage was ſubdued ; in Italy 
all remains of inſurrection had ſubſided; Sicily, 


in fertility and opulence, at that time the pride 


of the weſtern world, with moſt of the adjacent 
iſlands, was annexed to her dominions; and even 
thoſe nations which had not yet felt the force of 
her arms, heard, with terror, the fame of a people 
not to be ſubdued even by an Hannibal. About 
three years, therefore, after peace had been made 
with Philip, the Romans diſpatched a fleet, under 
the conduct of the conſul Sulpitius, for the relief 
of Athens, then beſieged by the Macedonians. 
Philip is moved with reſentment, and attempts to 
wreak his vengeance on Athens. Diſappointed 
in his hope of ſurprizing that city, he laid waſte 
the country around it, deſtroying even the temples, 
which he had hitherto affected to venerate, and 
mangling and defacing every work of art in ſuch 
a manner, that there ſcarcely remained, according 
to the Roman hiſtorian Livy, a veſtige of ſymmetry 
or beauty. Here we have an opportunity of re- 
marking the contraſt between the genius of Athens, 
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in the times of Philip the father of Alexander, 
and that Philip who now filled the throne of Ma- 
cedon. The Athenians, harraſſed by the arms of 
this laſt mentioned prince, had recourſe to the 
only weapons with which they were now acquaint- 
ed— the invectives of their orators, and the acri- 
mony of their popular decrees. It was reſolved, 
that“ Philip ſhould for ever be an object of 
« execration to the Athenian people; that what- 
ce ever ſtatues had been raiſed to him, or to any 
© of the Macedonian princes, ſhould be thrown 
ce down; that whatever had been enacted in their 
te favour ſhould be reſcinded; that every place in 
c which any inſcription or memorial had been ſet up 
tc in praiſe of Philip, ſhould be thenceforth held 
&« profane and unclean; that in all their folemn 
« feaſts, when their prieſts implored a bleſſing on 
« Athens and her allies, they ſhould pronounce 
c curſes on the Macedonian, his kindred, his arms 
« by ſea and land, and the whole Macedonian name 
« and nation: in a word, that whatever had been 
« decreed in ancient times againſt the Piſiſtratidæ, 
© ſhould operate in full force againſt Philip; and 
te that whoever ſhould propoſe any mitigation of 
ce the reſolutions now formed, ſhould be adjudged 
« à traitor to his country, and be puniſhed with 
ce death.” The flatteries of the Athenians to their 
allies, were in proportion to their impotent execra- 
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tions of the Macedonian monarch. Such is the 
connection between meanneſs of ſpirit, and the loſs 
of freedom! 

A languid and indecifive war had been carried 
on for the ſpace of two years between the Mace- 
donians and Romans, during the conſulſhip of 
Sulpitius, and that of his ſucceſſor Villius, not 
much to the honour of theſe commanders, when 
the command of the Roman army devolved to the 
new conſul, Titus Quintius Flaminius, not indeed 
unacquainted, being a Roman, with the ſcience 
of war, but more remarkable for his ſkill and ad- 
dreſs in negociation, than for military genius. The 
Roman conſul, by the vigour of his arms, but till 
more by the dexterity with which he carried into 
execution the profound policy of his nation, 
brought Greece to the loweſt ſtate of humiliation. 
By detaching the moſt conſiderable of the Grecian 
ſtates, particularly the ZEtolians and the Achæans, 
from their connection with, Macedon, by ingra- 
tiating himſelf with the Grecian ſtates, whom he 
managed, after they had become his confederates, 
with infinite artifice ; by making a pompous, but 
inſidious proclamation of their freedom, at the 
Iſchmian and Nemean games, he reduced the Ma- 
cedonian king to the neceſſity of firſt aſking a truce, 
and afterwards of accepting peace on theſe morti- 
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fying conditions, which were entirely approved by 
the Roman ſenate ;— | 

« That all the Greek cities, both in Aſia and 
« jn Europe, ſhould be free, and reſtored to the 
© enjoyment of their own laws. 

« That Philip, before the next Iſthmian games, 
c ſhould deliver up to the Romans all the Greeks 
© he had in any part of his dominions, and to 
* evacuate all the places he poſſeſſed either in 
« Greece or in Aſia. 

« That he ſhould give vp all priſoners and de- 
ce ſerters. 

That he ſhould ſurrender all his decked ſhips 
te of every kind; five ſmall veſſels, and his galley 
tc of ſixteen banks of oars excepted. 

„ That he ſhould pay the Romans a thouſand 
« talents, one half down, the reſt at ten equal an- 
cc nual payments. 

« And that, as a ſecurity for the performance 
tc of theſe ſtipulations, he ſhould give hoſtages, his 
© ſon Demetrius being one.” The date of this 
peace was an hundred and ninety-three years be- 
fore;Chriſt. 

Flaminius having made various decrees in favour 
of the ſeveral Grecian communities in confederacy 
with the Romans; having expelled Nabis, the 
tyrant of Sparta, from Argos; and having obtained 
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the freedom of the Roman llaves in Greece, he 
returned to Rome, to the great ſatisfaftion of all 
Greece ; and withdrew, as he had promiſed, all 
the Roman garriſons. 


CHAP. XX. 


FROM THE INVASION OF GREECE BY ANTIOCHUS, 
To THE CarPTivitY OF THE ACHAAN CHIEFS 
IN ITALY. 


| gle dey king of Syria, was renowned 
for the magnificence of his court, great 
treaſures, numerous armies, military talents, and 
political wiſdom. He had viſited the coaſts of the 
Helleſpont, formerly ſubject to the kings of Syria; 
he had even paſſed over into Thrace, where he 
had likewiſe claims; and he was preparing to re- 
build Lyſimachia, in order to make it again the 
ſeat of government in the countries anciently 
poſſeſſed by Lyſimachus. The pretenſions of ſo 
powerful and political a prince to countries which 
the Romans had already marked as their own, 
excited the jealouſy of that ambitious people. 
They gave him repeated notification, that “ by 
« the treaty with Macedon, the Grecian cities, in 
© Aſia as well as Europe, had been declared free; 
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* that Rome expected he would conform to that 
rc declaration :” and farther, * that henceforth, 
« Afia was to be the boundary of his dominions; 
* and that any attempt to make a ſettlement in 
*« Europe would be conſidered by Rome as an act 
tc of hoſtility.” Antiochus, at firſt, manifeſted a 
diſpoſition to peace, and, in order to obtain it, 
would have made large conceſſions, could any thing 
leſs than the humiliation of the crown of Syria 
have ſatisfied Roman ambition. But Hannibal, 
the ſworn enemy of Rome, no ſooner heard of his 
meditating a war againſt the Romans, than he made 
his eſcape from Carthage to the Syrian court, 
and urged him to arms. The Ætolians too ſoli- 
cited him to vindicate the cauſe of Greece, not- 
withſtanding, the deluſive ſhew of liberty granted 
by Rome, more- enthralled in. reality than at any 
former period. Hannibal recommended an inva- 
ſion of Italy, where alone, in his judgment, Italy 
was vulnerable. With only eleven thouſand land 
forces, and a ſuitable naval armament, he offered 
to carry the war into the heart of that country; 
provided Antiochus would, at the ſame time, ap- 
pear at the head of an army on the weltern coaſt 
of Greece, that, by making a ſhew of an intended 
inyaſion from that quarter, he might divert the 
attention, and divide the ſtrength of the Romans. 
The Ztolians, on the other hand, told him, that 
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if Greece were made the ſeat of war, there would 
be, throughout all that country, a general inſur- 
rection againſt the power of the Romans. Anti- 
ochus, having adopted the plan of the Ætolians in 
preference to that of Hannibal, entered Greece 
with a ſmall force, and, being diſappointed in his 
expectations of ſuccour from the Grecian ſtates, 
was defeated, at the ſtreights of Thermopylæ, by 
Manius Acilius Glabrio, the Roman conſul. He 
eſcaped, with only five hundred men, to Chalcis ; 
from whence he retreated with precipitation to his 
Aſiatic dominions, an hundred and eee 

years before the Chriſtian ra. | | 
The Zrtolians having rejected the terms of 
peace offered to them by the Romans, the conſul 
preſſed forward the ſiege of Heraclea, which ſoon 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, He was preparing to 
beſiege Naupactus, a ſea port on the Corinthian 
gulph, of the- greateſt importance to the Ætolian 
nation, who now. decreed to /ubmit themſelves to the 
faith of the Roman people, and ſent deputies to 
intimate this determination to the Roman conſul. 
Acilius, catching the words of the deputies, ſaid, 
* Is it then'true; that the Ætolians ſubmit them- 
« ſelves to the faith of Rome?” © Pheneas, who 
was at the head of the ZEtolian deputation, replied, 
That they did.” © Then,” continued the conſul, 
a 1 6 no Etolian, from henceforth, on any account, 
c public 
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* public or private, preſume to paſs over into Aſia; 
* and let Diczarchus*, with all who have had any 
* ſhare in his revolt, be delivered into my hands.” 
*« The Ætolians, interrupted Phæneas, © in ſub- 
*« mitting themſelves to the faith of the Romans, 
« meant to rely upon their generoſity, but not to 
cc yield themſelves up to ſervitude: neither the 
© honour of Ætolia, nor the cuſtoms and laws of 
« Greece, will allow us to comply with your requi- 
« ſition.” It is inſolent prevarication,” anſwered 
the conſul, to mention the honour of #tolia, 
* and the cuſtoms and laws of Greece; you ought 
tc even to be put in chains.” The Etolians, ex- 
aſperated even to madneſs at this imperious treat- 
meat of their deputies and nation, were encouraged 
in their diſpoſition to vindicate their liberties by 
arms, by the expectation of ſuccours from Aſia 
and from Macedon : but this expectation was diſ- 
appointed, and they were reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſending ambaſſadors to Rome, to implare the 
elemency of the Roman ſenate, The only con- 
ditions they could obtain, were, either to pay a 
thouſand talents, a ſum which, they declared, far 
exceeded their abilities, and to have neither friend 
nor foe, but with the approbation of Kome, or to 


* An Ztolian chicf, who had been aQiye in promoting the 
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ſubmit to the pleaſure of the ſenate. The Æto- 
lians deſired to know, what they were to under- 
ſtand by © ſubmitting to the pleaſure of the ſenate ;” 
an explanation being refuſed, they were obliged to 
return, uncertain of their fate. The war with 
Rome was renewed ; but the Roman vigour and 
policy prevailed in the unequal conteſt, and the 
Etolians were again obliged to apply to the conſul, 
in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, for mercy. The 
conditions granted to them were extremely hard: 
they were heavily fined, obliged to give up ſeveral 
of their cities and territories to the Romans, and 
to deliver to the conſul forty hoſtages, to be choſen 
by him, none under twelve, or above forty years 
of age. But one expreſs condition comprehended 
every thing that imperious power might think fit 
to impoſe : the ZEtolians were to pay ob/ervance to 
the empire and majeſty of the Roman people. 

The predominant power of the Achæans in the 
Peloponneſus, now became the object of Roman 
jealouſy and ambition. Though confederated with 
Achaia, the Peloponneſian cities retained cach of 
them peculiar privileges, and a ſpecies of inde- 
pendent ſovereignty. No ſooner was peace con- 
cluded with ZEtolia, than Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, 
to whom the conduct of the Ætolian war had been 
committed on the expiration of the conſulſhip of 
Acilius, took up his reſidence in the iſland Ce- 
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phalenia, that he might be ready, upon the firf 
appearance of any diſpute in Achaia, to paſs over 
into Peloponneſus, and improve every diſſenſion, 
for the aggrandizement of the Roman republic, 
Such an opportunity ſoon preſented itſelf : the 
congreſs of the Achæan ſtates had always been 
held at Agium; but Philopœmen, now the Achæan 
general, having determined to divide among all 
the cities of the league, the advantages of a general 
convention, had named Argos for the next diet. 
This innovation the inhabitants of ZEgium op- 
poſed, and appealed to the Roman conſul for his 
deciſion. Another pretext for paſſing over into 
Greece, was alſo ſoon offered to Fulvius. The 
Lacedzmonian exiles, who had been baniſhed 
in the days of the tyrants, and never reſtored, 
reſiding in towns along the coaſt of Laconia, pro- 
tected by Achæan garriſons, cut off the inhabi- 
tants of Lacedæmon from all intercourſe with the 
ſea-coaſt. One of thoſe maritime towns was at- 
tacked by the Spartans in the night-time, but de- 
fended by the exiles, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Achæan fſoldiery. Philopœmen repreſented this 
attempt of the Spartans, as an inſult on the whole 
Achæan body. He obtained a decree in favour 
of the exiles, commanding the Lacedæmonians, 
on pain of being treated as enemies, to deliver up 
the authors of that outrage, This decree the 
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Lacedemonians refuſed to obey. They diſſolved 
their alliance with Achaia, and offered their city 
to the Romans. In revenge of this, Philopœmen, 
notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, laid waſte the 
_ territories of Lacedæmon. 
The Romans, thus invited to act as umpires in 
Greece, found means to break the ſtrength of the 
commonwealth of Achaia, by ſeducing its confede- 
rate ſtates; a conduct which, in the eyes of pure: 
morality, muſt appear enor mouſly- treacherous ; but 
which, if in the ambitious deſigns of ſtates and 
princes, the certain attainment of the end be con- 
ſidered as a ſufficient juſtification of the means, 
muſt be deemed refined policy. By the intrigues 
of Roman emiſſaries too, a party of Meſſenians 
took up arms againſt the Achæans; and Philopce- 
men haſtening to ſuppreſs the inſurgents, fell into 
their hands, and was put to death. 
During theſe tranſactions in Greece, the Ro- 
mans, jealous of the increaſing.power of their ally, 
Philip of Macedon, ſought an occaſion of quar- 
relling with him, and, agreeably to their uſual 
policy, encouraged every complaint, and ſupported 
the pretenſions of his enemies, prepared to plun- 
der them too in their turns, when the Macedonian 
power ſhould no longer be formidable. The ſmall 
cantons or communities of Theſſaly, in which he 
had re-eſtabliſhed his authority, were now en- 
A a 2 couraged 
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couraged to aſſert their independence; and the 
Macedonian king was called to account for thoſe 
very outrages which he had committed on the fide 
of the Romans. Commiſſioners were appointed 
for the ſettlement of differences, Philip is re- 
quired by them to evacuate Enos and Maronea, 
which were claimed by Eumenes. Theſe were 
cities on the Helleſpont, which, from their ma- 
ritime ſituation, afforded many advantages. The 
complexion and deſigns of the Roman commiſ- 
ſioners were obvious; and Philip judging it vain 
to keep meafures with men, determined at any 
rate to take part with his adverſaries, expoſtu- 
lated with them with great boldneſs, on the in- 
juſtice, treachery, and ingratitude of their nation. 
In this temper of mind he' wreaked his revenge 
on the Marggites, whoſe ſolicitations, he ſuppoſed, 
had been employed againſt him. A body of his 
fierceſt Thracian mercenaries being introduced 
into Maronea, on the night before the Macedo- 
donian garriſon was to march out, on pretence of a 
ſudden tumult, put to the ſword all the inhabitants 
ſuſpected of favouring the Roman intereſt, with- 
out diſtinction of condition, age, or ſex, and left 
the place drenched in the blood of its citizens. 
The Romans threaten to revenge this maſſacre, 
and Philip is obliged to ſend his ſecond fon De- 
metrius to Rome, to make an apology. The Ro- 

man 
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man ſenate, with a view to debauch the filial af- 
fection of Demetrius, and to draw him over to 
the intereſts of Rome, told him, that, on his ac- 
count, whatever had been improper in his father's 
conduct ſhould be paſſed over; and that, from the 
confidence they had in him, they were well aſſured 
Philip would, for the future, perform every thing 
that juſtice required : that ambaſſadors ſhould be 
ſent, to ſee all matters properly ſettled ; and that, 
from the regard they bore to the ſon, they were 
willing to excuſe the father. This meſſage excited 
in the breaſt of Philip a ſuſpicion of the connection 
formed between Rome and Demetrius; which ſuſ- 
picion was inflamed by the inſinuations and dark 
artifices of his eldeſt ſon Perſeus, a prince, accord- 
ing to the Roman Writers, of an intriguing and 
turbulent diſpoſition, ſordid, ungenerous, and 
ſubtle, Perſeus and Demetrius were both in the 
bloom of life ; the former aged about thirty years 
when Demetrius returned from Rome, but born 
of a mother of mean deſcent, a ſempſtreſs of Ar- 
gos, and of fo queſtionable a character, as to make 
it doubtful whether he was really Philip's ſon. 


Demetrius was five years younger, born of his 


queen, a lady of royal extraction. Hence Per- 
ſeus had conceived ſuch a jealouſy of his brother, 
and was inſiduouſly active to undermine him in 
the royal favour. He accuſed Demetrius to the 
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king of a deſign to aſſaſſinate him. Philip, fa. 
miliarized as he was to acts of blood, was ſtruck 
with horror at the relation of Perſeus. Retiring 
into the inner apartment of his palace, with two 
of his nobles, he ſat in folemn judgment on his 
two ſons, being under the agonizing neceſſity, whe- 
ther the charge ſhould be proved or diſproved, of 
finding one of them guilty. Diſtracted by his 
doubts, Philip ſent Philocles and Apelles, two 
noblemen, to proceed as his ambaſſadors to Rome, 
with inſtructions to find out, if poſſible, with what 
perſons Demetrius correſponded, and what were 
the ends he had in view. 

- Perſeus, profoundly artful, and having the ad- 
vantage of being the heir apparent to the Mace- 
donian crown, ſecretly gained over to his intereſt 
his father's ambaſſadors, who returned to the king 
with an account that Demetrius was held in the 
higheſt eſtimation at Rome, and that his views ap- 
peared to have been of an unjuſtifiable kind; de- 
livering at the ſame time, a letter, which they 
pretended to have received from Quintus Flami- 
nius. The hand- writing of the Roman, and the 
impreſſion of his ſignet, the king was well acquainted 
with; and the exactneſs of the imitation induced 
him to give entire credit to the contents, more eſ— 


pecially as Flaminius had formerly written in 


commendation of Demetrius, The preſent letter 
was 
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was written in a different ſtrain, The author ac- 
knowledged the criminality of Demetrius, who 
indeed, he confeſſed, aimed at the throne; but 
for whom, as he had not meditated the death of 
any of his own blood, he interceded with the mo- 
narch. The iſſue of this atrocious intrigue is truly 
tragical. Demetrivs, found guilty of deſigns againſt 
the crown and the life of his father, is put to death, 
Philip, when too late, diſcovered that he had been 
impoſed upon by a forgery, and died of a broken 
heart. 

Perſeus ſucceeded his father on the throne of 
Macedon, an hundred and ſeventy-five years be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, The firſt meaſures of his 
government appeared equally gracious and politi- 
cal. He aſſumed an air of benignity and gentle- 
neſs. He not only recalled all thoſgwhom fear or 
judicial condemnation had, in the courſe of the 
late reign, driven from their country; but he 
even ordered the income of their eſtates, during 
their exile, to be reimburſed. His deportment 
to all his ſubjects was happily compoſed of regal 
dignity and parental. tenderneſs. The ſame tem- 
per which regulated his behaviour to his own ſub- 


jects, he diſplayed in his conduct towards foreign 


ſtates. He courted the affections of the Grecian 
ſtates, and diſpatched ambaſſadors to requeſt a con- 
firmation of the treaties ſubſiſting between Rome 
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and Macedon. The ſenate acknowledged his title 
to the throne, and pronounced him the friend and 
ally. of the Roman people. His inſinuations and 
intrigues with his neighbours were the more effec- 
tual, that moſt of them began to preſage what they 
had to expect, ſhould the dominion of Rome be 
extended over all Greece, and looked upon Ma- 
cedon as the bulwark of their freedom from the 
Roman yoke. The only ſtates that ſtood firm to 
the Roman cauſe, where Athens and Achaia. But 
in this all of them now agreed, that foreign aid 
was on all occaſions neceſſary to prop the tottering 
remains of fallen liberty, which by this time was 
little elſe than a choice of maſters. Beſides all 
thoſe advantages which Perſeys might derive from 
the well-grounded jealouſy © f Roman ambition, 
he ſucceededWall thoſe mighty preparations which 
were made by his father. But all this ſtrength 
came to nothing: it terminated in diſcomfiture, 
and the utter extinction of the royal family of Ma- 
cedon. He loſt all the advantages he enjoyed, 
through avarice, meanneſs of ſpirit and want of real 
courage. The Romans diſcovering, or ſuſpe&- 


ing, his ambitious deſigns, ſought and found oc- 


caſion of quarrelling with him. A Roman army 
paſſes into Greece. This army, for the ſpace of 
three years, does nothing worthy of the Roman 
name; but Perſeus, infatuated or ſtruck with a 


panic, 
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panic, neglects to improve the repeated opportu- 
nities which the incapacity or the corruption of the 
Roman commanders preſented to him, Lucius 
Zmilius Paulus, elected conſul, reſtores and im- 
proves the diſcipline of the Roman army, which, 
under the preceding commanders, had been greatly 
relaxed. He advances againſt Perſeus, drives him 
from his entrenchments on the banks of the river 
Enipeus, and engages and defeats him under the 
walls of Pydna. On the ruin of his army Perſeus 
fled to Pella. He gave vent to the diſtraction and 
ferocity of his mind, by murdering with his own 
hand two of his principal officers, who had ven- 
tured to blame ſome parts of his conduct. Alarm- 
ed at this act of barbagity, his other attendants re- 
fuſed to approach him; ſo that being at a loſs where 
to hide himſelf, or whom to truſt, he returned 
from Pella, which he had reached only about mid- 
night, before break of day. On the third day 
after the battle he fled to Amphipolis. Being 
driven by the inhabitants from thence, he haſ- 
tened to the ſea- ſide, in order to paſs over into 
Samothrace, hoping to find a ſecure aſylum in the 
reputed holineſs of that place. Having arrived 
thither, he took ſnelter in the temple of Caſtor and 
Pollux. Abandoned by all the world, his eldeſt 
ſon Philip alone excepted, without a probability 
of eſcape, and even deſtitute of the means of ſub- 
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ſiſtence, he ſurrendered to Oayius, the Roman 
pretor, who tranſported him to the Roman camp. 
Perſeus approached the conſul with the moſt abje& 
ſervility, bowing his face to the earth; and en- 
deavouring, with his ſuppliant arms, to. graſp. his 
knees. Why, wretched man,“ ſaid the Roman, 
ce why doſt thou acquit fortune of what might ſeem 
te her crime, by a behaviour which evinces that 
te thou deſerveſt not her indignation ? Why doſt 
ce thou diſgrace my laurels, by ſhewing thyſelf an 
tc abject adverſary, and unworthy of having a Ro- 
«© man to contend with?“ He tempered, however, 
this humiliating addreſs by raiſing him from the 
ground, and encouraging him to hope for every 
thing from the clemency,of the Roman people, 
After being led in triumph through the ſtreets of 
Rome, he Was thrown into a dungeon, where he 
ſtarved himſelf to death. His eldeſt fon Philip, 
and one of his younger ſons, are ſuppoſed to have 
died before him. Another of his ſons, Alexander, 
was employed by the chief magiſtrates of Rome in 
the office of a writipg clerk. 

Within the ſpace of fifteen days after Æmilius 
had begun to put his army in motion, all the ar- 
mament was broken and diſperſed ; and, within 
two days after the defeat at Pydna, the whole 
country had ſubmitted to the conſul. Ten com- 


miſſioners were appointed to aſſiſt that magiſtrate 
in 
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in the arrangement of Macedonian - affairs. A 
new form of government was eſtabliſhed in Ma- 
cedon, of which the outlines had been drawn at 
Rome. On this occaſion the Romans exhibited a 
friking inſtance of their policy in governing by 
the principle of diviſion, The whole kingdom of 
Macedon was divided into four diſtricts ; the inha- 
bitants of each were to have no connection, inter- 
marriages, or exchange of poſſeſſions, with thoſe 
of the other diſtricts, but every part to remain 
wholly diſtin&t from the reſt, And among other 
regulations tending to reduce them to a ſtate of 
the moſt abject ſlavery, they were inhibited from 
the uſe of arms, unleſs in ſuch places as were ex- 
poſed to the incurſiong, of the barbarians. Tri- 
umphal games at Amphipolis, exceeding in mag- 
nificence all that this part of the wot had ever 
ſeen, and to which all the neighbouring nations, 
both European and Aſiatic, were invited, an- 
nounced the extended dominion of Rome, and 
the humiliation not only of Macedon, but of 
Greece: for now the ſovereignty of Rome found 
nothing in that part of the world that was able to 
oppoſe it. The Grecian ſtates ſubmitted to va- 
rious and multiplied arts of oppreſſion, without a 
ſtruggle. The government which retained the 
longeſt a portion of the ſpirit of antient times, 
was the Achaan, In their treatment of Achaia 
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the Romans, although they had gained over to 
their intereſts ſeveral of the Achæan chiefs, were 
obliged to proceed with great circumſpection, leſt 
the deſtruction of their own creatures ſhould de- 
feat their deſigns, They endeavoured to trace 
ſome veſtiges of a correſpondence between the 
Achæan body and the late king of Macedon ; and 
when no ſuch veſtiges could be found, they deter- 
mined that fiftion ſhould ſupply the place of evi- 
dence, Caius Claudis, and Cneius Domitius 
ZEnobarbus, were ſent as commiſſioners from 
Rome, to complain that ſome of the firſt men of 
Achaia had acted in concert with Macedon. At 
the ſame time they required, that all who were in 
ſuch a predicament ſhould be ſentenced to death ; 
promiſing that, after a decree for that purpoſe 
ſhould be enacted, they would produce the names 
of the guilty. © Where,” exclaimed the aſſembly, 
« would be the juſtice of ſuch a proceeding? Firſt 
* name the perſons you accuſe, and make good 
« your charge.” © I name then,” ſaid the com- 
miſſioner, © all thoſe who have borne the office 
te of chief magiſtrate of Achaia, or been the leaders 
« of your armies.” © In that caſe,” anſwered 
Xeno, an Achæan nobleman, © I too ſhall be ac- 
« counted guilty, for I have commaaded the ar- 
« mies of Achaia, and yet I am ready to prove 
ee my innocence, either here, or before the ſenate 
« of 
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« of Rome.” © You ſay well,” replied one of 
the Roman commiſſioners, laying hold on his laſt 
words, © let the ſenate of Rome then be the tri- 
« bunal before which you ſhall anſwer.” A de- 
cree was framed for this end, and above a thou- 
ſand Achzan chiefs were tranſported into Italy, 
an hundred and ſixty- three years before Chriſt. 


CHAP. XXI. 


From TH CaPpTiviTY OF THE ACHAEAN CRHIErs, 


TO THE SACKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY 
THE TL URKS. 


HE tranſportation of the leaders of Achaia, 

may juſtly be conſidered as the captivity of 
Greece. The only barrier that remained againſt 
the tyranny of Rome was now removed. The 
nobleſt leaders and ableſt counſellors of the A- 
chæans being taken away, the ſtrength of that con- 
federacy was broken, their councils being hence- 
forth unſtable and turbulent; and, leſt it ſhould 
ever be reſtored, the Romans were careful to en- 
courage faction and difſenſions among the different 
ſtates that compoſed it; holding our, with all the 
ſucceſs they could wiſh for, in the name of the 
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Roman Senate, protection and aſſiſtance to all 
who ſhould conſent to be diſmembered from that 
body. A general ferment prevailed throughout 
all Greece. There was ſcarcely a ſingle ſtate or 
City that was not tainted with corruption, or torn 
in pieces by diſcord. The Roman policy and 
arms eaſily prevailed over the feeble reſentment 
of an effeminate, corrupt, and divided people. 
It was in vain that the Achæans, who may be 
ſtyled the laſt nation of the-Greeks, provoked by 
the perfidy of Rome, made an attempt to vindi- 
cate their liberty by arms. The Achæan conſti- 
tution was, at length, finally diſſolved by a Ro- 
man decree, and the (everal ſtates and cities which 
compoſed the league declared diſtinct and inde- 
pendent. Popular aſſemblies were aboliſhed 
throughout the whole of Peloponneſus, and what 
ſmall ſhare of adminiſtration the natives were per- 
mitted to retain, was transferred from the people 
to a few whoſe eſtates the Romans conſidered as 
a pledge of their obedience ; and, left any indivi- 
dual ſhould acquire an influence that might be 
troubleſome to Rome, they not only took care to 
impoveriſh the more opulent families by fines and 
ſevere taxations, but alſo preſcribed bounds, beyond 
which a Grecian ſhould not increaſe his poſſeſſions. 
Greece was now reduced to a Roman province, 

known 
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known by the name of Achaia, in which were com- 
prized Peloponneſus, Attica, Bœotia, Phocts, and 
all that part of Greece lying to the ſouth of Epire 
and Theſſaly. The countries to the north of that 
line, to the utmoſt limits of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, was the province of Macedon. 

Greece, now ſunk in that maſs of nations which 
compoſed the Roman empire, had loſt every veſ- 
tige of national exiſtence; and, while ſhe was ex- 
cluded from all participation in the proſperity ot 
her conquerors, ſhe ſhared deeply in their misfor- 
tunes. Mithridates, king of Pontus, the ableſt 
and moſt enterprizing prince that ever took up 
arms againſt Rome, defeated the Roman generals, 
and excited a general maſſacre of the Romans and 
Italians throughout Aſia. The Grecians, groan- 
ing under the Roman yoke, arranged themſelves 
under the banners of ſo formidable an enemy to 
their oppreſſors. But the armies of Mithridates 
are at laſt defeated by the vigour, the reſources, 
and the ability of Sylla; and the Grecian ſtates, 
above all Athens and Bœotia, fatiate the venge- 
ance of the furious conqueror. The calamities 
of the Mithridatic war were ſoon followed by the 
depredations of the Cilician corſairs, who gradually 
role to a degree of power that ſeemed to promiſe 
nothing leſs than the dominion of the Mediterra- 
nean, 
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nean. They not only attacked ſhips, but alfb aſ- 
failed towns and iſlands. They were maſters of a 
thouſand gallies, completely equipped; and the 
cities of which they were in poſſeſſion amounted to 
four hundred. For a period of near forty years 
they had continued to ravage Greece, when they 
were at laſt reduced to unconditional ſubmiſſion, 
and diſperſed in different inland countries by Pom- 
pey. Greece was ſo depopulated in conſequence 
of theſe calamities, that it was found expedient, 
in order to re-people the country, to tranſport a 
conſiderable body of theſe pirates into Pelopon- 
neſus. The civił wars of Rome drenched Greece 
with blood ; and, when that war was concluded, 
whoever had not appeared on the ſide of the vic- 
tor was conſidered as his enemy. Greece, in com- 
mon with the other Roman provinces, had ſuffered 
many oppreſſions under the emperors, and from 
the repeated invaſions of barbarians, when the ac- 
ceſſion of Conſtantine the Great to the imperial 
throne, ſeemed to promiſe to the Grecian annals 
a new era of glory. Having ſubdued or quieted 
all his enemies, he made choice of the confines of 
Greece for his place of reſidence ; and the ſhores of 
the Thracian Boſphorus, where the Grecian colony 
of the Byzantines had been planted, now gave a new 
capital to the world, The converſion of this mo- 
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narch to the Chriſtian faith, was followed by a ra- 
pid diffuſion of the goſpel throughour the empire. 
In Greece it ſerved to prove that the Grecian cha- 
rafter had, in ſome reſpects, out- lived thoſe moral 
cauſes which undoubtedly had the principal ſhare 
in forming it. In their theological diſputes they 
diſplayed all that verſatility of genius, that quick- 
neſs of wit, that never-ccaſing curioſity, and fond- 
neſs for diſputation, which diſtinguiſhed the Greeks 
in the moſt flouriſhing period of their hiſtory. 
Conſtantine, by dividing his dominions among his 
three ſons, involved the empire in the flames of 
civil war. The fortune of Conſtantius prevailed, 
and raiſed him to undivided empire. Julian ſup- 
planted Conſtantius on the imperial throne, by 
means of the favour of the ſoldiers. This was the 
famous apoſtate from the Chriſtian faith to pagan- 
iſm, in which he either was, or pretended to be, 
as great a bigot as he had been before zealous in 
the Chriſtian cauſe. Philoſophy ſtill flouriſhed in 
Athens; and here it was that the mind of Julian, 
who purſued his ſtudies there before he was raiſed 
to the empire, with infinite application, was alien- 
ated from the true religion, which he overturned, 
and re-eſtabliſhed paganiſm in its ſtead. The ſuc- 
ceſſors of Julian reſtored the religion of the goſpel, 
bur. not the public proſperity, undermined by the 
deſpotiſm of a military government, and a general 
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puſillanimity and profligacy of manners. Theſe in- 
vited attacks on the empire on every fide. Jovian 
was forced to yield a conſiderable territory to the 
Perſian monarch. In Britain the Roman ramparts 
were oppoſed in vain to the hardy valour of the 
north: even the legionary troops had been found un- 
able to ſuſtain the ſhocks of the unconquered Cale- 
donians. The German tribes renewed their inroads 
into Gaul. Africa rebelled ; and a ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent and inſurrection began to appear among the 
barbarian tribes on the Danube. In the reign of 
the emperor Valens, the Huns, a new tribe of bar- 
barians, in manners and aſpect more horrid than any 
that had hitherto appeared on the Roman fron- 
tiers, plundered and drove from their ſettlements 
the Gothic tribes on the further ſide of the Da- 
1 nube. Gratian, nephew, and heir to Valens, 
1 ſhared the empire with Theodoſius, whom the ca- 
| lamities of the times raiſed to the poſſeſſion of the 
! whole. The abilities and perſonal valour of this 
| prince beſtowed on the empire an appearance of 
vigour during his reign: but his ſons, Arcadius 
[ and Honorius, between whom he divided the em- 
i pire, brought up in the boſom of a luxurious pa- 
4 iace, and ſunk in effeminacy, were unequal to the 
taſk.of governing an empire weakened by diviſion. 
The reign of Honorius concluded the Roman em- 
pire in the Eaſt. Alaric, the Gothic chief, who, 
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five and twenty years before, deemed it an honour 
to bear arms on the ſide of the empire, was adorned 
with the imperial purple. Auguſtulus, the laſt Ro- 
man who was graced with the imperial dignity at 
Rome, was compelled to abdicate the Weſtern 
Empire by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, about the 

year of Chriſt four hundred and ſeventy-five. 
Amidſt the calamities which attended and fol- 
lowed after this revolution, Greece ſaw her mag- 
nificent cities laid in ruins, her numerous towns 
levelled with the ground, and thoſe monuments of 
her glory, which had hitherto eſcaped barbarian 
outrage, defaced and overthrown ; while the 
wretched deſcendents of men who bleſſed the na- 
tion with ſcience and art, were either enſlaved by 
the invaders, or led into captivity, or ſlaughter- 
ed by the ſwords of barbarians. Without in- 
habitants, or cultivation, and buried as it.were in 
ruins, Greece was too inſignificant to be an object 
of ambition, and left to the poſſeſſion of any of the 
rovers of thoſe days who choſe to make a tempo- 
rary ſettlement in that deſolated country. Con- 
ſtantinople itſelf, during the greater part of this 
gloomy period, retained little more than a ſhadow 
of greatneſs. The chief inhabitants were thoſe 
families who, during the incurſions of the barba- 
rians, had made their eſcape to the mountains. 
Such was the ſtate of Greece, with little variation, 
B b 2 from 
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from the Gothic invaſion to the final overthrow of 
the Eaſtern Empire by the Ottoman arms, in the 
year of the Chriſtian æra one thouſand four hundred 
and fifty-three. | 

But in the midſt of war, devaſtation, and ſlavery, 
Greece continued long to be the feat of philoſo- 
phy and the fine arts. Whatever conjectures 
may be formed concerning the advancement of 
ſcience in India and in Egypt, it is certain that 


Greece was the country which enlightened, exalt- 


ed, and adorned the reſt of Europe, and ſet an 
example of whatever is beautiful and great to the 
nations. It was the genius of Greece that formed 
thoſe very politicians and heroes who firſt bent her 
lofty ſpirit under the yoke of foreign dominion, 
It was in Thebes, under the tuition of Epaminon- 
das, that Philip, the fon of Amyntas, was trained 
to a love of glory, and all thoſe arts and accom- 
pliſhments of both peace and war, by which it is 
beſt attained. It was a Grecian philoſopher that 
taught Alexander how to manage the paſſions, and 
govern the minds of men; while the writings of 
Homer, by a moſt powerful contagion, inſpired 
his mind with a contempt of danger and death in 
the purſuit of glory. His captains who ſucceeded 
him in the government of his diſmembered empire, 
were, as well as himſelf, inſtructed in the literature 
and the philoſophy of Greece. The Macedonian 


vigour 
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vigour was fortified and directed by Grecian in- 
vention. As the light of Greece illuminated her 
Macedonian, ſo it ſpread over her Roman con- 
querors. Philoſophy, literature, and arts, began 
to follow glory and empire to Rome in the times of 
Sylla and Lucullus; and, in their progreſs, drew 
to different ſchools every man of rank, and, as we 
would ſay, of faſhion, in Italy. Wealth, luxury, 
corruption, and, at laſt, tyranny, baniſhed it from 
Rome; but while it laſted, it made up, in ſome 
degree, for the want of liberty ; and, if it was un- 
able to reſiſt oppreſſive power, it ſuſtained the mind 
in the midſt of ſufferings. The Stoic, with an 
erect countenance, beheld the inſtruments of his 
death, ſubmitting to the will of fate, and acquieſ- 
cing in the order of the univerſe, of which, living 
or dead, he could not but form a portion. Even 
in the worſt of times, when the Roman empire 
was in the. laſt period of its decline, amidſt the 
ruins of the ancient world, diſtracted by internal 
diviſions, and torn to pieces by the incurſions. of 
barbarous nations from the eaſt, north, and ſouth, 
a ſucceſſion of ingenious, learned and contemp- 
lative minds, tranſmitted the ſacred light of truth 
(which, like the ſun, though eclipſed or obſcured, 
never deſerts the world) from one age to another. 
After the invaſion of Fgypt by the Saracens, and 
the deſtruction of the library of Alexandria, then 
Bb 3 — — 
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the ſeat of literature and ſcience, the only place 
where philoſophy remained was Conſtantinople. 


Here the ancient metaphyſical diſputes were revived, 


and paſſed into, or rather formed, theological con- 
troverſy. This divided and diſtracted the capital 
of the Eaſtern Empire, at the very time when it 
was beſieged by the Turks. Even under the do- 
minion of thoſe bigotted and indocile barbarians, 
the Greek learning and philoſophy are not wholly 
extinguiſhed in Greece, In the patriarch's univer- 
ſity of Conſtantinople the ſciences are taught in the 
ancient Greek language, and in the ſame language 
the profeſſors converſe with their ſcholars. 

The learned Greeks who fled from Conſtantino- 
ple, when it was taken by the Turks, into Italy, 
found protection not more comfortable to them- 
ſelves than auſpicious to learning and philoſophy, 
in the Medici of Florence, and in pope Leo the 
Tenth of the ſame family. The Greek language 
became ſo faſhionable in Italy, that even the ladies 
underſtood it, and ſpoke it. In general the Greek 
philoſophy was cultivated in Italy about a century 
after the revival of literature, and taught particu- 
larly by the Jeſuits with great diligence and ſucceſs. 
From Italy the arts and ſciences ſpread over France; 


and ſo late as the middle, or rather a more advanced 
period of the laſt century, 


The 
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The modern Greeks, without the leaſt political 
importance, and ſunk in ſlavery to a military go- 
vernment, retain but little of their original charac- 
ter, The gradations by which that character faded 
away are clearly diſcernible in their hiſtory, and 
preſent to the attentive eye a ſpeculation of great 
curioſity and importance. The relaxation of man- 
ners gradually undermined the political inſtitutions 
of the leading ſtates of Greece, and the complete 
ſubverſion of theſe, re- acting on manners, accele- 
rated the declination of virtue. Simplicity, mo- 
deſty, temperance, ſincerity, and good faith, fled 
firſt: the laſt of the virtues that took its flight was 
military valour. Still, however, the ardent tem- 
per of the Greeks burſt forth on various occaſions: 
ſtill they were diſtinguiſhed by a quick ſenſibility to 
benefits and to injuries, haſty reſolutions, and haſty 
repentance. Tyranny too effectually quieted this 
tumult of paſſion ; the oppreſſed Greek, humbled 
to the duſt, was forced to kiſs the hand that was 
lifted up for his deſtruction. A quickneſs of in- 
vention, an acuteneſs of judgment, a ſubtlety in ar- 
gumentation, have ſurvived the extinction of virtue 
and a characteriſtical haſtineſs of temper. Theſe 
are ſtill to be found in the diſputations of the ſchools, 
and the profound, though diſhonourable, artifices 
of the Grecian merchants. 


Eo 


N. B. The numeral letters refer to the yvolumes,—the 
figures to the page. | 


A. 


BDOLONYMUS, a poor Sidonian, inveſtcd, to his 
extreme 8 with royalty, ii. 131. 
Abisares, an Indian king, pays homage, and ſends preſents to 
Alexander, ii 192. p 

Achaia auns at the ſovereignty of Greece, ii. 220. An ac- 
count of the conſtitution and laws cf that republic, 325. 
Alcbæaus, advance Araius to the dignity of Genera of their 
republic, ii. 324. Declare war againſt the Spartans, 328, 
Attempt to chaſtiſe the Eleans, 329. Sue for peace to Clco- 
menes, 330. Declare Antigonus head of their contederacy, 
331. Surprize Argos, and reſume their fuperiprity in Pclopon- 
neſus, 332. Carry on their military operations under the con- 
duct of Philopœmen, 342. Totally defeat the armics of Ato- 
lia and Elis, 343. Accuſed by the Romans of having acted in 
concert with the king of Macedon, 364. Above a thouſand 
of their chicts tranſported into Italy, 365, "Their coufederacy 
diſſolved by a Roman decree, 366. : | 
 Acriſms, king of Argos, unfortunately flain by his grandſon 
Perſeus, i. 5. Ip 

Ada, queen of Caria, reſtored to her kingdom by Alexander, 
ii. 101, TALY | | 1 | | 

Admetus, king of the Moloſſians, promiſes Themiſtocles to 
grant him his protection, i. 182. | 

Agialeus, jutt king of Sicyon, i. 4, 


— 
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Aginetans, refuſe to deliver up thoſe who had ſtirred them up 
to revolt, i. 93. Puniſhed by Leotychides in having ten of 
their citizens placed in the hands of the Athenians, 94. Com- 
lain of the ſeverity of their treatment, ibid. Refolve to obtain 
juſtice b force, 'ibid. Intercept an Athenian ſhip, ibid. 
Worſted in ſeveral engagements, ibid. 

Aſchinet, the orator, entirely devoted to Philip, harangues 
for him with an impetuous elocution, ii. 27. Gains his point 
by his paſſionate warmth and exquiſite ad reſs, ibid. Draws 
up an accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, 49. Oppoſes the decree 
framed by him in favour of Demoſthenes, ibid. Loſes his 
cauſe, and is ſentenced to baniſhment for his raſh accuſation, 
ibid. Settles himſelf at Rhodes, and opens a ſchool of eloquence ' 
there, ibid. A memorable ſaying of his, ibid. His exclama- 
tion at the generous behaviour of his rival, 50. 

loliums, complain of the terms granted them by the go- 
vernor of Macedon, ii. 242. Take the field, ibid. Are 
routed by Antipater and Craterus, 243. Conclude a peace 
with them, ibid. Invade Macedon with a formidable arma- 
ment, ibid. Interrupted in their career by Polycles, ibid. 
Bring him to a general action, in which he is routed and ſlain, 
244, Retreat with precipitation to Atolia, upon advice that 
the Acarnanians had penetrated into their country, ibid. 
"Their forces in Theſſaly under Menon diſcomfited by Poly- 

rchon, ibid. They lay down their arms and conclude. a 
peace, ibid. Behold with envy the ſuperiority of the Achæans, 
326. Inſpire the Spartans with ſimilar ideas, 327. Ravage 
the Achæan coalt, 334. Make a freſh irruption into Pelopon- 
neſus, ſack Cynætha, and put moſt of the inhabitants to the 
ſword, 335. Invade Macedon, and make incurſions into 
Achaia, 336. Conclude a treaty with the Romans, 340, 
Lacynthus annexed to their dominions by them, ibid. Are 
defeated in two engagements by Philip, 341, Proſccute the 
war with amazing obllinacy, ibid, Solicit Antiochus to vin- 
dicate the cauſe of Greece, 350. Reject the terms of peace 
offered them by the Romans, 351. Are forced to ſubmit, 
ibid. Renew the war, 353. Are obliged to fling themſelves 
on their mercy, ibid. "v4: 
 Agiſilaus, king of Sparta, ſent into Afia with an army, i. 
385. Gains a tighal victory over Tiſſaphernes, near the river 
Pattolus, ibid. Forces the enemy's. camp, and finds conſi- 
derable plunder, ibid, Receives orders to return from Perſia, 
386. Inftantly obeys the mandate, ibid. Gains a conſider- 
able victory over the Athenians and their allies upon the plains 
pf Coronea, 387, Pitched upon to command the army to 
1 My ea, humble 
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humble the Grecian ſtates, 393- Strikes a terror into the The- 
bans with his name, and increaſes their fears by the number 
of his forces, ibid. Detaches a party of light-armed men to 
provoke them to give him battle, 1bid. Finding them prepared 
to receive him in a new manner, withdraws his army, and 
ravages the country, ibid. On the defeat of the Lacedzmo- 
nians under Cleombrotus, he is inveſted with conſiderable 
powers, 427. Saves the citizens from infamy by a generous 
expedient, ibid. His exclamation when Epaminondas was 
133 out to him, 408. He leads the forces of Sparta againſt 
im, 413. Being informed of his deſign to ſeize the city of 
Sparta, he diſpatches one of his horſe to acquaint it with its 
danger, 414. Makes head againſt the Theban general, and de- 
fends himſeif with more valour than could be expected from his 
years, ibid, Makes an expedition into Egypt, 423. Dies 
there, 425. His eulogium, ibid. 

Agis, king of Sparta, reverſes what his predeceſſors had 
done in favour of the peaſants, and impoſes a tribute upon 
them, i. 14. Puniſhed and reprimanded for eating with his 
queen in private, 24. Cloſes with an offer from the Argives, 
244. Grants them a truce, ibid. Advances with an army to 
beſiege Athens, 3:8, 

Agis, king of Sparta, the ſon of Archidamus, his charac- 
ter, ii. 221. His behaviour on ſeveral important occaſions, 
ibid. Enliſts the Greek mercenaries that fled out of Perſia, 
ibid. Holds a correſpondence with the Perſian king, ibid. 
Receives money from him, and forms a powerful confederacy 
in Peloponneſus, 223. Sails to Crete, and eftabliſhes the 
Spartan government there, ibid. Promotes diſaffection among 
the Grecian ſtates, ibid. Marches . Megalopolis, 224. 
Is defeated by Antipater, ibid. Killed fighting on his knees, 
225. BY 

7555 king of Sparta, put to death for endeavouring to reſtore 
the ancient ſimplicity of manners, 11. 327. 

Alcibiades, ſaved in the battle of Potidza by his tutor, So- 
crates, i. 206, Diſcovers himſelf an enemy to 12 238. 
His remarkable intimacy with Socrates, 239. iſguſted 
with the Lacedæmonians, 241. Has a conference with the 
Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors, 242. Is declared general, 243. 
Is appointed to command the fleet, 246. Is attacked by his 
enemies while engaged in the Sicilian expedition, 252. Is 
recalled, ibid. 'Gbeys the orders with ä ſubmiſſion, 


ibid. Gets on ſhore at Thurium, 253. Diſappears, and 
eludes his purſuers, ibid. Is condemned to death for his con- 
tumacy, ibid. His reply on hearing his condemnation, bag 
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Sends to Samos to collect the ſentiments of his countrymen con- 
cerning him, 297. Offers to return to Athens on particular 
conditions, ibid. His return oppoſed by or ag ibid. 
Recalled by the army, and created general with full power, 
300. Shews himſelf to Tiſſaphernes, ibid. Saves the com- 
monwealth, ibid. Recalled by unanimous conſent, 3or. 
Solicited to make haſte to the aſſiſtance of the city, ibid. De- 
ceives the Spartan admiral, and gains a conſiderable victory, 
302. Pays a viſit to Tiſſaphernes, ibid. Is ſeized by him, 
and ſent priſoner to Sardis, ibid. Makes his eſcape to Cla- 
zomene, ibid. Bears down upon the Peloponneſian fleet, 303. 
Breaks through the enemy, and makes great laughter, ibid. 
Takes ſeveral cities which had revolted from the Athenians, 
ibid. Sets fail for Athens, ibid. His triumphant entry de- 
ſcribed, ibid, Appointed generaliſſimo, 30 Steers his 
courſe to the iſland of Andros, ibid. Goes Now thence to 
Samos, 305. Alarms the Lacedæmonians by his ſucceſs, ibid. 
Leaves the command of his fleet to Antiochus, 306. Accuſed 
by his countrymen of inſufficiency, 30). His repreſentations 
to the 8 313. rs to attack the enemy by 
land, 314. ithdraws unſucceſsful, ibid. Having taken 
refuge in the dominions of Perſia, he does all in his power to 
obſtruct the treaty between Cyrus and the Lacedzmonians, 327. 
His patriotic defigns fruſtrated by the thirty tyrants, 328. He 
is cruelly maſſacred in a ſmall town in Phrygia, 329. His 
eulogium, ibid. 

Alemæonidæ, having been baniſhed from Athens, endeavour 
to undermine the intereſts of Hippias at Sparta, and meet with 
3 5 66. Obtain liberty to rebuild the temple at Del- 
phos, ibid. | 

Alexander, of Pheræ, having killed Poliphron, ſeizes the go- 
vernment, 1. 411. Meditates revenge, 412. Makes Pelopi- 
das, in the character of an ambaſſador, priſoner, contrary to 
the laws of nations and humanity, ibid. Treats his Theban 
priſoners with the utmoſt ſeverity, ibid, Is defeated by Pelo- 
pidas, ibid. Is killed by his wife and brothers, 413. 

Alexander, ſon of Philip of Macedon, veſted with ſovereign 
authority at the age of fifteen, ii. 20. Gives proofs of 
his courage, ibid. Defeats ſome neighbouring ſtates which 
had revolted, 21. Accompanies his father in his Scythian 
expedition, 25, Covers him with a ſhield when he was 
wounded in a battle with the Triballi, ibid. Puts to flight 
all who attacked him, ibid. At the head of the Mace- 
donian nobles, falls upon the ſacred band of "Thebes, with all 
the fury of youthful courage, 39. Remonſtrates oy" — 
atner 
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ſather Philip on his reſolving to divorce himſelf from Olym. 
pias, 52. Extremely diſſatisfied with the ſolemnities which 
reclaim his mother's diſgrace, ibid, Irritated by the he. 
1 of Attalus, the uncle of the new queen, ibid. Be- 
haves himſelf with an unpardonable inſolence, 53. Succeeds 
to the throne of Macedon, 60. His ruling pathon, 61. A 
characteriſtic anecdote relating to him, ibid. Diſcovers great 
eiteem for his maller Ariſtotle, 64. Grows fond of philoſo- 
ply, ibid. Applies himſelf chiefly to morality, ibid. Makes 
it his ſerious ſtudy, 65. Applies with ſucceſs to polite lite- 
rature, ibid. Finds himſelf, on his ſucceſſion, ſurrounded 
with capital dangers, 70. Reſolves to defeat the machina- 
tions. of his enewics, ibid. Conciliaies the -afeRions of the 
Maccdonians, by freeing them from a vexatious flavery, 71. 
Determines to ſupport his affairs by boldneſs and magnani- 
mity, ibid. Conquers the king of the Triballi in a great 
battle, ibid, Makes the Getz fly at his approach, ibid. 
Subdues ſeveral barbarous nations, ibid. Makes the conqueſt 
of Perſia the firſt object of his attention, 73. ls called to a 
new undertaking, ibid. Is obliged to tara.his ſword from the 
Ferſtans againft the Greeks, 74. Leads his army againſt them 
with ſurprizing celerity, ibid. Aﬀtoniftes the Ihebans by 
his appearance in Baotia, ibid. Publiſhes a general pardon 
to all who ſoutd come over to him, ibid. Finds it impoſli- 
blo to get the better of the I hebaps by offers of peace, 75. 
Tikes the city of "Thebes, and plunders it, ibid. Is firuck 
with the anſwer of a Theban lady, brought before him for 
the inurder of a Thracian officer, 76. Orders that ſhe have 
Kave to retire wtth her children, ibid. Debates in council 
how to act with regard to Thebes, ibid. Deftroys it, 78. 
Sets at liberty the pricits and the dejeendants of Findar, ibid. 
He throws che Athenians into the greateſt conſternation, by 
the deſtruction of "Thebes, ibid, Receives a deputation from 
them, imploring his clemency, ibid. Requires them to deli— 
ver up the ten orators who had formed the league againſt his 
father, 79. Waves his demand with regard to them, $0. 
Exprelles a particular reſpect for the Athenians, ibid. Spreads 
terror through all Greece, ibid. Summons the aſſembly of 
the Rates of Greece at Corinth, in order to obtain from them 
the ſupreme command againſt the Perſians, 81. Receives 
congratujations from a great number of cities and philoſophers 
on his cleftion, 83. Makes a viſit to Diogenes, ibid. His 
interview with him defcribed, ibid. Deter mines to coniult 
the oracle of Apollo before he ſets out for Afia, 84. His 
raſh behaviour to the prickeſs, ibid. Makes preparations 1 
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his expedition, ibid. Holds a council, ibid. Offers a ſplen- 
did ſacrifice to the gods, and cauſes ſcenical games to be ce- 
lebrated, 85. Settles the affairs of Macedon before his de- 
parture, ibid. Appoints Antipater viceroy, ibid. His me- 
morable reply to Perdiccas, 86. Sets out for Afia with a well 
diſciplined army, ibid. Begins his march along the lake 
Cercinum, 87. „ Croſſes the river Strymon and Hebrus, ibid. 
Commands Parmenio to croſs from Seſtos to Abydos, ibid. 
Croſſes the Helleſpont, ſteering his galley with his own hands, 
ibid. Inſpires his army with confidence by his animated be- 
haviour, ibid. Determines to deltray the city of Lampſacvs, 
88. Receives a viſit from Anaximenes, a native of the 
place, ibid. Finds the Perſians ready to diſpute his paſſage , 
over the Granicus, 90. Marches on in military order, 91. 
Adviſed by Parmenio to encamp in battle array, ibid. Is 
unaffected by his advice, 92. Makes his military arrange- 
ments with ſpirit, ibid. Routs the Perfians, pailes the river 
with his whole army, and attacks the enemy on all ſides, 93. 
Charges the thickelt part of the enemy's horſe, 94. Is par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed by his appearance, ibid. Engages in 
ſingle combat with the ſon-in-law of Darius, ibid. Lays 
him dead at his feet, ibid. Puts the Perſians to flight, gz. 
Loſes his horſe by his impetuoſity, 96. Orders Lyſippus 
to make commemorating ſtatues in braſs, ibid. Takes the ut- 
moſt care of the wounded, 97. Grants the rights of ſepulture 
to the principal Perſiaus, ibid. Sends three hundred ſhields 
to the Athenians, ibid. Recovers Sardis, 99. Lakes the 
inhabitants under his protection, ibid, Aſſigns to the tem- 
ple of Diana, at Epheſus, the tributes which were paid to 
the kings of Perſia, ibid, Receives deputics from the cities 
of Trallis and Magneſia, with the keys of thoſe places, ibid. 
Finds the gates of Miletus ſhut againſt him, ibid. Obliges 
the inhabitants, after a long and obſtinate fiege, to capitu- 
late, 100. 'Ireats the Mileſians with humanity, but ſells all 
the foreigners, ibid. Marches into Caria, in order to lay 
ſiege to Halicarnaſſus, ibid. Meets with a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance, 101. Demoliſhcs the city to the foundations, ibid. Re- 
ſtores Ada, queen of Caria, to her kingdom, ibid. Receives 
ſubmiſſion from ſeveral kings of Aſia Minor, 102. Opens the 
campaign next year very carly, ibid. Determines to attempt 
the reduction of the maritime provinces, ibid. Meets with 
a check in his progreſs, ibid. Marches to Cœlenæ, a city 
of Phrygia, 103. 5 4 62 a haughty anſwer from the gar- 
riſon, ibid. Compels them to ſurrender, ibid. Cuts the 
famous Gordian Knot, ibid, Subducs Par hlagonia and Cap- 


padocia, 
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padocia, 104. Proceeds towards the provinces of Upper 
Aſia, ibid. Advances into Cilicia, ibid. Arrives in the 
country called Cyrus's Camp, ibid. Enters the paſs of Cilicia, 
105. His confeſſion with regard to it, ibid. Marches his 
army to Tarſus, ibid. Plunges into the river Cydnus; is 
ſeized with a ſhivering, and carried to his tent after faint- 
ing away, 106. Is entreated by one of his phyſicians to have 
three days allowed him for the preparation of a particular 
doſe, ibid. Is only afflifted becauſe he ſhall be three days 
hindered from appearing at the head of his army, 107. Re- 
ceives a letter from Parmenio, whom he had left in Cappa- 
docia, ibid. Is requeſted. by him to beware of Philip, his 
phyſician, ibid. Will not believe his phyſician guilty of the 
charge againſt him, ibid. Diſcovers a noble confidence in 
him in a very fingular interview, ibid. Recovers, 108, 
Marches to Bactrina, 113. Offers ſacrifice to Æſculapius, at 
Solz, ibid. Proceeds to Pyramus, to Malles, and to Car- 
tabala, ibid. Hears that Darius is encamped at Sochus, in 
Aſſyria, ibid. Reſolves to meet him without delay, ibid. 
Fortifies his camp, 114. His behaviour on the eve of the 
expected engagement, 115. The drawing up of his army 
deſcribed, 117. Animates his ſoldiers by ſpirited exhorta- 
tion, 119, Performs the duty of a private ſoldier and of a 
commander, 120. Receives a ſlight wound in his thigh, 121. 
Is victorious with his right wing, 122. Puts the Perſians to 
flight, ibid. Invites his officers to a feaſt after the engage- 
ment, 124. Is interrupted by the lamentations of the wiſe 
and mother of Darius, ibid. Vifits the wounded, and cauſes 
the laſt honours to be paid to the dead in the preſence of the 
whole army, 125. Permits Darius's mother to bury what- 
ever perſons ſhe pleaſes according to the Perſian ceremonies, 
ibid. Sends a meſſage to the queens, ibid. Viſits them in 
their tent, ibid. Raiſes Syſigambis, who had fallen pro- 
ſtrate before him, from the ground, 126. Comforts her and 
her attendants, ibid. Takes the ſon of Darius, a child, in 
his arms, ibid, Is affected by its behaviour, ibid. His own 
behaviour upon the occaſion truly heroic, ibid. Makes Par- 
menio governor of Phcenicia, 127. Becomes poſſeſſed f 
the treaſures of Darius, depoſited in Damaſcus, by the trea- 
chery of the governor, 128. His reply to Darius's imperious 
demands, 129. Marches into Phanicia, ibid. Finds the ci- 
tizens of Byblos ready to open their gates to him, ibid, Re- 
ceives. ſubmiſſions from the inhabitants of ſeveral places as 
he advances, ibid. Dethrones Strato, the Sidonian king, 


ibid. Commands Abdolonymus, the newly-eleied king * 
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the Sidonians, to be ſent for, 131. His addreſs to him, ibid. 
Makes him conſiderable preſents, and annexes one of the 
neighbouring provinces to his dominions, 132. Thinks it 
neceſſary to take the city of Tyre, ibid. Is not driven from 
his reſolution by the obſtacles he meets with, 134. Sends 
heralds with pacific propoſals, ibid. Is inflamed by their 
throwing his heralds murdered into the fea, ibid. Deter- 
mines to deftroy the city, ibid, Inveſts the Tyrians on all 
fides, both by ſea and land, 139. Orders his gallies to 
approach the walls of the city at midnight, and attack it with 
des, ibid. Meets with a ſevere diſappointment by a 
ſtorm, ibid. Carries on the attack with more vigour than 
ever, 142. Performs wonders himſelf, ibid. Receives a ſe- 
cond letter from Darius, with confiderable offers for the ran- 
fom of his wife, and the offer of his daughter in marriage, 
144. Debates upon the terms propoſed in council, 145. His 
reply to Parmenio upon the occaſion, ibid. Treats the pro- 
poſals of Darius with contempt, ibid. Marches from Tyre 
to Jeruſalem, ibid. Reſolves to puniſh that city, ibid. His 
reſentment difarmed, by meeting a proceſſion of the inhabi- 
tants of the city on his way, ibid. Advances to the high- 
prieſt at the head of them, and ſalutes them with religious ve- 
neration, ibid. Receives wiſhes from the Jews for his proſ- 
perity, ibid. His remarkable ſpeech to Parmenio upon the 
uncommon occaſion, 146. Is fo pleaſed with his reception at 
Jeruſalem, that he bids the Jews aſk for any favour they think 
proper, 147. Gratiſies their deſires, but gives the Samaritans 
an evaſive anſwer, ibid. Goes to Gaza, and meets with an 
obſtinate reſiſtance, ibid. 'I akes it by ſtorm, ibid. Orders 
the garriſon to be cut to pieces, ibid. Puniſhes Betis, the 
governor, in a very cruel manner, ibid. Turns his arms to- 
wards Egypt, 148. Arrives before Peluſium, ibid. Finds 
the gates of that city, and of Memphis, ſet open to receive 
him, ibid. Poſſeſſes himſelf of all Egypt without oppoſition, 
ibid. Forms a deſign of vifiting the temple of Jupiter, ibid. 
Sets out along the river Memphis, 149. Lays the foundation 
of the city of Alexandria, ibid. Arrives at the temple of 
R= 150. Is declared to be the ſon of Jupiter by the 
igh-prieſt, ibid. Is quite intoxicated with the adulation 
adminiſtered to him, ibid. Settles the government of Egypt 
upon the moſt ſolid foundation, 151. Sets out to march 
againſt Darius, ibid. Honours his wife, who dies in child- 
bed, with a funeral due to her exalted character, ibid. Con- 
rinues his journey towards the Tygris, 153. Points out, with 
his own hand, the paſſage over the river, 154. Commands 
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them to ſave nothing but their arins, ibid. Encamps on the 
oppoſite ſide, ibid. Revives the ſpirits of his ſoldiers, de- 
preſſed by, an eclipſe of the moon, 155. Prepares for an en- 

agement with Darius, ibid. Receives new overtures of peace 
trom him, ibid. Retules his olt:rs, ibid. Marches towards 
him in battle array, 156. Halts, and calls a council of war, 
ibid. Addreiſes himſelf to his general oikcers, and then orders 
them to take ſome reſt, 157. His haughty but prudent reply 
10 Parmenio, ibid. Repoſes himſelf for the remainder of the 
night, 158. Is prevented, by the emotions of his mind, from 
ſleeping immediately, ibid. Sleeps afterwards ſoundly, ibid. 
Is awakened by Parmenio, ibid. Makes an heroic reply to him, 
ibid. Takes up his arms and rides up and down the ranks, 
animating his troops by the. moſt powerful exhortations, ibid. 
Diſpatches a body of horſe to prevent the conſequences of a 
Perſian movement, 160. Reintorces them with a body of 
Pzonians, ibid. His cavalry is greatly annnoyed, ibid. He 
puts the enemy to flight, ibid. Employs a firatage.n to encou- 
rage his ſoldiers, 161. Preſſes to the place in which Darius is 
ſtationed, ibid. Wounds his equerry with a javelin, ibid. 
Purſues Darius, 162. Is obliged to defiit from the purſuit, 
ibid, Cuts a body of Perſian horſe to pieces, ibid. Rides as 
far as Arbela after Darius, 163. Approaches Babylon, which 
ſurrenders to him on his appearance before it, 164. His tri- 
umphant entry into that city deſcribed, ibid. Takes a view of 
Darius's treaſures, 165. Diſtributes them among his ſoldiers, 
ibid. Gives the government of the province to Mazzus, and 
the command of the forces he leaves there, to Apollodorus, 
ibid, Marches to Syraceni, and afterwards to Sufa, ibid. 
Finds treaſures there to an infinite amount, ibid. Rewards 
merit and courage in his troops with them, ibid. Leaves the 
mother and children of Darius there, ibid. Arrives at the ri- 
ver Paſitigris, ibid. Croſſes into the country of Uxii, 166, 
Pardons Madlathes, governor of the province, ſets all the cap- 
tives at liberty, and behaves to them in a generous manner, ibid. 
Proceeds to the paſs ct Suſa, ibid. Stops a while, ibid. Cuts 
the army that defended it in pieces, ibid. Marches unme- 
diately towards Perſia, 167. Receives letters from Tiridates, 
governor of Perſepolis, with regard to the treaſures of Da- 
rius, which accelerate his march to that city, 1bid. Marches 
the whole nigbt at the head of his cavalry, and paſſes the r1- 
ver Araxcs, ibid. Perceives, as he draws near the city, a 
body of men, memorable for their miſery, ibid. Rewards 


mein liberally, and commands the governor of the province 
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to treat them with kindneſs, 168. Enters Perſepolis at the 
head of his victorious ſoldiers, ibid. Puts a ſpeedy end to 
the maſſacre begun by them, ibid. Finds immenſe riches 
there, ibid. Seizes a torch, inflamed with wine, and the 
ſtimulations of an Athenian courtezan, and ſets fire to the 
palace, 169. 8 of what he has done, and gives or- 
ders for extinguiſhing the fire, ibid. His orders are iſſued 
too late, ibid. Weeps bitterly over the dead body of Da- 
rius, 173. Pulls off his military cloak, and throws it upon 
it, ibid. Cauſes his body to be embalmed, and his coffin to 
be adorned with royal magnificence, 174. Sends it to Syfi- 
mbis, to be interred with the cuſtomary honours, ibid. 
Feels his ſpirit of ambition inflamed by the death of Darius, 
ibid. Attempts to purſue Beſſus, ibid. Deſiſts, in order to 
croſs into Parthia, ibid. Arrives on the frontiers of Hyrca- 
nia, ibid. Finds the Hyrcanians ſubmiſſive, ibid. Subdues 
the Mandii, and ſeveral other nations, ibid. Conquers na- 
tions with a prodigious rapidity, 175. Receives a meſſage 
from Thaleftris, queen of the Amazons, ibid, Sends back 
a favourable anſwer, ibid. Is obliged, in conſequence of 
her requeſt, to make ſome ſtay where he is, 176. Sets out 
for Parthia, ibid. Abandons himſelf to ſenſuality, ibid. 
Falls a victim to the Perſian vices, ibid. Gives one of his 
female captives her liberty, ſtruck with the account ſhe re- 
lates of herſelf, 177. Returns all her poſſeſſions, and cauſes 
her huſband to be Ant for, that ſhe may be reſtored to him, 
ibid. Leads his ſoldiers againſt Beſſus, ibid, Sets fire to 
his own baggage, and commands every man to follow his 
example, 178. Exhibits a very doubtful character, 179. 
Mixes the tyrant with the hero, ibid. Dooms Philotas and 
his father to deſtruction, ſuſpecting them of being concerned 
in a conſpiracy againſt him, ibid. Expoſes himſelf to great 
hardſhips and dangers, 182. Receives Beſſus from the hands 
of Spitamenus in the moſt degrad ing condition, ibid. Re- 
proaches him for his treachery, ibid. Orders his noſe and 
ears to he cut off, and ſends him to Ecbatana, to the mother of 
Darius, ibid. Marches forward in ſearch of new conqueſts, 
ibid. Overturns a city inhabited by the Branchiæ, and maſ- 
ſacres the inhabitants in cold blood, ibid. Advances to the 
river Jaxerthes, 183. Is wounded in his leg, ibid. Takes 
the capital of Sogdiana, ibid. Receives [Shmiſfions from 
the Scythians, ibid. Befieges Cyropolis, ibid. Goes on 
capriciouſly deſtroying ſome towns, and building others, ſet- 
tling colonies, and Toring waſte provinces at His pleaſure, 
* Finds the crofling the river Jaxerthes a difficult taſk, 
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ibid. Leads his troops acroſs the rapid ſtream, and gains a 
ſignal victory over the Scythians, ibid. Makes himſelf maſ- 
ter of the ſtrong hold of Petra Oxiani, ibid. Cauſes the 

rriſon to be whipped with rods, and to be fixed acroſs the 
Bot of the rock, ibid. Subdues the Maſſagetæ and Dahæ, 
ibid. Enters the province of Barſaria, ibid. Advances to 
Maracander, ibid. Appoints Clitus governor of that pro- 
vince, ibid. Murders bim in a fit of intoxication, 187. 
Throws himſelf upon the dead body, forces out the javelin 
with which he had killed him, and attempts to deſtroy him - 
ſelf, ibid. Marches towards Gabana to divert his melan- 
choly, 188. Meets with a dreadful ſtorm, ibid. Over-runs 
and lays waſte the country of the Sacæ, ibid. Is received b 
Axertes, one of its monarchs, ibid. Makes Roxana hu 
daughter his wife, ibid. Diſpleaſes the Macedonians by his 
marriage with her, ibid. Reſolves upon a perilous march 
into India, 189. Determines to be called the ton of Jupiter, 
ibid. Finds the Macedonians not inclined to pay him the 
adoration due to a deity, ibid. Puts to death Calliſthenes 
the philoſopher, ibid. Is met upon his entrance into India 
by all the petty kings, and receives ſubmiſſion from them, 
191. Takes the cities of Nyſa and Dædala, ibid. The city 
of Hagoſa ſurrenders to him at diſcretion, ibid. Marches 
to Acleſſimus, ibid. Arrives on the banks of the river Indus, 
ibid. Finds every thing for his paſſage got ready by He- 
phæſtion, ibid. Is met by Omphis, a king of the country, 
and receives homage from him, 192. Receives homage and 
preſents from Abiſares, a neighbouring monarch, ibid. Ex- 
pets ſimilar ſubmiſſions from Porus, ibid. Is anſwered 
wich great coldneſs and great ſpirit, ibid. Reſolves to en- 
force obedience, ibid. Advances to the borders of Hydaſ- 
pes, ibid. Is greatly perplexed by the difficulties which at- 
tend his paſſage over that river, 193. Reſolves to attempt it 
by night, 194. Chuſes a ſtormy one, ibid. Lands without 
much oppoſition, ibid. Defeats a detachment ſent againſt 
him Porus, commanded by his ſon, who is killed on the 
ſpot, ibid. Finds Porus determined to meet him, ibid, 
Gives the ſignal of battle, 196. Gains a complete victory, 
198. Sends Taxilus to Porus in his retreat, being deſirous 
of ſaving ſo valiant a king, 199. Is diſappointed, 2co. 
Sends Meroe with other offers, ibid. Advances to meet 
Porus, ibid. Stops to take a view of his ſtature and noble 
mien, ibid. His interview with him deſcribed, ibid. He 
builds a city on the ſpot on which the battle had been fought, 
201. builds another in the place where he had crofled the 
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river, ibid. Pays che laſt duties to thoſe ſoldiers who had loſt 
their lives in battle, ibid. Solemnizes games, and offers 

ſacrifices of thanks, in the 2 where he had paſſed the Hy- 
daſpes, ib. Advances into India, and ſubdues it with aſtoniſh- 
ing rapidity, ib. Is deſirous of converſing with ſome Brach- 
mins, ib. Deputes Oneſicritus the philoſopher to them, 202. 
Receives Calanus with great demonſtrations of joy, 203. 
Is deſirous of invading the territories of Agramenes, a prince 
beyond the Ganges, 204. Finds his ſoldiers not diſpoſed to 
accompany him, ibid. Addreſſes them in the molt perſuaſive 
terms, ibid. Threatens them, ibid. His perſuaſions and his 
menaces are equally fruitleſs, ibid. He can only bring his 
ſoldiers to compliance by animating them to follow him to- 
wards the ſouth, in order to diſcover the neareſt ocean, ibid. 
Comes to the country of the Oxydrace and the Mallis, zog. 
Defeats them in ſeveral engagements, ibid, Marches againſt 
their capital, ibid. Seizes a ſcaling ladder the firſt, and 
mounts the wall, ibid. Is left alone by the breaking of the 
ladder, ibid. He leaps from the wall into the city, ibid. 
Fights with the utmoſt fury, ibid. Is wounded by an In- 
dian, ibid. Drops his arms from loſs of blood, and lies as 
dead, 204. Plunges his dagger in the Indian's fide, ibid. 
Is ſuccoured by his attendants burſting the gates, ibid, Puts 
all the inhabitants to the ſword, ibid. Mounts his horſe, 
and ſhews himſelf to his army, ibid. Approaches the ocean, 
ibid. His ſoldiers are aſtoniſhed and terrified at the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide, ibid. He offers ſacrifices to Nep- 
tune on his landing, 207, Weeps becauſe he has no more 
worlds to conquer, ibid. Sets out with his army for Baby- 
lon, ibid. Arrives in the province of Gedroſia, 208. Paſſes 
through the country in the licentious diſguiſe of an enthuſiaſt, 
ibid. Is ambitious of —_— ibid. Receives 
ſtrange accounts from Nearchus, his admiral, returned from 
his expedition along the coaſt, ibid. Commands him to make 
farther diſcoveries, and enter the mouth of the Euphrates, to 
meet him at Babylon, 209. Puts a Perſian prince to death, 
ibid. Attempts to diſſuade Calanus from the reſolution he 
had made to kill himſelf, ibid. Goes from Paſegarda to 
Suſa, and marries the eldeſt daughter of Darius, 211. Gives 
her rome ſiſter to Hephæſtion, ibid. Publiſhes a declara- 
tion which produces ſeditious proceedings among his ſoldiers, 
213. Orders ſome of them immediately to be puniſhed, ibid. 
Threatens to take Perſians for his guards, ibid. Receives 
his Macedonians into favour, ibid. Gives himſelf up to 
banquetting and merriment, ibid. Is plunged into exceſſive 
ſorrow by the death of Hephaſtion, 214. Puts to death the 
Ccz phyſician 
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phyfician who attended him, ibid. Diſcovers the greatneſs 
of his affliction by the extraordinary funeral honours he pays 
to him, ibid. Makes a magnificent entry into Babylon, ibid. 
Writes a letter with regard to the cities of Greece, 215. Or- 
ders Antipater to employ an armed force againſt thoſe wb ich 
are diſobedient, ibid. Turns his thoughts to the embelliſh- 
ment of Babylon, ibid. Reſolves to make it the ſeat of em- 
pire, ibid. Spends his time in intemperance, ibid. Falls 
on the floor at an entertainment, to all appearance dead, 216, 
Is carried in that degrading condition to his palace, ibid. 
| Gives orders, during the intervals of his fever, for the ſail- 
ing of his fleet, — the marching of his land forces, ibid. 
Finding himſelf paſt all hopes, he draws a ring from his fin- 
| ger, and gives it to — with directions about his 
corpſe, ibid. His dying words, ibid. His death, ibid. His 

character, 217, 218. 

Alexander, ſon of Alexander the Great by Roxana, put to 
death by order of Caſſander, ii. 271. 

Amyntas, father of Philip, addreſſes himſelf to the Olyn- 
thians on having been diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of his king- 
dom by the IIlyrians, i. 432. Gives them a conſiderab 
track of land, 1bid. Being reſtored to the throne by the 
Theſſalians, he is deſirous of recovering the lands he had ſur- 
rendered, ibid. Wages war againſt the Olynthians, ibid. 
Is enabled to weaken them with the ailiſtance of the Greeks 

1 and the Athenians, ibid. Dies, ibid. 
Amphifyon, third king of Athers, i. 6. Procures a con- 
f federacy among the twelve ſtates of Greece, ibid. 
| Anm phictyons, a council inſtituted by the above-mentioned 
. king, i. 10. Appointed to be held twice a year at Ther- 
mopylz, ibid. Cite the Phocians to appear before them, 411. 
4 Impoie a heavy fine upon them, ibid. Fine the Spartans, 
ibid. Declare war againſt the Phocians, 442. Decree that 
all their cities ſhall be demoliſhed, ii. 9. Adjudge them to 
loſe their ſeat in their council, 10, Ihey ſend a deputation 
to Philip, by which he is invited to affitt them againſt the 
Amphiſſæans, declared a member of their council, and con- 
ſtituted commander in chief of their forces, 27. 

. declared a free city by Philip, i. 438. 

; Anaxi as, a printe of Sicily, receives the defeated Meſſe- 
nians, 1. 42. | 

Anaximines, a citizen of Lampſacus, makes a viſit to Alex- 
ander, on his appearance before it in an hoſtile manner, ii. 88. 
Saves his country by a witty evaſion, 89, 
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Antigonus appointed governor of Phrygia the Greater, Lycia 
and Pampbylia, ii. 253. Remonſtrates with Perdiccas'on the 
new arrangement in the ſtate, 254. Prepares to act with vi- 
gour againſt Eumenes, 258. Diſcomfits him, ibid. Deter- 
mined to make a deciſive effort againſt him, he attacks him 
in his winter-quarters, 262. Peuceſtes deſerts to him with 
the horſe, 263. His phalanx routed by Eumenes, ibid. Falls 
upon the enemy's baggage, ibid. Applied to by Eumenes's 
army to reſtore their wives, children, and fortunes, . 264. 
Conſents to their requeſt, on condition that Eumenes is de- 
livered into his hands, ibid. Puts him to death, 265. Thoſe 
commanders, who had lately oppoſed him, now make their 
ſubmiſiion, ibid. Sarrifices ſeveral inferior governors, ibid. 
Jealous of Seleucus, 206. Marches to Babylon againſt. him, 
and requires an exact ſtatement of the revenues of his pro- 
vince, ibid. Collects his forces to oppoſe the confederates, 
268. Cœloſyria and Pheœnicia ſubmit to him, ibid. Puts 
to ſea with five hundred ſhips, ibid. Tyre ſurrenders to him, 
ibid. Haſtens to the relief of the Leſſer Aſia, invaded by 
Caſſander, ibid. Murders Cleopatra, 271. Iſſues orders 
that he and his ſon ſhould be proclaimed kings of Syria, 272. 
Invades Egypt, 273. Obliged to make a haſty retreat, ibid. 
Slain at the battle of Ipſus, 277. His character, 278. 

Antigonus, the ſon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, ſucceeds Ptole- 
my Ceraunus in the throne of Macedon, ii. 314. Marries 
Philla, the daughter of Seleucus, ibid. Carries great riches 
into his new dominions, ibid. A body of barbarians, al- 
lured by the proſpect of plunder, make an inroad into Ma- 
cedan, 315. Attacks them when encumbered with booty, 
and forces them to retreat with great ſlaughter, ibid. De- 
feated by Pyrrhus in a pitched battle, ibid. Defeated a ſe- 
cond time by Ptolemy, ibid. Reſtored to his throne, 318. 
A confederacy formed againſt him by the Spartan and Egyp- 
tian kings, ibid. A frech irruption of Gauls threaten his 
country with total devaſtation, ibid. His prudent conduct 
on that occaſion, ibid. He at laſt cuts them off to a man, 
Jt . Meditates the complete reduction of Greece, ibid. 

elieges Athens, and impoſ:'s on it a Macedonian garriſon, 
ibid. Macedon wreſted from him by Alexander, the ſon 
of Pyrrhus, but recovered to him by Demetrius his own ſon, 
ibid. Obtains poſſeſſion of Corinth through artifice, ibid. 
Death puts an end to his ambition, ibid. TY 

Antigonus ſucceeds Demetrius in the throne of Macedon, 
11. 320. His character, ibid. Called into Greece by Ara- 
tus, and declared head of the Achzaa league, 331. feats 
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Cleomenes, 333. and the Illyrians, who had invaded Mace. 
don in his abſence, 334. Burſts a blood - veſſel by ſtraining 
his voice during the action, and dies in a few days, ibid. 

Antiochus, left by Alcibiades with the command of his 
fleet, but with orders wot to engage the enemy in his ab- 
ſence, i. 306. Diſobeys his orders, and ſails to Epheſus, 
ibid. Uſes every art to provoke the enemy to 'an engage- 
ment, 307. Is flain in it, ibid. 

Antiachus, king of Syria, excites the jealouſy of the Ro- 
mans, ii. 349. Solicited by Hannibal and the Ætolians ta 
take up arms, 350. Enters Greece with a ſmall force, 351. 
Defeated by the Roman conſul at the ſtraits of 'Thermopylz, 
ibid. Retreats into Alia, ibid. 

Antipater, appointed viceroy of Macedon by Alexander, 
ii, Bg. Ordered by him to employ an armed force againſt 
thoſe Grecian cities which proved diſobedient, 215. Pro- 
cures the baniſhment of Demoſthenes from Athens, 228, 229. 
Ts defeated by Leoſthenes, 236. Retreats in good order, ibid. 
Fortifies Lamia, and prepares for a vigorous defence, ibid. 
Makes a ſally upon the beſiegers, 237. Eſcapes from La- 
mia, 238. Receives a reinforcement from Gilicia, under 
Craterus, and diſcomfits tie enemy at Cranon in Theſſaly, 
ibid. Sued to for peace, ibid. Grants to the different ſtates 
and cities whatever they demand, except Athens, 239. At 
the earneſt requeſt of Phocion, ' grants the Athenians peace 
upon ignominious terms, ibid. Changes their form ot go- 
vernment, and impoſes on them a Macedonian garriſon, 239. 
They honour him with the title of Father and Protector of 
Greece, ibid. Marches againſt the Atolians, whom he 
routes, 243. Prepares to beſiege their cities, ibid. Js 
obliged to conclude a peace with them on account of the af- 
fairs of the Eaſt, ibid. Puts Demades and his ſon to death, 
246. His death and character, 247, 248. 

Aornos, rock of, the garriſon, in a panic, deliver it to the 
army of Alexander, 11. 191. | 

Aratus, relieves his native city of Sicyon from the tyranny 
of Nicocles, 11. 323. Has recourſe to the friendſhip of the 
Achzans, ibid. Relieves five hundred and eighty citizens 
of Sicyon (who had been driven into exile) through the bounty 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, ibid. Gives univerſal ſatisfaction 
in the diftribution of the money entruſted to him, 324. Ad- 
yanced to the dignity of General of the Achaians, ibid. Sur- 

rizes the city of Corinth in the night, ibid. Delivers the 

eys to the Corinthians, and incorporates them among the 

Achzan ſtates, ibid. Bribez the Macedonian das of 
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Athens to deliver up the city, 325. Incorporates the Athe- 
nians and Argives into the Achæan league, ibid. Declines 
engaging with Cleomenes, 328. Prevents a peace, by in- 
filting on ſuch terms as Cleomenes could not accept, 330. 
Shews himſelf the ſlave of ambition, ibid. Calls Antigonus 
of Macedon into Greece, 331. Oppoſes the Atolians in 
vain, 334. Obtains aid from Philip of Macedon, ibid. At- 
tempts to diſſuade him from his alliance with Hannibal, 338, 
Is poiſoned by Philip, 341. 

Araxes, river of, 11. 167. 

Arbela, battle of. See Gangamela. 

Archidamus, diſſuades his countrymen from entering into 
the war with the Athenians, i. 207. His advice over-ruled 
by one of the Ephori, ibid. Harangues his ariny in a ſpi- 
rited ſpeech, 211. Lays ſiege to Platza, 220. 

Archibee hus, the poet, obliged to quit Sparta, for having aſ- 
ſerted, in one of his poems, that it was better for a man to 
loſe his arms than his lite, i. 33. 

Areopagus, eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, i. 5. 

Arginuſæ, battle of, i. 308. 

Argives, enter into an alliance with the Athenians for an 
hundred years, i. 243. Send two officers to Agis, 244. Ob- 
tain a truce of him for four months, ibid. Incenſed againſt 
their mediators, 245. 

Aretas, commands a body of Pæonians at the battle of 
Gangamela, ii. 160. 

Argeus, killed in an engagement with Philip king of Ma- 
eedon, i. 437. 

Ariæus, flies with the left wing as ſoon as he hears of the 
death of Cyrus, i. 341. Continues his retreat, ibid. Diſcovers 
his intentions to return to Greece, 345. Decamps by break 
of day, ibid, Hears that the king of Perſia is in purſuit of 
him, ibid. 

Ariobarzanes, planted with a body of five thouſand men 
to defend the paſs of Suſa, ii. 166, His troops cut to pieces 
by Alexander, ibid. 

Ariſta goras, (Hyſtizus's deputy at Miletus) receives in- 
ſtructions to ſtir up the Ionian cities to revolt, i. 83, Makes 
a journey to Ionia, ibid. Throws off the maſk, and bids 
detiance to the power of Perſia, 84. Goes to Lacedzmon, in 
order to engage that ſtate in his intereſt, ibid. 2 to Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta for his aſſiſtance, ibid. Unable to bribe 
him, he makes application to other cities, 85. Finds a favour- 
able reception at Athens, ibid. Supplied by the Athenians 
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with ſhips, he collects his troops together, and ſets ſail for 
Epheſus, 6. Enters the Perſian frontiers, and marches to 
the capital of Lydia, ibid. Is ſucceſſively defeated, ibid. 
Flies into Thrace, and is cut off by the inhabitants,” with 
all his forces, 87. 

Ariftander, the ſoothſayer, redoubles the martial ardour of 
= Macedonians, by playing off an artful manceuvre, ii, 
101. 

Ariſtides, his character, i. 98. Appointed one of the ten 
generals againſt the Perſians, to command in ſucceſſion, 101. 
Reſigns his command to Miltiades, 103. He endeavours, in 
a memorable ſpeech, to avert the force of the king of Mace- 
don's propoſals, 155. Is choſen unanimouſly as the propereſt 

rſon to weigh the juſtice and utility of the ſcheme formed by 
hemiſtocles 5 the ſecurity of the city, 173. His informa- 
tion to the afferably in conſequence of his wa Vw, it, 
174. Is diſtinguiſhed by the ſurname of usr, ibid. Pro- 
cures a decree favourable to his fellow-citizens, dreading the 
conſequences of a democratic government, ibid. Conducts the 
fleets of Athens, with Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, 175. 
Is entruſted with the care of the treaſure for carrying on t 
expences of the war in the iſland of Delos, 186. Confirms, 
by his conduR, the high opinion formed of his integrity, ib, 
A ſtriking inſtance of his contempt of riches, 187. Some 
account of his way of living, and of his family, 188. 

Ariſtodemus, the Meſſenian, offers his daughter to be ſacri- 
ficed, i. 39. Murders her with his own hand, ibid. Slays 
himſelf upon her grave, ibid. 

Ariſtodemus, the Perſian admiral, is overcome at ſea, ii. 
127. 

enge. the Meſſenian, heads his countrymen againſt 
the Lacedzmonians, 1. 40. Defeats them, ibid. Loſes his 
ſhicld in the purſuit, ibid. Is taken priſoner in a ſkirmiſh, 41. 
Carried to Sparta and thrown into a dungeon, ibid. Eſcapes 
in a very extraordinary manner, ibid. Repairs to his troops, 
and makes a ſucceſsful attack by night againſt the Corinthian 
forces, 1bid. Is taken by the Cretans, ibid. Stabs his keepers, 
and returns to his forces, ibid. Earns the hecatomphonia three 
times, ibid. 

Ariſtotle, appointed by Philip, king of Macedon, precep- 
tor to his ſon Alexander, ii. 63. Is much eſteemed by his 
r 64. Endeavours to _— his judgment, ibid. 


ries to make him ſenſible of the advantages to be derived 
from eloquence, & 5. 
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Arfites, a Phrygian ſatrap, oppoſes Memnon's prudent 
advice, ii. 90. Flies to Phrygia after the victory gained by 
Alexander, and is ſaid to have laid violent hands upon him- 
ſelf, 96. SE oak 

13 flies with a body of Perſians towards the Helleſ- 
pont, i. 166. | it oh 
' Artagerſes killed by Cyrus, 1. 359. 

Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, enters into a correſpond- 
ence with Hippias, 1. 66. Secures himſelf in the citadel 
at Sardis, 86. Cauſes Hiſtiæus to be crucified, and his 
head to be ſent to Darius, 88, Leads his numerous forces 
towards Europe, 99. Makes himſelf maſter of the iſlands 
in the Zgean ſea, ibid. Turns his courſe towards Eretria, 
ibid. Attempts to ſtorm the city, ibid. Is repulſed with 
loſs, ibid. Gains it by treachery, plunders and burns it, ibid, 
Loads the inhabitants with chains, and ſends them to Darius, 
ibid. 

Artaxerxes pardons his brother Cyrus, in conſequence of 
the entreaties of his mother Paryſatis, 1. 335. Removes him 
into Aſia to his government, ibid. Orders an entrenchment to 
be thrown up in the plains of Babylon, to ſtop the progreſs of 
his enemies, 338. Suffers his brother to continue his march 
towards Babylon, by neglecting to diſpute a paſs with him, 
ibid, Advances in good order towards the enemy, ibid. 
Wheels his right to attack Cyrus in flank, 339. Is joined 
him, 340. Puſhes with impetuoſity againſt Cyrus, and woun 
him with a javelin, ibid. Cauſes his head and right hand 
to be cut off, 341. Purſues the enemy into their camp, ibid. 
Plunders it, ibid. Rallies his troops, on being informed 
that his left wing is defeated by the Greeks, and marches in 
queſt of them, 342. Sends to the Grecians to ſurrender 
their arms, 344. Agrees to let them remain in the place where 
they are, 345. Is terrified at their bold appearance, 346. 
22 heralds to them to propoſe terms of peace and treaty, 
ibid. 

Artemiſia, queen of Halicarnaſſus, attends Xerxes in his ex- 
pedition to Greece, i. 124. 

Afia Minor, ſeyeral kings reigning there make ſubmiſſion to 
Alexander, ii. 102. 

Athens, its foundation, i. 5: The title of king aboliſhed 
on the death of Codrus, 6. His ſon appointed chief magi- 
ſtrate, with the title of Archon, ibid. Particular account of 
its police, 70. Contraſted with Sparta, 76. Its diſtreſsful 
ſtare, in confequence of the progreſs of Xerxes, deſcribed, 
140. Beautified by Cimon with the treaſures he gained in 


the 
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the Perſian war, 192. Freed from its fears of foreign enemies, 
it begins to cheriſh inteſtine animoſities, 193. Some account 
of the plague, 215. Account of the preparations for the Sici- 
Ian expedition, 246. The whole city in a conſternation, in 
conſequence of Lyſander's victory, 317. All the citizens of any 
conſideration, who retain a love of freedom, ſeek an aſylum 
out of the reach of the thirty tyrants, 330. The citizens find- 
ing hopes of being reinſtated in their foriner authority, by the 
depoſition of their tyrants, ſends meſſages to Lacedzmon to de- 
mand aid, 333. Favoured by Pauſanias, they put the tyrants 
to the ſword, and regain their liberty, ibid. The people ha- 
rangued by Demoſthenes, ii. 87. The conſternation occaſioned 
by the news of Philip's having ſeized Elatza, a city of Phocis, 
deſcribed, 96. 

Athenians, abridge the terms of the Archon's power, 1. 6, 
Send Tertzus, the poet, to be a general to the Lacedzmo- 
nians, 40. Pitch upon Draco for their legiſlator, 43. Diſ- 
trefled by the ſeverity of his laws, they apply to Solon for 
advice, 44. Are divided into factions, 57. Are involved 
in new troubles by the death of Solon, 61. Erect a ſtatue 
ro the memory of Leona, 65. Boldly declare againſt the 
reſtoration of Hippias, 81. Give Ariſtagoras a favourable 
reception, 86. Intimidated by the ill ſucceſs of Ariſtagoras, 
they are unwilling to continue the war, 87. Bravely diſdain 
to acknowledge the Perſian power, 92. Inſult the heralds 
ſent to them, ibid. Reſolve to puniſh the Eginetans for 
betraying the common cauſe of Greece 93. Defeat the 
Eginetans in ſeveral naval engagements, and poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the ſovereignty of the ſeas, 94. Oppoſe the Perſian 
army, conſiſting of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
100. Place their little army under the command of ten ge- 
nerals, 101. Diſcover their gratitude to Miltiades in various 
ſhapes, for his noble behaviour at the battle of Marathon, 
rog. Are jealous of him, ibid. Are implored by the Lace- 
dzmonians to aſſiſt them againſt the rebellious Helotes, 10). 
Send Cimon to their relief, ibid. Are again petitioned, and 
refuſe to comply with their demands, ibid. Baniſh Cimon, 
198. Diſſolve their alliance with Sparta, ibid. Enter into 
a treaty with the Argives, ibid. Take the ſlaves of Ithome 
under their protection, ibid. Protect and garriſon the city 
of Megara, ibid. Defeated by, and victorious over, the Co- 
rinthians, 199. Defeated by the Spartans, ibid. Gain a 
victory over them, ibid. Intoxicated with the ſucceſſes of 
Pericles, meditate new and extenſive conqueſts, 204. Make 
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an expedition againſt Samos, in favour of the Mileſians, 2og, 

Animated by Pericles, they enter haſtily into a war with 
Lacedæmonians, 209. Send ſuccours and proviſions to Platza, 
210. Impreſt with the exhortation of Pericles, they carry 
all their poſſeſſions that could be conveyed away with them into 
Athens, 2 2. Are terrified at the approach of the Lacedz- 
monians, 213- Throw out reproaches againſt their former 
leaders, ibid. Reſolve to retaliate, ibid. Invade the terri- 
tories of their enemies, and take Niſz, 214. Diſcover their 
fickleneſs, by re-inſtating theit favourite Pericles with more 
than his former authority, 217. Reſtore him to the command 
of the army, ibid. Take the city of Pylus from the Lacedz- 
monians, 228. Make themſelves maſters of Cythera, 232. 
Defeated by the Lacedzmonians at Dellion, ibid, Make 9 
with them, 237. Strike up a league with the Argives for an 
hundred years, 243. Receive ambaſſadors from the people of 
Egeſta, 245. Grant the Egeſtans, on the return of the deputies, 
their demands, 246. Appoint Alcibiades, Nicias, and a 
chus, to command the fleet, ibid. Spread a terror among the 
neighbouring ſtates, 254. Lay ſiege to Syracuſe, 255. Are 
ſurpriſed by the arrival of Gylippus, the Lacedzmonian gene- 
ral, 258. Defeated by him, 260. Gain an advantage over 
the Syracuſans, 263. Are worſted in a naval engagement with 
them, 267. Defeated by the Lacedzmonians, 271. Wiſh to 
xetire from Syracuſe, 272. Overpowered by the Syracuſans, 
279. Are in a 1 244 condition, 281. Defeated by the 
Syracuſans 284. Reſume courage, 295- Raiſe money on all 
ſides, ibid. Are greatly embarraſſed, 296. Proceed eagerly 
to complete the change of government which had been propoſed 
to them by Alcibiades, 298. Depoſe the Four Hundred, as 
the authors of all the troubles under which they groaned, 301. 
Gain a naval victory over the Spartans, 302. Make them- 
ſelves maſters of Cyzicus, 303. Are worſted in a ſea-fight 
with Lyſander, 307. Accuſe Alcibiades of inſufficiency, ibid. 
Gain a naval victory over Callicratidas, 309. Behave un- 
ratefully to their victorious commanders, ibid. Steer towards 
Oleſtus, on the news of Lyſander's ſucceſs, 312. Look upon 
the cautious proceedings of Lyſander with contempt, 313. 
Offer him battle, 314. Retire with inſulting airs, ibid. Are 
defeated, 316. Prepare to meet the laſt extremity, in conſe- 
2 of, the ſiege of their capitol, with patience, 318. 
nd deputies to Agis, 319. Obliged by the victorious Lace- 
dæmonians to demoliſh their democracy, and to ſubmit to 
the government of the Thirty Tyrants, 326, The rome 
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begin to exert their power, 327. Are enabled to act without 
controul, by Lyſander's procuring them a guard, ibid. They 
procure the death of Alcibiades, ibid They pronounce ſen- 
tence of death on Theramenes, 330. They obſerve no mea- 
ſures, ibid. Readily engage in a rupture with the Spartans, 
386. Send troops to the aililtance of Pelopidas, 392. Ap- 
plied to by the inhabitants of Platza, 396. Highly incenſd 
at the demolition of that town, and of Theſpiz, by the The- 
bans, 397. Will not act any longer in conjunction with them, 
ibid. Weaken themſelves by their conteſts with the Spartans, 
ibid. Enter into a confederacy with the Spartans againſt the 
Thebans, 400. D-termirte, after ſome heſitation, to aſſilt the 
Spartans with all tlfeir forces, fro. Grow indolent upon the 
death of Ageſilaus, 427 Abandon themſelves to their eaſe 
and pleaſure, ibid. Paſſicaately devoted to theatrical exhibi- 
tions, 428. Arc attacked by moſt of the ſtates which had bern 
in alliance with them, ibid, Reduce them by the valour and 
activity of their generals, 429. Conclude a peace with their 
militant allies, ibid. Defeated by Philip, 437. Conctude 
a peace with him, ibid. Loſe the city of Amphipolis by their 
remillneſs, 438. Over-reached by Philip, 439. Court the 
aſſiſtance of the Olynthians, ibid. Halte to 'Thermopylz, on 
hearing of Philip's march towards it, and poſſeſs themſeives of 
that important paſs, 447. Rouzed by the orations of Demoſt- 
henes to make uſe of this precaution, ibid. Solicited by the 
Olynthians to ſend them relief againſt Flilip, ii. 4. Reſolve 
to unite againſt Philip, ibid. Embarraſſed about the railing 
of ſupplies, ibid. Send a reinf.rcement to Olynthus, 5. 
Weary of the Sacred War, they commiſſion Ct-lphoa and 
Phrynon to found the intentions of Philip, 7. Refalre to ſend 
a ſolemn embaſſy to him, ibid. Order their ambaſſadors to re- 
turn and conclude a peace, 8. Animated by Demoſthenes to 
guard themſelves again? the artful attempt of Philip to prevent 
their union with the Spartans, 16. Solicited to deliver the 
Eubceans from the yoke intended for them by Philip, 17. Dit- 
patch troops under the command of Phocion, 20. Receive a 
reproaching letter from Philip, 21. Conſider the ſiege of By- 
zantium as an open declaration of war, 25. Receive ambaſla- 
dors from Philip, 33. Are tvs much alarmed and exaſperated 
to liſten to any accommodation, ibid. Make preparations for 
war, ibid. Are auimatcd by the oratory of Demoithenes, ibid. 
Order their trycps to ſet out immediately, and they a oy 
ſurprize the Thebans by their diligence, 36. Totally defeated, 
with their allies, at the battle of Chæronea, 40. Submit p 
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the counſels of Demoſthenes, 47. Appoint him purveyor of 
the city, and repairer of its walls, 48. Receive the news of 
Philip's death with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy, 59. De- 
corate themſelves with garlands, and decree a crown to Pauſa- 
nias, ibid. Sacrifice to the gods for their deliverance, and 
ſing ſongs of triumph, ibid. Suſpend the feſtival of the Great 
Myſteries, on receiving the account of the plunder of Thebes, 
78. Receive thoſe who fly to them for an aſylum with the 

teſt humanity, ibid. Are thrown into the utmoſt conſterna- 
non by the ruin of Thebes, ibid. Have recourſe to entreatics, 
ibid. Send a deputation to Alexander to implore his clemency, 
ibid. Required by him to give up ten orators, 79. Cannot 
prevail with themſelves to comply with his demand, ibid, Re- 
ceive an offer from Demades to undertake an interceſſion for 
them with Alexander, ibid. 

Actalus, very much diſpoſed to liſten to the propoſals of De- 
moſthenes, ii. 72. Sends all the letters he receives from De- 
moſthenes to | ett > ibid. His artifices are ſeen through 
by Alexander; and he is, by his orders, aſſaſſinated, 73. 

Attica, diviſion of that country, by Cecrops, i. 5. 

Axertes, king of Sacz, receives Alexander in his palace, 
adorned with rude magnificence, 11. 188, 


: B. 

Babylon, che triumphant entry of Alexander into that city de- 
ſeribed, ii. 164. | 

Bacchis, aſſumes the reins of power at Corinth, i. 8. 

Bagophanes, a governor of the fortreſs at Babylon, ſtrews the 
ſtreets with flowers, on the entry of Alexander, and raiſes filver 
altars on both ſides of the way, ii. 164. 

Beſſus, commands a body of Bactrian horſe, ii. 170. Joins 
with Nabarzanes in the commiſſion of the blackeſt of all crimes, 
ibid. Aſſumes the name of king, 174. Purſued by Alexan- 
der, ibid. Is ſeized, chained, and delivered up in the moſt ig- 
nominious condition to Alexander, 182. Is ſent, with his noſe 
and ears cut off, to Ecbatana, ibid. Diſmembered by four 
trees, and quartered, ibid. 

Bias, his opinion of the moſt perfect form of popular go- 
vernment, 1. 47. 

Beotians, ſuew ſigns of diſcontent, i. 238. | 

Betis, puniſned in a very cruel manner, ii. 147. 

Bages, governor of Eion for the king of Perſia, his intrepid 
behaviour, i. 190. 

Brachmim, a remarkable ſect among the Indians, ii. 202. 

Branchid, 
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Branchid, the, maſſacred by Alexander in cool blood, ii, 
182. | 

Braſidat, killed at Pylus, while he was conducting a ally 
i. 232. His character, 233. 

Rrennus, at the head of a body of Gauls, makes an ir. 
ruption into Macedon, ii. 311. Cuts Softhenes and his 

lant army to pieces, ibid. After draining Macedon of its 
wealth, bends his courſe towards Greece, ibid. Stopped at 
the ſtraits of Thermopylz by Calippus, at the head of the 
Athenians, ibid. Detaches a body of his troops to plunder 
Etolia, ibid. Is ſhewn the paſſage over mount Eta, by the 
Theſſalians, 312. Directs his march to the temple of Delphi, 
with a deſign to 22 it, ibid. Meets with an unexpected 
reſiſtance, ibid. His army defeated, and purſued for a whole 
day and night, ibid. Meet with a violent ſtorm, by which 
moſt of the barbarians periſh, ibid. Being wounded, and 
diſtracted with religious horror, he kills himſelf, ibid. 
N Byblas, the citizens of it open their gates to Alexander, 
11. 12 - 

338 beſieged by Philip, 11. 21. 

Bucephalus, Alexander's horſe, dies of old age, ii. 201. 


C. 

Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, i. 7. 

Cappadacia, ſubdued by Alexander, ii. 104. 

Calanus, an Indian prieſt, addreſſed by Alexander, ii. 202. 
Addreſſed by Oneſicritus, 203. Follows him to Alexander's 
court, ibid. Is received with great demonſtrations of joy, 
ibid. Reſolves to put himſelf to death, 209. Is not at all 
influenced by Alexander's diſſuaſive arguments, ibid. His 
behaviour at the funeral pile, erected for him by Alexander's 
orders, and in his laſt moments, deſcribed, 210. 

Callas, marches againſt Polyperchon, ii. 301. Puts it out 
of his power to ſuccour Olympias, 302. Diſtributes mani- 
teſtoes againſt their adminiſtration, ibid. 

Callibius, appointed by Lyſander, commander of the guard 
for the protection of the thirty tyrants, i. 327. | 

Callicratidas, appointed to ſucceed Lyſander, i. 310. His 
character, ibid. His firſt attempt againſt Methymna, ibid. 
Takes it by ſtorm, ibid. Threatens Conon, ibid. Purſues 
him into the port of Mitylene, ibid. Takes thirty of bis 
ſhips, and beſieges him in the town, ibid. Worſted in a 
naval engagement with the Athenians, 30g. 

Callifthenes, inſtitutes the manner of giving votes by oſtra- 


ciſm, i. 78. Baniſhed from Athens, 79. Returns and reſtores 


the government as ſettled by Solon, ibid, Cal- 
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Callifthenes, the philoſopher, diſdains to acknowledge Alex- 
ander as the ſon of Jupiter, ii. 189. Is put to death for his 
integrity, 200. ; gu: 

Caranus, firſt governor of the kingdom of Macedonia, i. 8. 

Caridemus, a native of Orza, his baniſhment from Athens 


required by Alexander, ii. 80. Takes refuge with the king 


of Perſia, ibid. 
Cartabala, Alexander's progreſs to that place, ii. 113. 
Caſſander, the ſon of Antipater, commands a conſiderable 
army, with orders to watch the conduct of Antigonus, ii. 
257, 258. Makes himſelf maſter of feveral provinces of the 
Leſſer Aſia, 268. Stopped in his progreſs by Antigonus, ibid. 


Uſurys the government of Macedon, 271. Diffatisfied with 


the diſpoſition of affairs in Macedon, 279. His intrigues 
to ſupplant Polyperchon, ibid. Flies to Antigonus, 288. 
ives ſuccour from him, and ſails for Athens, 289. 
Treats Nicanor with the greateſt ref] 293. Believes a 
rt that he intended to make himſelf ſovereign of Attica, 
ibid. Invites him to conſult on affairs of importance, ibid. 
Poſts men in an empty houſe, who murder him, ibid. Re- 
conciles the Athenians to his government, by his engagin 
manners, 294. Appoints Demetrius Phalereus governor 
Athens, ibid. Makes all poſſible haſte to the aſſiſtance of 
Eurydice, upon receipt of her letter, 300. His paſſage diſ- 
puted at the ftraits of Thermopylæ by the Ætolians, ibid. 
Avoids an engagement by embarking his army on board of 
ſhips, 301. Reaches Macedon before Polyperchon and Olym- 
pias had been informed of his approach, ibid. Inveſts her 
and her army in the city of Pydna, 302. Blocks up the 
paſſes from Epirus, and reduces the army of ZEacidas to ſuch 
difficulties, that they renounce his authority, and ſubmit to 
him, ibid. Reduces Pydna to great extremities, ibid. Treats 
the deſerters from thence with uu kindneſs, ibid. Sur- 
rendered to him by Olympias, 1bid. Offers her a ſhip to 
convey her to Athens, 304. Sends a band of ſoldiers to put 
her to death, ibid. Suffers her body to lie ſome time un- 
buried, ibid, Impriſons Roxana and her ſon Alexander at 
Amphipolis, ibid. Marches towards Greece with a power- 
ful army, 306. The Atolians oppoſe his paſſage, ibid. 
Forces a paſlage, and advances towards the ruins of Thebes, 
ibid. Determines upon rebuilding that city, ibid. 
the Thebans to ſecond his endeavours, 307. Sets out for 
Peloponneſus, ibid. On his arrival at the iſthmus, he fnds 
a wall thrown acroſs it by Alexander the ſon of Polyperchon, 
wad, Tranſports his army in flat-bottomed boats, ibid. 
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I 
Gains over the principal cities to his cauſe, ibid. Commits 
the guard of the iſthmus to Molychus, and ſhapes his courſe 
towards Macedon, ibid. Encompaſſed by artful and power- 
ful enemies, he experiences the inquietudes of ſovereign power, 
308. His death, ibid. 

Cecrops, the founder of Athens, i. 5. Settles in Attica, 
divides the whole country ſubject to him into twelve diſtricts, 
and eſtabliſhes the Areopagus, ibid. 

Chabrias, commander of the mercenaries on the part of 
the Thebans, obliges Ageſilaus to withdraw his army by a 
ſingular ſtratagem, i. 393. Procures his ſtatue to be erected, 


gh ING battle of, ii. 379—41« 

Chares, his character, ii. 46. 

Chilo, his opinion of the moſt perfect form of popular go- 
vernment, 1. 47. 

Chittim, third ſon of Javan, rules in Macedonia, 1. 4. 

Cilicia, paſs of, entered by Alexander, ii. 105. | 

Cimon, ſon of Miltiades, ſignalizes his piety on the death 
of his father, i. 111. Strains all his credit fo pay the fine 
impoſed upon his father, and procures his body honourable 
interment, ibid. Carries part of his horſe furniture to the 
temple of Minerva, 141. Goes chearfully on board the fleer, 
ibid. Conducts the fleets of Athens, 176. A ſketch of his 
character, ibid. Is advanced to the higheſt employments 
both at home and abroad, ibid. Is ill received by the people 
on his firſt offering to gain public favour, 189. Is animated 
by Ariſtides to renew the onſet, ibid. Entirely changes his 
conduct, and becomes a conſiderable character, ibid. Is ap 
pointed to the command of a fleet deſtined to ſcour the Aſi- 
atic ſeas, ibid. Makes the whole country, from lonia to 
Pamphylia, declare againſt the power of Perſia, 190. Offers 
the governor of Eion very advantageous terms, ibid. En- 
deavours to prevent the junction of the Perſian and Phœni- 
cian fleets, 191. Gains a conſiderable victory by ſea and 
land, 192. Is furniſhed with foreign employment by Peri- 
cles, that he may be kept at a diſtance, 195. Eſpouſes the 
cauſe of Sparta, and marches againſt the rebellious Helotes, 
who are quelled at his approach, 197. Flies to the aſſiſtance 
of his countrymen, forgetting the injury he had ſuſtained 
from them, 199. His conduct reftores him to their favour, 
ibid. He is recalled from baniſhment, ibid. Endeavours, 
at his return, to reconcile the rival ſtates, 200. Sails to the 
iſland of Cyprus, ibid. Over-runs it, and lays ſiege to 
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ſickneſs, he perceives his approaching diſſolution, ibid. Dies 
in the arms of conqueſt, ibid. 

Citium beſieged by Cimon, i. 200. 

Clazomene, Alcibiades makes his eſcape to that place, i. 

02. 
. Cleander begins the execution of Parmenio, ii. 181. Exe- 
cuted himſelf tor having been concerned in it, 209. 

Clearchus, a baniſhed Spartan, is of great ſervice to Cyrus 
in his Aſian government, i. 335. Does all in his power, with 
the Peloponneſian troops under his command, to ſecure their 
affections, 336. Finds all his addreſs neceſſary to ſtifle a 
commotion among his troops in its birth, ibid. Appeaſes 
the tumult by an artful evaſion, 337. Is choſen one of their 
deputies, ibid. Commands the right Grecian wing in Cy- 
rus's army, 338. Advances to ſupport the camp on his re- 
turn from purſuing the Perſians, 342. Prepares for an en- 
gagement, 346. is behaviour to the heralds ſent by Ar- 
taxerxes, ibid. He has a conference with Tiſſaphernes, 347. 

Cleombrotut, brother of Leonidas, appointed to command the 
operations by land againſt Xerxes, 1. 143. 

Cleombrotus, the Spartan general, marches towards the 
frontiers of Bœotia, ſecure of victory, i. 400, Sends de- 
mands to the Thebans, ibid. Receives an anſwer replete 
with oppoſition, ibid. Prepares for an engagement with the 
Thebans, 402. Is thrown into diſorder, 404. Falls dead 
with his wounds, ibid. | 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, applied to by Ifagoras, i. 79. 
Undertakes to eſpouſe his quarrel, ibid. Availing himſcdt 
of the divided ſtate of Athens, he procures the baniſhment 
of Calliſthenes, with ſeven hundred families, ibid. Endeavours 
to new model the ſtate, ibid. Is ſtrongly oppoſed by the ſe- 
nate, ibid. Seizes upon the citadel, ibid. Is obliged to re- 
tire, ibid. His aſſiſtance ſolicited by Ariſtagoras, 84. Re- 
jects his bribes with indignation, 85. Is ſent to gina to 
apprehend thoſe who had prevailed on the people to acknow- 
ledge Darius for their maſter, 93. His demand rejected, ib. 
Returns to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus, bis 
colleague, ibid. Endeavours to get him depoſed, ibid. Is 
detected in having ſuborned the Fythian prieſteſs, 94. Slays 
himſelf in a fit of deſpair, ibid. 

Cleomenes aſcends the Spartan throne, ii. 327. His cha- 
rafter, ibid. Finds his country in tne moſt deplorable con- 
dition, ibid. Endeavours to revive the martial ſpirit of his 
countrymen, ibid. Reduces ſeveral towns in Arcadia, ibid. 
Ravages the cities in alliance with Achaja, ibid, Marches 
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againſt Aratus, ibid. Routs the Achæans at Lyceum and 
Leuctra, 329. Returns to Sparta, cuts off the Ephori, and 
re-eſtabliſhes the laws of Lycurgus, ibid. Plunders the ter- 
ritories of Megalopolis, forces the Achæan lines at Heca— 
tombeum, and obtains a compleat victory, ibid. Ihe Man- 
tineans put themſelves under his protection, 230. The A. 
chaans ſue to him for peace, ibid. Takes pofſeffion of an 
advantageous paſs on the Onean mountains, which ke i; 
obliged to abandon, 332. Retreats to Salatia, in order to 
cover Sparta, ibid. Makes a maſterly diſpoſition of his forces, 
ibid. 1 to the greateſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions, 
he is obhged to throw open his trenches, and come to an en- 
gagement with Antigonus, 333. Is defeated, ibid. PFlces 
to Sparta, and from thence to Egypt, where he comes to an 
honourable but untimely end, ibid. 

Clo» makes his overtures for peace, i. 29. Lands on the 
iſland of Pylus, to diſpoſſeſs the Lacedzmonians who remained 
there, ibid. 

Cliumt, appointed by Alexander governor of the province 
of Maracander, ii. 184. Some account of him, 185, He 
is murdered by Alexander at an entertainment, 187, 

Cuidus, fea-fight near it, i. 387. 

Codrus, king of Athens, devotes himſelf to death for the 
ſafety of his people, i. 6. 

Celenz, a city of Phrygia, obliged to ſurrender to Alex- 
ander, ii. 103. 

Conon, the Athenian general, commands the Perfian fleet- 
againſt the Spartans, i. 387. Takes fifty of their ſhips, and 
purſues the reſt into port, ibid. 

Corinth, revolutions in its government defcribed, i. 8. An 
aſſembly of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece fummoned to meet 
there by Alexander, ii. 81. 

Corinthians ſhews ſigns of diſcontent, i. 238. Obliged to 
withdraw the garriſon trom Argos, 388. 

Coronca, battle of, i. 387. 

Crateras marries Philla, daughter of Antipater, ii, 242, 
Marches with him againſt the ZEtolians, 243. Made gover- 
nor of Macedon and all Greece, 252. Appointed to make 
head againſt Eumenes, 256. His army routed and himſelt 
ſlain, ibid. 

Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, removes Theramenes 
from his employment, i. 330. Killed in an engagement with 
I hraſybulus, 332. 

Cv;/clus uſurps the ſupreme authority at Corinth, and 
tranſmits it to his ſon, i. 8. 


Sretoli 


In 


C:yropolis beſieged by Alexander, ii. 183. 

Sruss Camp, a country ſo called, Alexander's arrival in 
it, ii. 104. 

Cyrus arrives at Sardis, i. 306. Comes into the views of 
Lyſander, ibid. Rejects overtures from the Athenians, ibid. 
Reſolves to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, and enters into 
a treaty with the Lacedzmonians, 335. Conciliates the af- 
fections of the ſoldiery by his generous behavior, 337. 
Comes to an engagement with Artaxerxes at Cunara, 338. 
Kills Artagerſes, who commands the king's guard, 339. His 
ſpeech at the ſight of his brother, ibid. Kills his horſe, 340. 
F a5 him again, ibid. Throws himſelf into the midit of 
a flight of darts, ibid. Receives a wound from the king's 
javelin, ibid. Falls dead, ibid. 

Cyzicus taken by the Athenians, i. 303. 


D. 

Dahe ſubdued by Alexander, 11. 184. 

Darius Hyſtaſpes, makes an expedition into Scythia, i. 82. 
Lays a, bridge over the ihmus for that purpoſe, ibid. Re- 
turns with his army into Europe, and adds "Thrace and Ma- 
cedonia to the number of his conqueſts, ibid. Takes Hiſtiæ- 
us with him to Suſa, 83. Receives his head with diſguſt, 
88, Weeps over it, and orders it an honourable interment, 
ibid, Sends Mardonius to command in the maritime parts 
of Aſia, go. A memorable ſaying of his, ibid. Diſplaces 
Mardonius, and appoints Datis and Artaphernes in his ſtead, 
ibid. Determines to attack Greece with all his forces, 92. 
Sends heralds to the ſtates of Greece to denounce his reſent- 
ment, and to learn how they ſtand affected towards him, ibid. 
Receives Nemaratus with great friendſhip, 94. "Treats the 
Erctrian priſoners with great lenity, 99. Gives them a-vil- 
lage for their reſidence, ibid, Rouzed by the defeats of his 
generals, he reſolves to try the war in perſon, 112. Makes 
new preparations, ibid. Dies in the midſt of them, ibid. 

Darius, on hearing of Alexander's landing in Aſia, teſti- 
fies the utmoſt contempt for the Macedonian army, ii. 89. 
Is fooliſhly clated, ibid. Embarraſſed by his numbers, ibid. 
Diſputes Alexander's paſſage over the Granicus, 92. Uſes 
all his art to raiſe an army, and encourage his forces, ro4. 
Sends Memnon into Greece to invade Macedon, ibid. His 
hopes vanith from that quarter by the death of his general, 
ibid. Ilis military progreſs, 108. Orders Caridemus, an 
Athenian, to be executed for the freedom of his ſpeech, 109. 
His pompous: cavalcade deſcribed, 110—112. He leads his 
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immenſe army into the | mg of Aſſyria, 113. Is adviſed 
by the Grecian commanders to halt, ibid. Rejects their ad- 
vice, ibid. Sends his treaſures to Damaſcus, 114. Marches 
towards Cilicia, ibid. Turns ſhort towards Iſſus, ibid. Puts 
to death moſt of the Greeks who were in that city, ibid. 
'The order in which his army was drawn up deſcribed, 118, 
Takes his poſt 1n the center, 119. Is in danger of being 
thrown out of his chariot, 121. Is the firſt who flies on ſee- 
ing his left wing broke, 123. Writes a ſecond letter to A- 
lexander, offering him a confiderable ſum for the ranſom of 
his mother, and his daughter in marriage, ibid. Finds his 
propoſals treated with contempt, 145. Prepares himſelf 
again for battle, 151. Receives the news of the death of 
Statira, ibid. His diſcourſe with Tircus on that event, 152, 
153. Aſſembles a very * army in Babylon, and marches 
towards Nineveh, 154. ndeavours to prevent Alexander 
from croſling the river 'Tygris, ibid. Sends new overtures 
of peace to Alexander, 155. His overtures rejected, ibid. 
He prepares for hattle, ibid. Pitches his camp near Gan- 
amela, ibid. Apprehenſive of being attacked unawares, 
ke commands his ſoldiers to continue the whole night under 
arms, 157. His prodigious army deſcribed, 159. He ſets 
it in motion in order to charge Alexander, 161. Is ſuppoſed 
to be killed, 162. Is in great danger by the flight of his re- 
lations, ibid. Draws his ſcimitar, and is on the point of 
diſpatching himſelf, ibid. Is aſhamed to forſake his ſol- 
diers, ibid. Flies with the reſt, and is purſued by Alexan- 
der, ibid. Rides towards the river Lycus with a few atten- 
dants, 163. Arrives at midnight at Arbela, 164. Flies 
from thence towards Media, ibid. Arrives at Ecbatana, 170. 
Conceives hopes, with his ſmall forces, of oppoſing his rival, 
ibid. Is ſeized by Nabarzanes and Befſus, bound by them 
in golden chains, encloſed in a covered chariot, and carried 
towards BaCtria, 171. Is reſtored by them to liberty, but, 
on refuſing to follow, 1s left to linger by them in a miſerable 
manner, 172. Is found. in a ſolitary place, lying in his cha- 
riot, and drawing near his end, ibid, Calls for drink, ibid, 
Receives it from Polyſtratus, a Macedonian, ibid. Turns 
to him, and charges him to carry his laſt words to Alexander, 
173. Dies, ibid. 

Datis, a Mede, appointed by Darius, with Artaphernes, 
to ſucceed Mardonius, 1. 93. Prepares to come to an en- 
gagement with the Greeks, 103. Is defeated, 105. 


Dellion, the Athenians defeated by the Lacedzmonians 
there, i. 232. 


Demades 


EN XK. 


Demades ventures, though a priſoner, to reprove Philip 
for his inſolent behaviour, ii. 42. Is reſtored to freedom, 
and diſtinguiſhed with honours, 43. Undertakes an embaſſy 
to Antipater, to procure the recall of the Macedonian garri- 
ſon from, Athens, 245. Forms a correſpondence with Per- 
diccas, and invites him to aſſume the government of Mace- 
don, 246. Detected by Antipater, who orders him and his 
ſon to be ſlain, ibid. 

Demaratus furniſhes the people of Agina with an excuſe 
for not complying with the demands of his colleague Cleo- 
menes, i 93. Baniſhes himſelf from his country, 94. Re- 
tires to Darius, and receives from him a conſiderable ſettlement 
in Perſia, ibid. Attends Xerxes in his Grecian expedition, 
124. His ſpeech to him, ibid. 

Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, defeated at Gaza by 
Ptolemy, ii. 268. Defeats Cilles, Ptolemy's general, and 
recovers Cœloſyria and Phœnicia, ibid. Reduces the iſland 
of Cyprus, 272. Totally defeats the Egyptian fleet, ibid. 
Proclaimed king of Syria, ibid. Appointed admiral of the 
fleet againſt Egypt, ibid. Meets with a ſtorm at ſea, 273. 
Obliged to retreat into Syria, ibid. Invades Rhodes, ibid. 
Beſieges the capital, ibid. Is obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 174. 
Solicited by the Athenians to come to their relief, ibid. 
Forces Callander to raiſe the ſiege of their city, ibid. Pur- 
ſues him, throws his army into diſorder, and obliges him to 
flee to Macedon, ibid. The greater part of Greece ſubmits 
to him, ibid. Declared generaliſſimo of all Greece, 275. 
Marches into Phrygia, to the afliflance of his father, 277. 
Deteated at the battle of Ipſus, ibid. 

Demetrius Paoliorcetes treacherouſly aſſaſiinates Alexander, 
the ſon of Caſſander, who had applied to him for aſſiſtance 
in the recovery of his father's kingdom, ii 308. Gains a 
_ to his intereſt, and poſſeſſes himſelf of Macedon, ibid. 

.ngages in new military enterprizes, ibid. Abandons him- 
{elf to vice, zog. Ptolemy ſails againſt his Grecian domi- 
nions with a powerful fleet, ib. Lyſimachus enters Macedon 
on the ſide of I brace, and Pyrrhus advances againſt him from 
Epirus, ibid. Is obliged to abandon his dominions, ibid. 
Adverſity reſtores him to his ſober judgment, ibid. 

Demetrius Phalereus made governor of Athens by Caſſam 
der, ii. 294. His character, ibid. His wiſe, difintereſted, 
and muniticent adminiſtration, gain him the eſteem of the 
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Demoſthenes lands on the ifland of Pylus, to diſpoſſeſs the 
Lacedzmonians who remained there, 1. 229. Arrives with 
a fleet to the ſupport of Nicias in his Syracuſan expedition, 
267. The pompous appearance of his fleet deſcribed, ibid, 
He ftrikes a terror into the enemy by it, 268. Alarms Ni- 
cias with his precipitate reſolution, 269. Brings Nicias and 
all the generals over to his opinion, 270. Confines himſelf 
to the attack of Epipolz, ibid. His progreſs and military 
operations deſcribed, 271. His eulogium, 292. 

Demoſthenes, the orator, rouzes the Athenians by his ani- 
mated perſuaſions, i. 447- His character, 448. Is earneſt 
in ſending ſuccours to the Olynthians, ii. 4. Oppoſed by 
Demades and Hyperides, ibid. His opinion prevails, ibid. 
Is appointed one of the ten ambaſſadors to Philip, 7. The only 
one not corrupted by him, 8. Undertakes the deſence of 
Diopithes, 14. Rouzes the Athenians to guard themſelves 
againſt the artifices of Philip, 16. Harangues the people -of 
Athens in conſequence of a reproaching letter received from 
Philip, 22. Reproves them for their ſloth, ibid. Diſſuades 
the Athenians from accepting overtures of peace from Phi- 
lip, 26. Finds his zeal in favour of his countrymen inef- 
fectual by the powerful efforts of his opponents, 29. Ha- 
rangues the Athenians with great energy upon the conſterna- 
tion which the ſeizure of Elatea by Philip had occaſioned, 
30. Is inſtantly choſen to head the embaſſy which he had 
propoſed, 31. Sets out for 'Thebes, 34. His maſculine 
eloquence irreſiſtible, ibid. It inſpires the Thebans with the 
ſame ſpirit of patriotiſm, ibid. Exerts himſelf to render the 
eflorts of thoſe who wanted to extinguiſh the flame which he 
had kindled in his countrymen fruitleſs, and is ſucceſsful, 
6. Throws away his ſhield at the battle of Chæronea, 41, 
inds ſubmiſſion to his counſels, though generally looked up- 

on as the cauſe of the ſhock his countrymen had received by 
the victory of Philip, 47. Is appointed to ſupply the city 
with proviſions, and to repair the walls, 48. Has more ho- 
nours conferred upon him than he enjoyed before, ibid, Is 
appointed to compole the eulogium of thoſe brave men who 
fell in the battle of Charonea, ibid. Is engaged 1n an ora- 
torical contelt with Aiſchines, 49. Proves victorious, ibid. 
Makes a good uſe of his victory, 50. Follows Zſchines on 
his leaving Athens, and torces him to accept of a purſe of 
money, ibid. Goes into the aſſembly, on the firſt intelli- 
gence of Philip's death, with a chaplet on his head, and in 
a rich dreſs, though it was but the ſeventh day after the death 
of his daughter, 59. Antmates the Grecian ſtates againſt 
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Alexander, 72. Writes letters to Attalus, one of Philip's 
lieutenants in Aſia Minor, exciting him to rebel, ibid. Makes 
uſe of a device to prevail on the Greeks to unite againſt 
Alexander, ibid. Is appointed one of the deputation to him 
upon his taking of "Thebes, to implore his clemency, 78. 
Dreads his anger, quits his employment, and returns home, 
ibid, Relates the table of the wolves and the dogs, upon 
Alexander's demanding the ten orators, who had been inftru- 
mental in forming the league againſt his father, 79. In- 
veighs againſt Harpalus, 228. Is corrupted by him, 229. 
Declines pleading againſt him on pretence of a cold, ibid. 
Is proſecuted in the court of Areopagus, and fined fifty ta- 
lents, ibid. Being unable to pay the fine, he is forced to 
go into baniſhment, 230. Teltimonies in his favour, that 
the ſtory of his corruption by Harpalns was a calumny of his 
enemies, ibid. Is recalled from baniſhment, 234. Received 
by his fellow-citizens in the moſt honourable manner, 235. 
Appointed to ſuperintend the temple of Jupiter Conſervator, 
with an appointment of fifty tal-nts, to enable him to pay 
his fine, ibid. Harangues afreſh in favour of Athenian li- 
berty, ibid. Agreed to be delivered to Antipater, 239. 
Flees to Calauria, 240. Takes refuge in the temple of Nep- 
tune, ibid. Archias, a player, ſent to find ghim out, ibid. 
Tries to perſuade him to return home, but in vain, 241, 
Poiſons himſelf by means of a quill, ibid. 

Diencces, a remarkable anſwer of his, i. 134. 

Dizcles, his propoſal, i. 287. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, viſits the Macedonian camp on the eve 
of the day memorable for the battle of Chæronca, li. 37. His 


behaviour to Philip, ibid. 


Liomedan, kis addreſs to his accuſers, i. 311. 

Dizgfithes, his defence undertaken by Demoſchenes, 11. 14. 

Dodauim, fourth fon of Javan, Zules ig Theſlaly and in 
Epirus, i. 4. 

Dog, the remarkable faithfulneſs of one deſcribed, i. 142. 
Draco, choſen by the Athenians their legiſlator, i. 43, His 
ſevere lavs defcribed, ibid. 5 

Dymmuus ſorms a conſpiracy againſt Alexander, 11. 178. 


E. 
Ecbatgra, the exceſſive luxury of that city prejudicial to the 
Macedonian ſoldiers, ii. 177. 
Egypt, the conqueſt of it by Alexander, ii. 148. 
Electryon, king of Myczne, 1. 5. 
Eliſba, eldeſt fon of Javan, gives the name by which the 
Grecks were generally known, i. 4. | 
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Egaminondas, his character, i. 398—4co. Appointed to 
command the Theban army, and to act in conjunction with 


4. Begins his march againſt Cleombrotus, ibid, 
tis ry t© the bad omens urged to prevent his ſetting out, 
40. Secures a paſs by Cleombrotus, ibid. He gains a 
victory 0147 the Lacedemonians, 404. Enters Laconia wich 
an army, 40%. LInters Arcadia, and reinſtates it in all iu 


197 privileges and liberties, ibid. Returns home with 
4s to anſwer accuſations laid againſt them, 409. His 
*pirited behaviour when called upon to anſwer the charge 
©vainſt him, ibid. Is honourably acquitted, 410. Accepts 
ot a very mean place conferred on him by his enemies to 
aftront him, ibid. Enters Theialia with a powerful army, 
412. Receives terms of ſubmiſſion from Alexander, ibid. 
Delivers Pelopidas from priſon, ibid. Marches to Sparta by 
night, with a deſign to take the city by ſurprize, 413. 
Attacks the city in ſeveral quarters, ibid. On the failure 
of his deſigns, reſolves to give the Lacedæmonians and 
Athenians battle, 415. Moves on the charge, 418. Makes 
a very extraordinary effort without regard to the danger of 
his own life, 420. Receives a mortal wound in his heart, 
421. His dying words, 422. Receives Philip, fon of Amyn- 
tas, into his houſe, as a pupil, 433. | 

Epheſus, Alexander atugns to the temple of Diana there the 
tributes which are paid to the kings of Perſia, ii. 99. 

Ephialtes declares againſt giving aſſiſtance io the Lacedz- 
monians at war witi their reb: lovs ſlaves, 1. 197. 

Ephori, court of, its erection and power, i. 20. 

Epidaur:s, i 250. 

E, iſibenes, a Grecian commander againſt the Perſians, 1. 
341. 

Eretria, Phocion drives Plutarch, after having diſcovered his 
treacherous behaviour, out of that city, 11. 20. 

Eulæa revolts to the Peloponneſians, 1. 301. 

Endemidas aſcends the throne of Sparta, on the death of 
Agis his father, 224. His character, ibid. Oppoſes the 

continuance of the war againſt Macedon, ibid. Remarkable 
ſayings of his, ibid. 

Eumenes, appointed governor of Paphlagonia and Cappa- 
docia, ii. 253. Betrayed by one of his officers, and com- 
* pletely diſcomfited by Antigonus, 258. Rallies his men, 
and eſcapes his purſuers, ibid. Returns to the field of battle, 
and burns the bodies of the flain, ibid. Retreats to the calle 
of Nora, with a ſele& bcdy of ſoldiers, ibid. Holds out 
againſt the whole ſtrength of Antigonus for a year, and * 

im 
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kim to quit the ſiege, 259. Appointed by Olympias to the 
chief ad 1 Pee: Mis great 1 I the diſ- 
charge of the duties of his office, 261, 262. Attacked by 
Antigonus in his winter quarters, ibid. His infantry rour 
the phalanx of Antigonus, 263. His army incenſed againſt 
him on the loſs of their baggage, ibid. Is ſeized by the 
ſoldiers, 264. His ſpeech to them on that occaſion, ibid. 
Conducted bound into Antigonus's camp, and executed, 
265. b 

uphenus, a Lacedzmonian, his quarrel with Polychares, a 
Meſſenian, i. 38. 

Eurybiades, commander of the Spartan fleet againſt Xerxes, 
propoſes its advancing to co-operate with the army, i. 143. 
Imagines himſelf glanced at in a reply made by Themiſtocles, 
and offers to ſtrike him, 144. Reccives a memorable anſwer, 
ibid. 

Eurydice, mother of Philip, requeſts Pelopidas, who carries 
him to Thebes, with other hoſtages, to procure him an edu- 
cation wortby ot his birth, i. 433. 

Eurydice, grand-daughter of Philip of Macedon, married 
to Philip Aridzus, ii. 251. Levies an army againſt Olym- 
pias, 297. Writes preſſingly to Caſſander for aſſiſtance, ibid. 
Diſmiſſes Polyperchon from the adminiſtration, ibid. Wiſhes 
to deſer fighting till reinforced by Caſſander, 298. Deſerted 
by her troops, ibid. Falls into the hands of Olympias, 299. 
Confined in priſon, ibid. Receives a meſſage from Olym- 
Plas, to make her choice of a poniard, a cup of poiſon, or 
a rope, as the means of death, ibid. Is found by the 
meſſenger binding up the wounds of her murdered huſband, 
with linen torn from her own body, ibid. Receives the 
meſſage” with the greateſt compoſure, 300. Her petition to 
the gods, ibid. Strangles herſelf with the rope, ibid. 

Euryfthenes, joint king of Sparta with Procles, i. 13. 


F. 
Father, the remarkable ſpeech of a Syracuſan one, i. 287. 


G. 

Gabana, Alexander marches to that country, to divert 
the melancholy with which he is opprefſed on the death of 
Hephzſtion, ii. 189. 

Gangamela, memorable battle of, between Darius and 
Alexander, 11. I 60—1 63. | 

Gauls, make an irruption into Macedon, ii, 311. Being 
refuſed a certain ſum of gold, they attack Ptolemy Ceraunus, 

Cut 


. 


cut of his head, and carry it through their ranks on the 
top of a lance, ibid. Meet with a vigorous reſiſtance under 
the conduct of Soſthenes, ibid. A freſh ſwarm, headed by 
Prennus, enter Macedon, and cut Soſthenes and his gallant 
army to pieces, ibid. After draining the country of all its 
wealth, they bend their courſe towards Greece, ibid. The 
Grecian ftates, animated by their extreme danger, adopt a 
ſtrict diſcipline, and wiſe counſels; ſecure the ſtraits of 
Therm py l; and ſend a fleet to the coaſts of Thefialy, to ſup- 

rt the operations of the army on land, ibid. After re- 
peated loſſes, Brennus is obliged to defiſt from his attempt to 
force the paſs, 312. Detaches a body of his troops to plunder 
Atolia, ibid. Half of them cut in pieces, ibid. The Theſ- 
falians direct him to the paſſage over mount CEta, ibid, 
Marches to the temple of Delphi, with a deſign to plunder 
it, ibid. The N animated by religious enthuſiaſm, 
make a deſperate ſally on the barbarians, who, ſtruck with 
a panic, flee with precipitation, ibid. Are purſued for a 
day and night, ibid. Moſt of them periſh, ibid. Brennus 
kills himſelt, ibid. The few who ſurvive endeavour to eſcape, 
but are deſtroyed by the ſeveral nations through which they 
paſs, ibid. Make a freſh irruption into Macedon, 318. The 
Macedonians flee before them, ibid. Are harraſſed in their 
marches, and led into diſadvantageous ground, by Antigo- 
nus, who at laſt cuts them to pieces, 319. 

Gaza, Alexander meets with more reſiſtance there than he 
expects, ii. 147. The town is ſtormed by him, and the 
garriſon ordered to be cut in pieces, ibid. 

Gordian knot, the celebrated one cut by Alexander, ii. 
104. 

Cranicus, the memorable paſſage of Alexander over that 
river deſcribed, ii. 93 

Greece, carlieſt itate of it, i. 1. Of the government of 
Sparta, and the laws of Lycurgus, 13. Of the government 
of Athens, the laws of Solon, and the hiſtory of the republic 
from the time of Solon to the commencement of the Perfian 
war, 42. A ſhcrt ſurvey of the ſlate of Greece previous to 
the Perſian war, 68. From the expulſion of Hippias to the 

death of Darius, 77. From the 1 of Miltiades to the 


retreat of Xerxes out of Greece, 112. From the retreat of 
Xerxes to the peace concluded between the Greeks and Per- 
ſians, 152. From the peace of Perſia to the pt ace of Nicias, 
192. From the peace of Nicias to the end of the Pelopon- 
neſian war, 238. From the demolition of the Athenian power 


to the death of Socrates, 326. From the death of Socrates 
ta 
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to the death of Epaminondas, 384. From the birth to the 
death of N king of Macedon, 430. From the birth of 


Alexander to his ſetting out for Aſia, and to his death, ii. 
60. From the deſtruction of "Thebes to the death of Anti- 
pater, 219. From the death of Alexander to the death of 
Antigonus, 248. From the death of Antipater to the final 
overthrow of the family of Philip, 278. From the overthrow 
of the family of Philip, to the confederacy formed by the 
Macedonians and Achzans againſt the Ztolians, 305, From 
the confederacy between the Atolians and Spartans againſt 
the Achæans, to the invaſion of Greece by Antiochus kin 
of Syria, 326. From the invaſion of Greece by Antiochus, 
to the captivity of the Achzan chiefs in Italy, 349. From 
the captivity of the Achzan chiefs, to the ſacking of Con- 
ſtantinople by the Turks, 362. The miſerable ſtate of Greece 
during that period, 365—374. 

Grecian itates, their confederacy weakened by Perſian bribes, 
i. 385. 
06 a remarkable ſtory of an ungrateful one, ii. 9, 10. 
Gylippus, the Lacedæmonian general, approaches to the 
relief of the Syracuſans, i. 258. Storms the fort of Lab- 
dalla, 259. Defeats the Athenians, 260. Prevails on the 
Syracuſans to fit, out the ſtrongeſt fleet in their power, and to 
hazard a battle at fea, 262. Leads out all his forces in the 
night-time to attack the forts of Plemmyrium, 263. Carries 
the greateſt of them by ſtorm, ibid. Throws troops into 
Catana, 268, Marches out of the intrenchments at Epipolæ, 
271. Deprives Nicias of all hopes of ſucceſs, 972: Re- 
pulſed by the Tyrrheulans, 275, Completely ſucceſsful over 
the Athenians, 286. Uſes his utmott endeavours, but in 
vain, to have Nicias and Demoſthenes given up to him, 
290. 1 


Hageſa, city of, beſieged by Alexander, ii. 191. Surrenders 
at diſcretion, ibid. 

Halicaruaſſus, beſieged by Alexander, ii. 100. The city 
makes a vigorous retiitance, 101. Is taken and demoliſhed 
to its foundations, ibid. 

Harpagus, a Perſian general, defeats Hiſtizus, takes him 
priſoner, and ſends him to Artaphernes, 1. 87. 

Harfalus, governor of Babylon, by Alexander's appoint- 
ment, diſguſted with his maſter's cruelty, and ambitious of 
power himſelf, goes into Greece, ii. 211. Aſſembles a body 
of fix thouſand 1oldiers, and lands at Athens, ibid. Laviſhes 
unmenſe ſums among the merceygary orators there, ibid. 
Attempts 


ID. 


Attempts to corrupt Phocion, but finds it impoſſible to ſhake 
his integrity, 212. Is ordered by the aſſembly to leave the 
city, ibid. Loſes all hopes of aſpiring ſucceſsfully to com- 
mand, ibid. 

Hegeſandrides, a Spartan commander, gains an advantage over 
the Athenians, i. 301. 

Helena, queen of Sparta, famous for her beauty and infidelity, 
1, 8. 

Helotes riſe in rebellion to vindicate their rights, i. 14, 
Subdued by the citizens, and made priſoners of war, ibid, 
Condemned to perpetual ſlavery, ibid. Take arms againſt 
their maſters, and threaten the deſtruction of the Spartan 
ſtate, 197. Are quelled at the approach of Cimon, ibid, 
Mak» a freſh inſurrection, ibid. Poſſeſs themſelves of a ſtrong 
fortreſs, ibid. Hold out a ſiege of ten years, ibid. The 
beſieged have then their lives ſpared by the Lacedæmonians, 
on condition of leaving Peloponneſus for ever, ibid. 

#lell-/pont, Phocion drives Philip out of it, ii. 24. 

Hephaſtion, Alexander's favourite, accompanies him to 
the tent of Syſigambis, ii. 123. His diſcreet behaviour upon 
the occaſion, ibid. 1s miſtaken for the king, 126. Receives 
a high compliment from him, ibid, Is permitted to give a 
king to the Sidonians, 129. ters the crown to the two 
brot:.crs, at whoſe houſe he is quartered, 130. His ſpeech 
to them on their refuing the acceptance. of it, ibid. Gets 
every thing ready for Alexander's patlage over the river Indus, 
191. He marries the youngeſt daughter of Darius, 211. Loſes 
his life by intempcrate drinking, 214. His death throws 
Alexander into exceilive forrow, ibid. 

Hercules, the ſon of Alexander the Great, by Barſine, 
vidow of Memnon, {ct aſide from the ſucceſſion to the throne 
of Macedon, ii. 250. Murdered by Polyperchon, at the in- 
ſtigation of Cafſander, 305. 

Hipparchas, ſon of Pitiſtratus, debauches the ſiſter of Har- 
modius, i. 63. Is diſpatched, by the daggers of Harmodius 
and his friends, 65. 

Hippias, ſon of Piſiſtratus, meditates revenge for the murder 
of his brother, i. 65. Is inflamed by the intrepid behaviour 
of a courtezan, ibid. Sets no bounds to his indignation, 66. 
Gives his daughter in marriage to the ſon of the tyrant ot 
Lampſacus, ibid. Cultivates a correſpondence with Arta- 
phanes, governor of Sardis, ibid. Is ſupplanted in the al- 
liances from which he expected the greateſt aſſiſtance, ibid. 
Nis intereits at Sparta undermined by the Alcmzonidz, ibid. 


Ie comes to an accommodation with the Spartans, in order 
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to redeem his children from ſlavery, 67- Gives up his pre- 
tenſions to the ſovereign power, ibid. Accompanies the 
Perſian army, 99. Leads them by the ſafeſt marches into 
the heart of Greece, 100. 

Hiſtiæus, the tyrant of Miletus, oppoſes the advice of Mil- 
tiades, i. 82. Is taken by Darius to Suſa, 83. Looks upon 
his detention there as a ſpecies of impriſonment, ibid. Find- 
ing himſelf ſuſpected at the Perſian court, he leaves it, ” 
Is accuſed by Artaphernes of treachery, ibid. Is rejected, 
as their maſter, by his'own Mileſians, ibid. Picks up a few 
ſcattered remains of the routed armies, ibid, Falls in with 
Harpagus, one of the Perſian generals, ibid. Is routed by 
him, and made a priſoner, ibid. Is ſent to Artaphernes, and 
by his orders cructhed, 88, 


Hydaſpes, Alexander is greatly perplexed with the diffi- 
culties which attend his paſſage over that river, 11. 193. 


I. 
Javan, the ſon of Japheth, the father of all the nations 
generally denominated Greeks, i. 4. 
Faxerthes, Alexander finds the croſſing that river a difficult 
+ oo OO 
[llyrians make an irruption into Macedon, and commit great 


devaſtations, ii. 333. Defeated by Antigonus in a pitched 
battle, 334. 


India, ſome account of it, ii. 190, 

[nachus, the firſt king of Argos, i. 5. 

Indus, Alexander arrives at the banks of that river, and ſinds 
every thing got ready for his paſſage over it, 11. 191. 

lonians, adviied by Milciades to break down the bridge 
thrown over the Iſther, by Darius, and cut off the Perſian 
retreat, i. 82. Reject his, counſel, ibid. Are driven back 
under the command of Ariſtagoras, by the Perſians, with 
great ſlaughter, 86. Their affairs become deſperate, 8. 
They fortify Miletus, ibid. Exert all their efforts by ca, 
* are rende ted fruitleſs by the operation of Perſian gold, 
ibid. 

* {ſadas, a young Spartan, his beautiful perſon and uncommon 
le appearance deſcribed, i. 414. Rewarded and 
ned, 415. 

* ſupported by the rieb, contends for that power at 
Athens, which he had before joined in diſtreſſing, i. 78. 
ecrates, the celebrated rhetorician, unable to ſurrive the 
Wnominy with which his country was covered by the battle 


of 
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ef Chæronea, haſtens his death by abſtaining from food, 
ji. 42. 
I/thmian games, the rewards to the victors at them leſſened 


by Solon, 1. 55. 
L. 


Lacedemonians ſend to Athens to implore ſuccours, on the 
inſurrection of the Helotes, i. 197. Are powerfully aſſiſted 
by Cimon, ibid. Again requeſt afitance, but are denied it, 
ibid. Finiſh the war with their inſurgents by themſelves, 
ibid. Are jealous of the Athenians, 204. Feel their un- 
eaſineſs increaſed by the ſucceſsful operations of Pericles, 
in Thrace, ibid. Send ambaſladors to the Athenians, in 
conſequence of the war reſolved againſt them, 208. Their 
requiſitions, ibid. Renew their hoſtilities, 215. Invade the 
territories of Athens, ibid. Send ambaſladors to Athens, 
242. Give aſſiſtance to the Syracuſans, 257. Defeat the 
Athenians in a battle by land, 260. Gain a naval victory 
over them, 266. Avail themſelves of the diſturbances at 
Athens, 301. Are worked by the Athenians in a naval en- 
gagement, 302. Are alarmed by the ſucceſs of Alcibiades, 
305. Fix upon Lyſander for their general, ibid. Oblige 
the Athenians to demoliſh their democracy, 326. Enter into 
a treaty with Cyrus, 328. Write to Pharnabaſus in a very 
abjet ſtyle to deliver them from their formidable enemy, 
. Alctbiades, ibid. Endeavour to deprive the Athenian fugi- 
tives of their laſt reſource, 331. Prohibit the cities of Greece, 
by an edict, from giving them refuge, ibid. 

Lamachus, his reaſons for making directly to Syracuſe 
over-ruled, i. 252. Abandoned by his men, 256. 

Leliæ, ſuppoſed to be the firſt inftitutor of Sparta and 
Lacedzmon, i. 8. 

Leonidas, appointed to the command of the important paſs 
of Thermopylæ, with ſix thouſand men, i. 131. Finding 
his poſt untenable, he adviſes the troops of the allies to retire, 
135. Diſmiſſes all but his three hundred Spartans, 136. 
His remarkable addreſs to them, ibid. Is the firſt who 
falls, 137. | ; 

Leonidas, one of Alexander's preceptors, a particular 1n- 
ſtance of the ſeverity of his morals, 11. 63. 

Leofthenes, marches againſt Antipater with a powerful army, 
it. 236. Routs Antipater, whoſe forces had deſerted to him, 
ibid. Attacks the city of Lamia, whither Antipater had re- 
tired, ibid. Is killed by a ſtone, 237. 


Lerti- 
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Leotichydet, ſucceeds Demaratus as colleague to Cleomenes, 
i. 94. Concurs with his views, ibid. Puniſhes the Ægine- 
tans, ibid. Puts to ſea, 165. Lands his forces at Mycale, 
166. Draws up his army in two bodies, ibid. Gains a com- 
plete victory, ibid. | 

Lycurgus, his character, i. 15. He ſacrifices his ambition 
to his duty, 16. His travels deſcribed, ibid. Finds it neceſ- 
ſary, on his return to Sparta, to change the whole form of 
government, 17. Communicates his deſigns to his particular 
friends; and having gained over the leading men, carries his 
reforming deſign into execution, 18. His regulations de- 
{cribed, and his laws enumerated, 19—37. 

Lycurgus, an Athenian orator, procures the death of Ly- 
ſides, one of the generals, for his ill conduct at the battle of 
Chzronea, ii. 45. Makes a reproachful ſpeech to him, ibid. 
His character and employments deſcribed, ibid. 

Lyſander, choſen by the Lacedæmonians for their general, 
in order to oppoſe Alcibiades, i. 305. His character, ibid. 
He brings his army to Epheſus, ibid. Receives advice of the 
arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, 306. Sets out from Epheſus to 
make him a viſit, ibid. And complains of the duplicity of 
Tiſſaphernes, ibid. Mans a few ſhips to repel the inſults of 
Antiochus, 307. Is victorious, ibid. Is ſuipended by Cal- 
licratidas, 308. Is ſolicited to return, 312. Is inveſted with 
the power of an admiral, ibid. Sails towards the Helleſpont, 
ibid. Lays ſiege to Larpfacus, carries it by ſtorm, and 
abandons 1t to the mercy of his ſoldiers, ibid. His cautious 
behaviour, ibid. He makes preparations for an engagement, 
314. Gains a victory, 316. His behaviour to Philocles, one 
of the Athenian generals, 317. Prepares for the fiege of 
Athens by land, 318. Arrives in the port, ibid. Demoliſhes 
the walls of Athens with great ſolemnity and inſolence, 320. 
Procures a guard for the thirty tyrants, his own creatures, 
327. Is willing to grant the tyrants of Athens aſſiſtance, 
333» 

Lyfiedes, the tyrant of Megalopolis, abdicates the ſovex,. 
reignty, and makes application that the city may be admitted 
into the Achæan league, ii. 32 5. | 

Lyfias, an orator of Syracuſe, raiſes five hundred ſoldiers 
at his own expence, and ſends them to the aid of the Athenian 
fugitives, i. 331. | 

Lyſicles, one of the Athenian generals, his preſumptuous 
exclamation at the battle of Charonea, ii. 40, Sentenced to 
death for his ill conduct in that battle, 45. 


Ly/i machus , 
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Lyſimachus, appointed governor of Thrace and the Cher- 
ſonele, ii. 253. Gives orders to be ſaluted king, 272. In- 
vades Macedon, 309. Sets up a claim to that kingdom, ibid, 
Overcomes Pyrrhus, his competitor, ibid. Diſſenſions ariſe 
between his different queens and their offspring, which ter- 
minate in acts of cruelty, ibid. The injured party throw 
themſelves on the protection of Seleucus, ibid. Meets Se- 
leucus on the field of Cyrus, 310. Acquits himſelf with all 
the vigour and activity of youth, notwithſtanding his advanced 
age, ibid, Is ſlain, ibid, | 


M. 

Macedonia, kingdom of, firſt governed by Ceraunus, de- 
ſcended from Hercules, 1. 8. 

Macedonians, terrified at the appearance of the elephants 
of planted to diſpute their paſſage over the river Hy- 

, 11. 193. 

* commander of the province of Uxii, ii. 166. 
Reſolves to hold out to the laſt extremity, ibid. Withdraws 
into his own city, ibid. Forced from thence, he retires into 
the citadel, ibid. Sends deputies to Alexander to ſue for 
2 ibid, Obtains it by the interpoſition of Syſigambis, 
ibid. 

Megacles, the Athenian, leader of the inhabitants upon the ſea 
coaſt, i. 57. Drives Piſiſtratus out of the city, 61, Recalls 
him, and gives him his daughter in marriage, ibid. 

Mandanis, a Brachmin, his interview with Oneſicritus, ii. 
202. Aſſumes a baughty philoſophic tone, 203. 

Mantiaea, battle of, * 419. 

Mantineans, compelled by the Spartans to throw down their 
walls, 1. 388. 

Marathon, the memorable battle of, deſcribed, i. 104. 

Mardonins, ſent by Darius to command in the maritime 
parts of Aſia, i. 90. Ordered to revenge the burning of 
Sardis, ibid. Paſſes into Thrace at the head of a large army, 
ibid. Terrifies the inhabitants into an implicit obedience to 
his power, ibid. Sets ſail for Macedonia, ibid. Is diſtreſſed 
by ſea and land, ibid. Is attacked by the Thracians in the 
night, ibid. Is wounded, ibid. Returns to the Perſian court 
covered with grief and confuſion, 91. Is diſplaced, ibid. 
Gives advice to Xerxes which is very well received, 149. 
Paſſes the winter in Theſſaly, 154. Leads his army into t 
province of Bceotia, ibid. Sends Alexander, king of Mace- 
donia, with a ſplendid retinue to Athens, ibid. Leaves 
Attica, and returns to the country of Bœotia, 158. Reſolves 
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to wait the approach of the enemy, ibid. Encamps by the 
river Aſopus, ibid. Is impatient to come to an engagement, 
161. Is difluaded rom the hazard of a battle, ibid. Re- 
ſolves to engage, i id. Makes an alteration in his army, 
162. Suppoling the Greeks flying, he purſues them, 163. 
Attempts to reſtore the order of battle, 164. Is killed, 
ibid. | 

Mazers, governor of Babylon, ſurrenders it to Alexander, 
on his appearance before it after the battle of Arbela, 11. 164. 
Honoured by Alexander with the government of the province 
of Chaldza, 165. 

Med, fon of Cadmus, ſet at the head of the common- wealth 
of Athens, with the title of Archon, 1. 6. 

Megalopolitans, refiſt Polyperchon's decree for altering their 
form of government, ii. 291. Are threatened by him, ibid. 
Prepare tor a vigorous defence, ibid. Repulſe the aſſailants, 
ibid. The noble behaviour of the Megalopolitan wives and 
youths on this occaſion, ibid. The aſſault renewed, and the 
elephants led againſt the city, 292. Diſcomfited and over- 
thrown by the ſtratagem of Dainides, ibid. Polyperchon turns 
the ſiege into a blockade, 293 | BY 
Megara, city of, rejects with diſdain the Lacedemonian ediR 
againſt the Athenian fugitives, i 331. | 

Memnon, a Rhodian, one of Darius's commanders, adviſes 
the generals not to venture a battle, ii. 90. His opinion over- 
ruled, 91. Sent into Greece by Darius to invade Macedon, 
164. Dies in the expedition, ibid. | | f 

Memphis, the Perſian governor of that city, opens the gates of 
it to Alexa der, 11. 148. 

Men (eminent) that flouriſhed in Greece, ſome account of, 
1. 320—;26. | 

Menon, commands the left wing of Cyrus's army, i. 338. 

M-roe, one of Porus's moſt intimate friends, ſent by Alexan- 
der to him, ii. 200 | 

M /:64es, the eunuch, cuts off the head and right-hand of 
Cyrus, at tne command of Artaxerxes, i. 341. | 

MeJagete, ſubdued by Alexander, ii. 194. 

Mgonians accuſed, in a temple dedicated to Diana, of 
attempting the chaltity of ſome Spartan virgins, and of 
killing Teleclus, one of the Spartan kings, i. 37. They 
deny the charge, 38. Send to conſule the oracle of Del- 
phos, ibid. Ale required to ſacrifice a virgin of the family 
of Apytus, ibid. Make a vigorous ſtruggle for freedom, 
2 Are obliged to take refuge with Anaxilas, prince of 

icily, 42. 

"VOL. 10 E e Mileſians, 


C 
Mile/ians, aſſiſted by the Athenians, in an expedition againſt 


Samos, i. 205. | 

Miletus, beſieged by the Perſians, and taken, i. $9. 

Miltiades adviſes the Ionians to break down Darius's bridge 
over the Iſther, i. 82. His advice rejected, ibid. Reſolves 
to return once more to Athens, 97. Returns with five ſhips, 
ibid. Appointed chief commander over the ten thouſand 
men deſtined to oppoſe the Perſian army, 101. Prepares for 
the great encounter, 102. Is victorious, 105, Receives from 
his countrymen many ſtriking marks of their gratitude, 109. 
Finds it of a ſhort continuance, ibid. Is accuſed of having 
taken a Perſian bribe, 111. Condemned to loſe his life, 
ibid. His puniſhment changed to a penalty, which he is 
unable to pay, ibid. Is thrown into priſon, and there dies, 
ibid. ; 

Mingimit, the Lacedzmonian general, killed in a naval en- 
gagement with the Athenians, i. 303. 

itylene, port of, i. 308. 
Moher, remarkable advice of a Spartan mother to her ſon, 


d. 
[ycale, battle of, i. 166. 
Mycenæ, kingdom of, ſeat of Government transferred thither 


from Argos, i. 5. 


N. 
Nabarzanes, conſpires with Beſſus, general of the Bactrians, 
to ſeize upon the perſon of Darius, and to lay him in chains, 
ii. 170. They ſcize their monarch, bind him in chains of 
gold, encloſe him in a covered chariot, and ſet out with him 
towards Bactriana, 111. Finding it impoſſible either to con- 
Ciliate the friendihip of Alexander, or to ſecure the throne 
for themſelves, they give their royal priſoner his liberty, 172. 
Fall upon him with the utmoſt fury for refuſing to follow them, 
and leaving him to linger in a miſerable manner, make their 
eſcape ſeveral ways, ibid, 
£ j- wha ey appointed by Alexander admiral of his fleet, 
12. 207. | 
Nicauor, governor of Athens, ſets the power of the court 
of Macedon at deliance, 11. 2$1. Strengthens the garriſon 
at Mumnchia, ibid. Makes himſelf maſter of the Pyræus, 
282. Commands the flect of Caſſander, 290. Is defeated 
by Clytus, and obliged to betake himſelf to flight, ibid. 
Refits his ſhips, puts to ſca, and obtains a complete victory 
over Clytus at Byzantium, ibid. Reſumes his government, 
laden with honours, 293. Suſpected by Caflander of a de- 


ſign 
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ſign to render himfelf ſovereign of Attica, ibid. Is invited by 
him, under pretence of matters of moment, to an empty houſe, 
where he is baſely ſlain, ibid. | 

Nicias, chiefly inſtrumental in procuring a peace between 
the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, i. 237. Confounded 
and diſgraced, 243. Is ſent to Sparta, ibid. Is unable to 
gain the terms demanded, ibid. Appointed to a naval com- 
mand, 246. Appointed one of the generals to his great re- 
ret, ibid. Endeavours to oppoſe Alcibiades indiretily, 247. 
— numerous difficulties, ibid. Is diſappointed, 248. 
Rouſed by an inſult from the Syracuſans, he makes the belt 
of his way to Syracuſe, 253. Succeeded by a ſtratagem, ibid. 
Lands at Syracuſe, 254. Gains an advantage, but not be- 
ing able to attack the city, takes up his quarters at Catana 
— Naxns, ibid. Sets fail for Syracuſe to block it up by 
ſea and land, ibid. Makes himſelf, maſter of Epipolæ, 255. 
Conceives great hopes from a ſucceſsful ſtratagem, 256. Dir. 
dains to anfwer a propoſal made by Gylippus, the Lacedz- 
monian general, 259. Prepares for battle, ibid. Marches 
againſt the Syracuſans, 260. Poſſeſſes himfelf of Plemmyri- 
um, 261. Writes a melancholy account of his affairs to 
Athens, ibid. Propoſes to be recalled, ibid, Having met 
with a conſiderable check, he does not care to venture a ſe- 
cond battle, 265. Is forced to give the Syracuſans battle by 
the impetuoſity of his colleagues, 266. Is thrown into the 
utmoſt conſternation by it, 267. Is terrified by the bold and 
precipitate reſolution of Demoſthenes, 269. His remon- 
ſtrances conſidered as reſulting from timidity, 270. He is 
obliged to ſubſcribe to the opinion of Demoſthenes, ibid. Is 
deprived of all hopes of ſucceſs, 272. Prepares to ſail from 
Syracuſe, 273. Is alarmed by an eclipſe of the moon, ibid. 
Scrupulouſly adheres to the declarations of the ſoothſayers, 
ibid. Is greatly diſtreſſed, 276. Makes preparations for a 
naval engagement, ibid. 1s put to flight, #79: Is deceived 
by falſe intelligence, 280. An affecting deſcription of his 
diſtreſſed fituation, 281, 282. He deems it prudent to retire, 
284. Arrives at the river Erineus, 285. Is ſummoned by the 
enemy to ſurrender, ibid. His propoſal rejected, ibid. He 
marches towards the river Aſinarus, ibid. Surrenders at diſ- 
cretion, 286. Is put to death, 290. Eulogium on him, ibid. 

Mia, city of, taken by Alexander, 11. 191. 


O. 
Oenomarchus gains a conſiderable advantage over Philip, i. 446. 
Is entirely defeated, ibid. Killed in the purſuit, ibid. Hung 


upon a gallows, ibid. * 05 
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Ohmpiat, wife of Philip, provokes him ſo far by her vin- 
dictive and paſſionate diſpoſition, as to make him wiſh for 
death, ii. 51. Is divorced from him, ibid. Connives at 
the eſcape of Pauſanias after the aſſaſſination of the king, 57. 
Expreſſes her implacable reſentment, by ordering a golden 
crown to be put on his head upon the gibbet, 58. Pays the 
ſame funeral honours to him as thoſe pr pared for Plülip, ib. 
Is ſaid to have prevailed on the Macedonians to pay' annual 
honours to Pauſanias, ibid. Conſecrates the dagger with 
which the king had been murdered to Apollo, ibid. Re- 
called by Polyperchon from her baniſhm-nt in Epirus, 259. 
Appoints Eumenes to the chief command in Aſia, 260. Cy» 
nane, the mother of Eurydice, and Amyntas, her father, 
murdered through her contrivances, 297. Joins Polyper- 
chon's troops, and marches againſt Eurydice, 298. The ſol- 
diers of Eurydice, {truck with her noble mien, go over to 
her ſtandard, ibid Eurydice and her conſort fall into her 
hands, 299. She ſhuts them up in a priſon, ibid. Fearing 
the reſentment of the people, ſhe orders them to be put to 
death, ibid. Cauſes Nicanor to be put to death, ibid. Or- 
ders a hundred noble Macedonians to be executed, on ſuſpi- 
cion of being in the intereſt of Caſſander, ibid. Left to 
provide for by own ſafety, 301. Shuts herſelf up in the 
city of Pydna, which ſhe ſtrongly fortifies, 301. Inveſted 
by land and ſea by Caſſander, ibid. Diſappointed in her 
expectations of ſucceſs from Aacidas, king of Epirus, her 
brother, ibid. Deplorable ſituation of her and the garriſon, 
303. Surrenders to Callander, ibid. Stipulates for her 
life, 304. Is delivered up to the civil power, ibid. Of- 
tered a ſhip to convey her to Athens, which ſhe refuſes, ibid. 
Inſiſts upon being heard before the Macedonians, and juſti- 
fying her conduct, ibid. A band of two hundred ſoldiers ſent by 
Caſſander to put her to death, which they refuſe, ibid. The 
relations of thoſe ſhe had murdored cut her throat, ibid Is ſaid 
to have behaved with much fortitude, ibid. Her body ſuf— 
tered to remain ſome time unburied, ibid, 

Olympic Games, the rewards of the victors at th:m leſſened by 
Solon, 1. 55. 

Olynthiaxs courted by the Athenians, i. 439. Send to 
Athens for relief againſt Philip, ii 4. 

Omphis, a king of India, meets Alexander, ii. 192. Does 
homage to him, ibid. Is ſent, with the name of axilus, 
by Alexander, to Porus after his defeat, 199. Is repr'ached 
by him for his tr achery to his country, ibid Retreats im- 
mediately to eſcape the dart levelled at him, 200, 
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Oneficritus, the philoſopher, deputed by Alexander to the 
Indian priefts, ii. 202. Meets a body of Brachmins, ibid. 
Addrefi:s himſelf ro Calanus, 203, His interview with Man- 
danis, ibid. Perſuades them both very urgently to quit their 
auſtere way of lite, and follow the fortune of Alexander, 
ibid. 

Oftraciſm, its inſtitution, i. 72. 


P. 3 

Pactelus, a ſignal victory gained over Tiſſaphernes by Age- 
ſilaus, near that river, i. 385. 

Panites branded with infamy on his return to Sparta, after the 
battle of Thermopylæ, i. 137. 

Parmenio made governor of Phcenicia, ii. 127. Adviſes 
Alexander to attack the Perſians in the night, 157. His rea- 
ſons for ſuch advice, ibid. Receives a haughty anſwer from 
the ang, ibid. Is ſurpriſed to find him in a calm, ſweet 1lcep, 
juſt as he is to fight a battle in which his whole fortune lies at 
ſtake, 158. Is barbarouſly murdered, 180. 

Parthenie, why ſo called, i. 39. Join in an inſurrection with 
the Helotes, 40. Settle at Tarentum in Italy, ibid. 

Paryſatis prevails on her eldeſt ſon Artaxerxes to pardon her 
youngeſt ſon Cyrus, 1. 335. 

Pauſanias, king of Sparta, gains a complete victory over the 
Perſian army under the command of Mardonius at Pla- 
tæa, i. 164, Commands the Spartan fleet, 174. Is infected 
with the wealth acquired in an expedition againſt the Per- 
fians, 176. Is mortified by the deſertion of the confederates 
to Ariſtides and Cimon, ibid. Reſolves to ſacrifice his coun- 
try to his ambition, ibid. Makes overtures for gaining the 
favour of Xerxes, ibid. Is deprived of his command, and 
retires, 5 178. Receives a ſecond ſum- 
mons to appcar before the Ephori for freſh crimes, ibid. 
Comes off by the mildneſs of the Spartan laws, and the autho- 
rity of his regal office, ibid. Acts with lefs reſerve, ibid. Is 
ſeized by the Ephori in conſequence of the detection of new 
miſdemeanors, 180. Takes ſanctuary in the temple of Minerva, 
ibid. Is ſtarved to death, ibid. 

Pauſanias, the Lacedzmonian, uſurps the throne of Macedon, 
i. 432. Is expelled, ibid. l 

Pauſarias, the Macedonian, affronted by Attalus, the new 
queen's uncle, breathes revenge, ii. 55. Implores the king's 
Juitice, ibid. Is made one of the chief offic«rs of his life- 
guard, ibid. Not ſatisfied with that mark of the king's con- 
dence, he meditates his death, ibid. Is inſtigated to the 
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commiſſion of the intended aſſaſſination by Harmocrates, the 
profeſſor of philoſophy, 55. Chuſes the day of Cleopatra's 
marriage for the execution of his horrid deſign, ibid. Slips 
—. the crowd while the king is marching on in all his 
pomp, and plunges a dagger into his heart, 57. Flies towards 
the gates of the city, in order to make his eſcape, ibid. Is pur- 
ſued, diſpatched, and hung upon a gibbet, 58. 

Peaſant, Athenian, his reply to Ariſtides, not knowing him, 
1. 120 

Pedardtus converts a diſappointment into joy, i. 32. 

Pelopidas ſlays the Spartan commander at the battle of Ta- 
nagra with his own hand, 1. 394. At the battle of Tegyra 
he puts a large body of the enemy to the rout with very un- 
equal forces, ibid. Commands a battalion of the Theban 
army, 395. Behaves with timidity when ſummoned to de- 
fend himſelf againſt the accuſation prone at him, 40g. 
Acquitted, ibid. Induces the king of Perſia, who had been 
ſolicited to join the confederates againit Thebes, to ſtand neu- 
ter, 411. Is ſent againſt Polydorus and Poliphron ot Pheræ 
in Theſſaly, ibid. Compels Alexander, who had ſeized the 
government, to make ſubmiſſion to him, ibid. Attempts to 
change the natural brutality of his diſpoſition, 412. Is ap- 
Pointed ambaſſador to him, ibid. Is ſeized upon and made 

riſoner, ibid. Is delivered by Epaminondas, ibid. Freed 
rom his confinement, he reſolves to puniſh Alexander for his 
perfidy, ib. Leads a body of troops againſt him, ib. Is vic- 
torious over him at Cynocephalus, but is unfortunately ſlain, ib. 
Having made a decifion in favour of Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
don, he carries his brother Philip with him to Thebes as one of 
the hoſtages, i. 433. Places him with Epaminondas, ib. 

Peloponnejian war, i. 206—2 57 

Peluſium, the Egyptians in that city own Alexander for their 
ſovereign, 11. 148. 

fo "ny ſon of Amyntas, king. of Macedon, oppoſed by 
Pauſanias, i. 432. Confirmed on the throne by the aſſiſtance of 
Iphicrates the Athenian general, ibid. His title is again diſ- 
puted, 433. Refers the conteſt to the deciſion of Pelopidas, 
who gives it in his favour, ibid. 

Perdiccas, one of Alexander's captains, receives his royal 
maſter's dying directions, and a ring from his finger, ii. 216. 
Ingratiates himſelf with Aridzus and Roxana, 250. Poſ- 
felt himſelf of all that he deſired but the empty name of 
royalty, 251. Procures the death of the moſt active of Ari- 
dzus's friends, ibid. Perſuades him to marry Eurydice, 
ibid. Conſpires, in conjunction with Roxana, the _ of 
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Statira, who was great with child by Alexander, and that of 
Paryſatis her ſiſter, the widow of Hephaftion, 252. Poſ- 
ſefled of the ſovereign power of Macedon in the name of the 
two kings, ibid. Determines to perpetuate his power, by re- 
moving his rivals to diſtant provinces, ibid. Made captain of 
the houſhold troops, 253. Marches into Egypt againſt Pcolemy, 
255. His ſoldiers, diſguſted by his behaviour, mutiay and flay 
him, ibid. 

Periander, king of Corinth, ranked among the feyen wife men 
of Greece, 1. 8. 

Pericles, his character, i. 194. His artful behaviour in 
order to ſecure his popularity, 196. Provides Cimon with 
a ſufficiency of foreign employment to keep him at a diſ- 
tance, ibid. Refuſes to comply with the demands of the 
Lacedæmonians, embarraſſed by the inſurrection of their 
ſlaves, 197. Firſt propoſes the decree to recall his rival from 
baniſhment, 200. Sets himſelf to complete the work of am- 
bitioa which he had begun by various ads of popularity, 
201. Oppoſed by Thucydides, brother-in-law of Cimon, 
203. Rites ſuperior to all oppoſition, 204. Becomes the 
principal ruler at Athens, ibid. Protects the allies of Greece, 
and grants their cities all they think fit to aſk of him, ibid. 
Encourages an expedition againſt Samos, to pleaſe a famous 
courtezan, 205. Inveſts the capital of Samos, and obliges 
it to ſurrender, ibid. Returns to Athens fluſhed with ſuc- 
ceſs, ibid. Seeing a war with the Lacedzmonians inevitable, 
he adviſes that aid ſhouid be given to the people of Corcyra, 
ibid, Thinks it incumbent on him to inſpire his country- 
men with courage to proſecute the war againſt the Lacedz- 
monians, 208. Brings the people over to his opinion, 209. 
His motives explained, ibid. e animates the Athenians to 
let the enemy conſume themſelves with delay, 212. Is gene- 


rally ſuppoſed to have occaſioned the plague of Athens, 217. 


Is reſtored to the command of the army in a ſhort time after he 
had been depoſed from it, ibid. Is ſeized with the plague, ib. 


His dying words, 218. His character, ibid. 


Perſeus, after 2 unfortunately {lain his grandfather Keri- 
ſius, the laſt king of Argos, tranſlates the government from 
thence to Mycenæ, i. 5. 

Perſeus, ſon of Philip of Macedon, plots the deſtruction 
of his brother Demetrius, ii. 357. His character, 358. 
Gains over the ambaſſadors his father had ſeat to Rome, who 
—_ the hand-writing and ſignet of Flaminius, 358. Suc- 
ceecs his father in the throne, 359. His popular behaviour, 
ibid. Intrigues with his neighbours, 360. Looked upon 
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s the bulwark of Grecian, freedom, ibid. Suſpected by the 
Romans, 1bid, Is defeated by the Roman conſul under the 
walls of Pydna, 361. Flees to Pella, ibid. Murders two of 
his officers, ibid. Deſerted by his attendants, he retires to 
Amphipolis, from whence he is driven by the inhabitants, 
ibid. Takes refuge in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux in Sa- 
mothiace, ibid. Surrenders to Octavius the Roman pretor, 
362. His al ject b baviour, ibid. Is led in triumph through 
the ſtrets of Rome, and thrown into a dungeon, where he 
ſtarves himſelf to death, ibid. | 

Perſia, king of, weakens the Grecian confederacy by bribes, 
1. 387. Gains over the Spartans, ibid. Becomes arbitrator of 
Greece, 308. Gains many favourable ſtipulations on the con- 
cluiion cf a peace between the rival ſtates, ibid. 

Per/ians drive back the Tonians under the command of Ariſta- 
goras, with great ſlaughter, i. 86. Are defeated by the Mace- 
donians, ii. 96. ; 

Pfarnabaſas complies with the wiſhes of the Lacedzmo- 
nian, by giving orders for the affafſination of Alcibiades, i. 
* Philantns conducts the Partheniæ to Tarentum, i. 40. 
Philip, (on of Amyatas, king of Macedon, carried by Pe- 
lopidas to "Thebes, i. 433. Placed with Epaminondas, ibid. 
Improves greatly by the inſtructions of his preceptor, a cele- 
brated Pythagorean philc ſopher, ibid. Still more by thoſe 
of Eraminond as, ibid. Leaves Thebes clandeſtinely, on the 
© news oa revolution at Macedon, 434. Finds the Macedo- 
nians ſurpriſed at the loſs of their king Perdiccas, ibid. Go- 
verns the kingdom tor ſome time as guardian to young Amyn- 
tas, 435. Monnts the throne, ibid. Makes it his firſt care 

to gain the affections of his own people, and to raiſe their 

| _ 436. Trains his ſubjects to arms, and *reforms their 

iſcipline, ibid. Inſtitutes the famous Macedonian phalanx, 
ibid. Makes up matters with his enemies neareſt to him, 
437. Turns his forces againſt the Athenians, ibid. Gives 
them battle, and defeats them, ibid. Gains upon them by 
his moderation, and concludes a peace with them, ibid. Sub- 
dues the Pxonians, ibid, Obliges the IIlyrians to reſtore all 
their conqueſts in Miacedonia, ibid. Declares Amphipolis a 
free city, 438. Makes a conqueſt of it by the remiſſneſs of 
the Athenians, ibid. Seizes Pydna and Potidea, 439 Seizes 
the city of Crenides, and calls it Philippi, 440. Diſcovers 
a very valuable gold mine there, ibid. Conſults the Delphic 
oracle, and takes the advice of it, ibid. Is pleaſed to ſee the 
ſtates of Greece weakening each other by mutual hoftilitics, 
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. Makes himſelf maſter of Methone, and razes it, 443. 
Loſes one of his eyes by a very ſingular accident, ibid. _— 
up the archer of Amphipolis, by whoſe arrow he loſt it, ibid. 
Marches to Theſſaly, and frees the Theſſalians from their 
tyrants, 446. Marches towards Thermopylæ, 447. Turns 
his arms againſt the Olynthians, ii. 3. Having corrupted 
the principal men in Olynthus, he enters it, plunders it, 
and ſells the inhabitants, 5. Is addrefled by the Thebans, 
ibid. Declares in their favour, 6. His artful behaviour 
upon the occaſion, ibid. Purſues his march into Phocis, 9. 
Gains the Straits of Thermopylæ, ibid. Strikes a terror 
among the Phocians, ibid. Allows Phalicus to retire, ibid. 
Refers the diſpoſal of the inhabitants of Phocis to the Am- 
phityons, ib. Returns in a triumphant manner to his own 
dominions, ibid. Marches into Theſſaly, ibid. Confirms 
the Theſſalians in his intereſt, and gains over many of their 
neighbours, ibid. A fingular act of private juſtice by him, 
9. Forms a deſign againſt the Cherſoneſe, 13. Writes to 
Athens a letter of complaint, ibid. Avails himſelf of the 
diviſions in Peloponneſus, to intermeddle in the affairs of 
the Greek confederacy, 15. Takes the Argives, Meſſenians, 
and Thebans under his protection, ibid. Does all in his 
wer to prevent an union between Athens and Sparta, 16, 
$ 2 by the prevailing eloquence of D-moſthenes, 
ibid. Turns his views towards the iſland of Eubcea, ibid, 
Sends ſome troops privately thither at the requeſt of certain of 
the inhabitants, 17. Poſſeſſes himſelf of ſeveral ſtrong places, 
ibid. Diſmantles Porthmos, ibid. Eſtabliſhes three kings 
over the country, ibid. Marches towards Thrace, in order 
to diſtreſs the Athenians, 20. Leaves his ſon Alexander in 
Macedon with ſovereign authority, ibid. Is pleaſed with 
his military ſucceſſes ; dot fearful of his being too inconſide- 
rate, ſends for him, in order to be his maſter in the art of 
war, 21, Opens the campaign with the fiege of Perinthus, 
ibid. Reſolves to befiege Byzantium, ibid. Amuſes the 
Athenians, ibid. Writes a reproaching letter to them, ibid, 
Is obliged, by Phocion, to abandon his deſign upon Perin- 
thus and Byzantium, ibid. Is beat out of the Helleſpont, 
ibid. Marches againſt Atheas, king of Scythia, whom he 
deteats, 25 Finds his paſſage diſputed on his return 
the Triballi, ibid Is forced to come to a battle, ibid. Is 
wounded in the thigh, ibid. Is protected by his ſon, ibid. 
Apprehenſive of the conſequences of an open war with the 
Athenians, he makes overtures of peace, ibid. Finding they 
will not treat with him, he forms new alliances againſt them, 
26. 
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26. Raiſes diviſions between the Locrians of Amphiſſa, and 
their capital city, ibid. Employs AÆſchines, the orator, to 
harangue for him at the aſſembly of the Amphictyons, 27, 
Receives the moſt welcome invitation and commiſſion from 
the Amphictyons in Thrace, 28. Declares his readineſs to 
execute their orders, ibid. Begins his march a tly to 
chaſtiſe the irreverent Locrians, 29. Makes a ſudden turn, 
and ſeizes upon the city of Elatea, ibid. Sends ambaſſadors 
to Thebes, to oppoſe the eloquence of Demoſthenes, 34. 
Sends ambaſſadors to the Athenians, 35. Determines to 
bring on a general engagement, 36. Leads his army to the 
lain of Chæronea, ibid. His military force deſcribed, 37- 
is interview with Diogenes, ibid. Commands himſelf in 
the right wing, and gives proofs of ſkill as well as valour, 
8. Gains a complete victory over the confederates, 42. 
8. his important victory by an act of ſeeming cle- 
mency, ibid. Is tranſported with ſucceſs, ibid. rinks 
bimſelf into a ſtate of intoxication, ibid. Struck with a re- 
roof from Demades, one of his priſoners, he gives him his 
iberty, and diſtinguiſhes him with marks of honour and 
friendſhip, 43. Relcaſes all the Athenian captives without 
ranſom, ibid. Is created generaliſſimo of the Greek forces 
againſt the Perſians, 51. Makes preparations for the Perſian 
invaſion, ibid. In the midſt of his ſucceſſes he finds his hap- 
ineſs embittered by domeſtic diviſions, ibid. Is provoked 
the ill behaviour of his wife Olympias to wiſh for 
death, ibid. Falls in love with, Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, 
his general, ibid. Reſolves to ſeparate himſelf from the prin- 
cefs, ibid. His ſpeech to Alexander on his making remon- 
ftrances againſt a ſecond marriage, 52. Declares his mar- 
riage with Cleopatra in form, and celebrates it with grandeur 
dad ſolemnity, ibid. Enraged by the behaviour of his fon 
at the celebration of his nuptials, he ſnatches a ſword, and 
flies towards him with it, 53. Is prevented from executing 
his raſu deſign by ſtumbling, intoxicated, upon the floor, 
ibid. Is unpardonably inſulted by his ſon in that ſituation, 
ibid. Conſults the oracle about his project for the conqueſt 
of Aſia, ibid. Interprets the oracle in his own favour, ibid. 
Prepares to celebrate the nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, 
54+. Aſſures himfelf, from a number of happy preſages, of 
conqueſt, ibid. Makes Pauſanias one of the chief ofhcers of 
his life-guard, 55. Is murdered by him, 57. His charac- 
ter, 68. 


Philip Aridæut, brother of Alexander the Great, appointed 


king of Macedon, in conjunction with Alexander's iſſue by 


Roxana, 
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oxana, if it, ſhould prove a ſon, ii. 250. His election ſe- 
— oppoſed by Nags, but in vain, 281. ; Marries 
Eurydice, ibid. Falls into the hands of Olympias, 299. 
Thrown into priſon, and is murdered by ſome Thracians, 
* id. : N 
. ſon of Demetrius, ſucceeded Antigonus the Second 
as king of Macedon, ii. 334. His character, ibid. The 
direction of the war againſt the ZEtolians committed to him, 
335- Reduces Ambracas, and reſtores it to the Epirots, 
336. Prepares to carry the war into Ætolia, ibid. Sets out 
from Macedon in the depth of winter, for Corinth, ibid. 
Surprizes a party of Eleans, 337. Reduces Pfophis, and 
lunders Elis, ibid. Subdues Tryphalia, and delivers the 
— from the Atolian yoke, ibid. Makes a tem 
rate uſe of his ſucceſſes, ibid. Grants peace to all who ſue 
for it, ibid. Supports 1 in the election of General 
of Achaia, ibid. Takes Teichos, and reſtores it to the A- 
chæans, ibid. Makes an inroad into Elis, and preſents the 
Dymeans and the cities in the neighbourhood with the plun- 
der, 338. Afﬀects to place great confidence in Aratus, ibid. 
Fails in an attempt on the 1fland of Cephallenia, ibid. In- 
vades and ravages tolia, ibid. Lays wafte Laconia, ibid. 
Meditates the ſubjection of all Greece, and a junction with 
Hannibal againſt the Romans, ibid. His ambaſſadors to the 
Carthaginian general intercepted, ibid. Obtain their re- 
leaſe, and conclude a treaty with Hannibal, ibid. Inter- 
cepted a ſecond time on their return, ibid Diſpatches other 
ambaſſadors, who obtain a ratification of the treaty, ibid. 
Evgages to aſſiſt Hannibal with two hundred ſhips, and a 
conſiderable body of land forces, ibid. Enters the lonian 
gulph, taxes Oxicum, and lays fiege to Apollonia, 339. 
Surprized and defeated by the Romans, he retreats ſecretly 
homewards acroſs the mountains, ibid, Takes off Aratus by 
poiſon, 341. Looked upon by the Greeks as the champion 
of their freedom againft Rome, ibid. . Carries the war into 
Illyrium, relieves the Acarnanians, and fortifies himſelf in 
Theſſaly, ibid. Defeats the Atolians in two engagements, 
ibid. Repulſes the Romans, who were laying walte the 
country, 342. Called back by domeſtic inſurrections to 
Macedon, ibid. Attacks the dominions of the king of 
Egypt, 343. His reply to Marcus Amilius, the Roman 
ambaſſador, 344. Deſtroys Abydos, ibid. Befieges Athens, 
345- Diſappointed in his hope of ſurprizing the city by 
the Roman fleet, he ravages the country in the moſt cruel 
manner, ibid. Is obliged to ſue for a truce to the Roman 


> | conſul, 
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conſul, and afterwards accept a peace upon iĩgnominiots 
terms, 347. Called to account by them for ſuppoſed out. 
rages, 356. Expoitulates with them on their injuſtice, ibid. 
Surprizes Maronea, and puts the inhabitants to the ſword, 
ibid. Obliged to ſend his fon Demetrius to Rome, to make 
an apology, ibid. Suſpicious of the connection between 
Demetrius and the Romans, 357. His ſuſpicions inflamed 
by Perſeus, ibid Sends ambaſiadors to Rome to ſift the 
affair, 358. Is impoſed upon by their baſeneſs, ibid. Puts 
Demetrius to death, 359. Diſcovers the forgery too late, 
and di-s of a broken heart, ibid. | | 

Philecles, his ſpiriced ſpeech before his execution, i. 317. 

Philomelus, the Phocion, chiefly inſtrumental in ſpiriting 
up his fellow-citizens to arms, i. 441. Is appointed their 
22 ibid. Applies himſelf to the Spartans, ibid. Is 
upplied by them clandeſtinely with money, ibid. Gets 
poſſeſſion of the temple of Apollo at Delphos, ibid. Defeats 
the Locrians, ibid. Eraſes the decree of the Amphictyons, 
442. Conſults the oracle, ibid. Is ſatisfied with the anſwer 
of the priciteſs, ibid. Axails himſelf of the riches of the 
temple for the payment of his ſoldiers, ibid, Throws him- 
felt headlong from a rock to prevent his being taken priſoner, 
"mM hilotas, one of Alexander's. favourites, is informed of a 
conſpiracy a ainſt him, ii. 178. Neglects the diſcloſure of it 
to his maſter, ibid. Is ſulpected himſelf, and doomed to 
deſtruction, ibid. Is put to the rack, 179. Confeſſes his 
guilt, accuſes his father, and is ſtoned to death, ibid. 

Phrygia, Alexander marches into that country, and cuts 
the celebrated Gordian knot, ii. 103. 

Phrynicus, oppoſes the return of Alcibiades to Athens, 
1. 297. His treaſonable practices detected, 298. He 15 
ſtabbed in the market place, ibid. 

Phecians, cited to appear before the council of Amphictyons, 
1. 441. Caſt and heavily fined, ibid. Quote a precedent 
from Homer to vindicate their refuſal, ibid. Appoint Philo- 
melus their general, ibid. Terrified at the approach of Philtp, 
ii. 9. Decline giving him battle, ibid. ake ſubmiſſions to 
him, ibid. 

Fhocion, appointed by the Atheniins to command a body 
of forces ſent to the affiftance of Plutarch in the iſland of 
Eubda, ii. 17. His character, ibid, Finds Plutarch traiter- 
oufly ready to repulſe the very army he had requeſted, 20. 
Drives him out of Eretria, ibid. Appointed general of the 
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army againſt Philip, he leads his troops to the ſuccour of the 
Byzantians, 24. Is received by them with joy, ibid. Forces 
Philip to abandon his defign upon Byzantium and Perinthus, 


ibid. Drives him out of the Helleſpont, ibid. Takes ſome. 


of his ſhips, ibid. Plunders all the open country, ibid. Is 
obliged to retire, ibid. Adviſes the Athenians to accept 


Philip's pacific propoſals, 26. Nobly rejects all the offers made 


him by Harpalus for the corruption of his integrity, 212. 
Anecdotes concerning him greatly to his honour, ibid. He 
uſes all his influence to prevent the ſucceſs of Harpalus, 228. 
His behaviour and diſcourſe upon the ſucceſs of his country- 
men againſt the Macedonians, 237. Delegated by the Athe- 
nians to ſue for peace to Antipater, 239. Intercedes for the 
reſtoration of the Athenian exiles, and gets them reſtored to 
their ancient privileges, 245. Is proſcriled, 282. Throws 
himſelf upon Alexander, the ſon of Polyperchon, ibid. 
Charged by the Athenians with high treaſon, 28 3. Sent back 
chained to Athens, ibid. His behaviour, ibid. Is put to 
death, 284. His Body baniſhed the Athenian territories, ibid. 
Conveyed by Conopion a little beyond Eleuſina, 285. Burned 
by a Megarian woman, and his aſhes buried under her he arth, 
ibid. The Athenians repent his death, and raiſe a ſtatue to 
his memory, ibid. They put to death his accuſers, 286. His 
eulogy, ibid. | 

Platæa, battle of, i. 163. Surprized by three hundred 
Thebans, 210. Beſieged by the Lacedæmonians, 218—225. 
Surrenders, ibid. The ſoldiers butchered, and their wives ſo 
tbr ſlaves, 227. The city demoliſhed, 228. 

Plateans, apply to the Athenians for their protection and 


alliance, i. 396. 


Plularch, ſolicits the aſſiſtance of the Athenians in the iſland 


of Eubœa, ii. 17. Is traiterouſly ready to repulſe the very 
army he had urgently requeſted, 19. Is driven out of Eretria 
by Phocion, ibid. h 

Poliphron, of Pherz, in Theſſaly, kills his brother Poly- 
coy in order to reign alone, 1. 411. Is killed by Alexander, 
ibid. 

Polychares, a Meſſenian, his quarrel with Enphznus, a Lace- 
demonian, i. 38. 


Polydamus, a Macedonian lord, appointed to ſee the execu- 


tion of Parmenio performed, ii. 178. Sets out for Media, 
and ſees the king's cruel commiſſion effectually executed by the 
murder of Parmenio, ibid. | | 


 Polydorus, of Pherz, in Theſſaly, murdered by his brother 
Polyphron, i. 411, 


Poly- 
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Poly perchan, ſucceeds Antipater as gove eral of Ma. 
cedon, and protector of 1 11 259. His character, 
ibid. Recalls Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, 
ibid. New models the government of Greece, 280. Dif. 

ces the governors nominated by Antipater, ibid. Marches 
into Attica with a powerful army, 289. Commences bis 
operations in Peloponneſus, 290. Acts like a tyrant, ibid, 
Ihe r reſiſt the execution of his decree to 
alter the form of their government, ibid. Beſieges their city, 
291. Is repulſed, ibid. Renews the attack with his ele- 
8 292. B are rendered uſeleſs by the contrivanee of 

amides, ibid. is army flung into confuſton, refuſe to ſtorm 
the city, 293- Appoints a conſiderable force to blockade 
the city; and haſtens with the remainder of his army to Mace- 
don, ibid. | 

Palyſtratus, gives Darius drink, finding him near his end, ii, 
172. x 

8 a fortreſs in the iſland of Eubœa, diſmantled by 
Philip, ii. 17. 

Porus, a' king of India, is required by Alexander to make 
ſubmiſſions to him, ii. 192. Provokes Alexander by his 
anſwer to reſolve upon compulſive meaſures, ibid. Encamps 
on the borders of the Hydaſpes, in order to diſpute the paſſage 
with him, ibid. Is mounted 2 a much lar elephant 
than any of the reſt, ibid. xceeds, himſelf, the uſual 
ſtature of men, ibid. On hearing that Alexander had paſſed 
the Hydaſpes, he ſends a detachment againſt him, com- 
manded by one of his ſons, who is defeated, and killed upon 
the ſpot, 194. Reſolves to face Alexander, ibid. Sets out 
with a conſiderable force, 195. Draws up his army in battle 
array, ibid. Is totally deteated, after having fought with 
incredible bravery, 198. Retires upon his elephant, having 
received a wound in the ſhoulder, 199. Is called upon by 
Taxilus to hear a meſſage from Alexander, ibid. Reproaches 
him for having proved a traitor to his country, ibid. Aims 
a dart at him, 200. Strongly entreated by Meroe to wait 
upon the conqueror, he conſents, and ſets forward, ibid. Un- 
dejected at his misfortune, he comes up to Alexander with 
a reſolute countenance, ibid. His interview with him deſcribed, 
ibid. a 

Potidea, battle of, i. 217. Beſieged, ibid. 

Proxenes, invites Xenophon into Alia, i. 350. 

Prytanni, the name of the chief magiſtrate at Corinth, i. 8. 
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Pralemy, appointed governor of Egypt, ii. 253. Prepares to 
become 3 143 ſovereign, 254. Rande the power 
of Perdiccas and the two Macedonian kings, 255. Leagues 
himfelf with Lyſimachus and Caſſander to overthrow the 

wer of Antigonus, 267. Defeats Demetrius at Gaza, 268, 

upports Seleucus in his claims on Babylon, 269. Defeats 
Antigonus and Demetrius, 273. Aſſumes the title of king, 
pid. Sails againſt the Grecian dominions of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes with a powerful fleet, 309. | 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, brother of Ly der, treacherouſly mur- 
ders Seleucus, who had appeared at the head of an army in his 
behalf, ii. 310. Poſſeſſes himſelf of the Macedonian crown, 
ibid, Prevails on the widow of Lyſimachus to marry him, oa 
a promiſe of ſettling the ſucceſſion on her ſons, ibid. Puts the 
young princes to death, and baniſhes their mother to Samothra- 
cia, wid. The Gauls invade his dominions, 311. Bein 
refuſed a certain ſum of gold, they defeat him at the head 
his tumultuary troops, cut off his head, and carry it through 
their ranks on the top of a lance, ibid. 

Pylus, the ſiege of it deſcribed, i. 229—23t. 

Pyrrhas, king of Epirus, advances againſt Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, ii. 309. Sets up a claim to the kingdom of Ma- 
cedon, ibid. Is ſtripped of his Macedonian poſſeſſions by 
Lyſimachus, ibid. Invades Sicily and Italy, 315. Inflamed 
with indignation againſt Antigonus for refuking him ſuccours, 
he invades Macedon, ibid. n joined by great numbers 
of Macedonians, he defeats Antigonus ia a pitched battle, 
ibid. Applied to by Cleonymus, a prince of Sparta, 316. 
Engages in his cauſe, and while Arcus, who had uſurped the 
throne, was abſent with the flower of the Spartan army in 
Crete, carries deſolation to the gates of Sparta, ibid. Coe: 
pelled by the Spartans to ſeck his ſafety in retreat, 317. Is 
galled by Arcus, ibid. His ſon Piolemy lain in endeavouring 
to cover his retreat, ibid. Is invited to Argos by a faction 
in Oppoſition to Antigonus, ibid. Deſired by the Argives 
to decide the diſpute with his antagoniſt without the city, 
318. Attempting to enter it during the night, he is lain, 
ibid. His eulogy, ibid. The Argives. confider his death as 
the effect of ſupernatural interpoſition, ibid. 

Python, the Macedonian ambaſlador, diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
by the livelineſs of his orations, ii. 34. His powers inferior to 
thoſe of Demoſthenes, ibid, | 
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Romans, intercept the ambaſſadors ſent by Philip of Mace. 
don to Hannibal, ii. 338. Defeat him at Apollonia, 339. 
Raiſe up enemies againſt him in Greece, ibid. Conclude 
a treaty with the Arolians, ibid. Extend and eſtabliſh their 

ower throughout Greece, 340. Prevent a peace between 
hilip and the Ztolians, 341. Send a fleet to the ſupport 
of the latter, ibid. Land in Greece, and lay waſte the 
country from Corinth to Sicyon, 342. Attack the iſland of 
Eubœa, 343. Retire from Greece, in conſequence of a 
pores between them and the Etolians on the one part, and 
hilip on the other, ibid. Receive complaints againſt Yhilip 
from Attalus, the Rhodians, the Athenians, and the Egyp— 
tians, 344. Declare themſelves guardians of the young king 
of Egypt, ibid. Send Marcus Emilius as ambaſſador to 
Philip, ibid. Warns him not to attack Egypt, to abſtain 
from war with any of the Grecian ſtates, and to ſubmit the 
diſputes to arbitration, ibid. Diſpatch a fleet under the 
conduct of Sulpitius, to the relief of Athens, 345. Send 
laminius to proſecute the war againſt Macedon, 347. He 
detaches the Ætolians and Achæans from their connection 
with Philip, ibid. Reduces him to the neceſſity of accepting 
a peace on mortifying conditions, ibid. Preſcribe limits to 
Antiochus, 350. Defeat him at Thermopylæ, 351. Reduce 
the Arvlians, 351—353. Interfere in the atfairs of the 
Achæans, 353. Break the ſtrength of their confederacy, 355, 
Seek occaion to quarrel with Philip, ibid. Call him to 
account for ſuppoſ-d outrages, 356. Strive to debauch the 
filial affection of Demetrius, 357. Acknowledge the title 
of Perſeus, 360. Seek an occaſion of quarreling with him, 
ibid. He is defeated by them at Pydna, 361. Reduce the 
whole of Macedon, 362. Appoint a new form of govern- 
ment, 363. Entirely ſubjugate Greece, ibid. Their arbi- 
trary and unjuſt proceedings againſt the Achzans, 364. 
Tranſport a thouſand of their chiets into Italy, 365. Aboliſh 
popular aflemblies in Greece, 366. Reduce it to a Roman 
province, ibid. Defeated by Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
367. Are maſſacred throughout Aſia, ibid. 

Roxana, daughter to Axertes, king of the Sacæ, appears 
ſo alluring in the eyes of Alexander, that he makes her his 
wife, ii. 188. Delivered of a ſon, whom ſhe names Alex- 
ander, 251. In concert with Perdiccas, procures the death of 
Statira, who was great with child by Alexander, 252. Is put 
to death by Caſſander, 271, 
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Sacæ, the country of the, over-run and laid waſte by Alex- 


ander, 11. 188. 

Sacred Van, a battalion of the Theban army diſtinguiſhed by 
that name, i. 396. Remain invincible for a ſucceſſion of 
years, until cut down by the Macedonian phalanx under Philip, 


ibid. | | 
| 


Salamit, taken by ſtratagem, and added to the dominion of 
Athens, i. 45. The battle of, deſcribed, 146—149. 

Scythians, ſubmit to Alexander, 11. 251. 

Selencus, appointed to command the royal cavalry, ii. 253, | 
Appointed governor of Babylon, 266. Requeſted by Avti- | 
gonus to give an exact ſtatement of the revenues of his 
province, ibid. Refuſes to comply, ibid. Withdraws from | 
Babylon in the night, and flees into Egypt, ibid. Furniſhed 
by Ptolemy with a ſmall body of troops, 269. Conducts | 
them with much hazard to Babylon, ibid. Received with | 
great joy by the inhabitants, ibid. His character, 270. 

Lakes upon him the title of king, 272. Diſſenſions ariſing 

in the family of Lyſimachus, the injured party put them- | 
ſelves under his protection, 309. Mets Lyſimachus on the | 
field of Cyrus, 308. His fortune prevails, and Lyfimachus 
is flain, ibid. Reſigns his Aſiatic dominions to his ſon An- 
tiochus, ibid. Is treacherouſly ſlain by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
in yn behalf he had appeared at the head of an army, 
ibid. 

igen, ſuppoſed to be the moſt ancient kingdom of Greece, | 
i. 4. | 

Simouides, the poet of Ceos, ſings the exploits of his coun- | 
trymen in a ſtyle becoming their valour, i. 193. 

Si pbus, the ſon of Aolus, makes himſelf maſter of Corinth, 
oy # h 14 

Secrates, the celebrated philoſopher, refuſes to act againſt i 
the incendiaries who accuſe the admirals victorious over 4 
Callicratidas at Argineuſæ, i. 310. The only perſon who | 
ventures to appear in defence of Theramenes his diſciple, | 
339. His character, 363. A particular account of the pro | 
ceedings againſt him, 364. A memorable ſpeech of his | 
in conſequence of the charge againſt him, 3679373. Js | 
ſentenced to drink hemlock, 374. Receives his {ſentence | 
with the utmoſt compoſure, ibid. His behaviour in the 
interval of his execution, ibid. Crito having bribed the | 
aller, offers him his liberty, which he rejects, 376. His 3 
behaviour on the day of his death, and diſcaurſe with his | 
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friends, 379. The Athenians repent of his death, cauſe a 
ſtatue and chapel to be erected to his memory, and put to death 
his accuſers, 383, 384. 

Solon, the celebrated Grecian legiſlator, applied to by the 
Athenians for his advice and aſſiſtance, i. 44. An account 
of his birth and character, ibid. He adds Salamis to the 
dominion of Athens by a ſtratagem, 45. Addreſſed by the 
ſages of Greece as their aſſociate, ibid. A remarkable ſaying 
of his, 47. His interview with Crœſus, king of Lydia, 48. 


His political operations at Athens deſcribed, 50. He with 


draws from the city to avoid the importunity of ſome, and 
the captious petulance of others, 57. Travels to Egypt, 
Lydia, and ſeveral other countries, ibid. Returns to Athens 
after an abſence of ten years, 58. Having been oppoſed 
by the bad deſigns of Piſiſtratus, he wiſhes to ſubvert them, 
ibid. Endeavours to oppoſe art to his cunning, ibid. Em- 
plays all his authority and eloquence in oppoſition to a 
dangerous requeſt made by him, but in vain, 59. Re- 
proaches the Athenians for their cowardice and treachery, 60. 
Dies in the Soth year of his age, after having ſurvived the 
liberty of his country not above two years, 61. His charac- 
ter, ibid. 

Sparta, ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Lelexa, i. 8. 
The bebaviour of the Epliori when the news arrived of the 
victory gained by Epaminondas, i. 405. Striking cburage of 
the citizens, both male and female, upon the melancholy occa- 
lion, 40%. 

Spartans, their old jealouſies begin to revive, i. 385. 
They fall upon the Eleans, ibid. Take them into an alliance, 
ibid. Atcacked on all fives, 387. heir allies at firſt are 
routed, ibid. They turn the ſcale of victory by their own 
valour, and come off conquerors, ibid. Suſtain a naval loss 
at Cnidus, ibid. Freed from the terrors of a foreign enemy, 
by the concluſion of a peace, they proceed to ſpread terror 
among the petty ſtates of Greece, 38. Compel the Man- 
tineans to throw down their walls, ibid. Oblige the Corin- 
thians to wathdraw- the garriſon from Argcoti, ibid. Subdue 
the Olynthians, ibid. Interpoſe in a domeſtic quarrel at 
Thebes, ibid. Turn Phæbidas out of the citadel, and place 
a garriſon of their own there, ibid. Produce articles to be 
exhibited againſt Iſmenias, ibid. Chaſtiſe the Phliaſians, 
389. Alarmed from an unexpected quarter, ibid. Incenſed 
by the ſucceſsful efforts of the "Thebans for the recovery of 
their freedom, they attempt to ſeize the Pyræus, 393. By 
10 doing they make the Athenians irreconcilcable enemies, 


ibid. 
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ibid. Repulſed by the inhabitants of Xacinthus and Cor- 
cyra, on their attempting to reſtore their magiſtrates by force, 
3 6. Weaken themſelves by their conteſts with the Athe- 
nians, ibid. Enter into a confederacy with the Athenians 
againſt the Thebans, 397. Order levies to be made in all 
parts of Greece that fide with them, 400. Come to a battle 
with the Thebans, 402. Fight with fury about the body 
of their general, and corre it of, 404. Are defeated, and 
driven from the field of battle, 445. Struck with conſter- 
nation at their late defeat, they apply to the Athenians for. 
ſuccour, 410. Fined by the Amphictyons, 441, Noble be- 
haviour of the women when their city. was beſieged by Pyt- 
rhus, 11. 316. | | | | 
Spitamencs, chief confident of Beſſus, ſeizes him, puts him in 
chains, and delivers him up to Alexander, 11. 182. 
Sthenelus, king of Mycenæ, driven out by the  Heraclidz, or 
deſcendants of Hercules, i. 5. | 1100 
Suſa, Alexander finds treaſures there to an infinite amount, ii. 
1686. ; „ieh 
| 3 founded by Archias, a deſcendant of Hercules, i. 249. 
Siege ot it deſcribed, 255-273. TS: ö. 
Syracuſans, inſult Nicias, i. 253. Deceived by falſe re- 
ports, they preſent themſelves in order of battle before him, 
254. Ate forced back to the city, ibid. Propoſe an ac- 
commodation, 257. Receive a piece of animating intelli- 
gence, 258. Are aſtoniſhed and ſtupified at it, ibid. Are 
prevailed upon to fit out the ſtrongeſt fleet in their power to 
hazard a battle at ſea, 262. Suſtain a, conſiderable loſs, 263. 
Gain a victory over the Athenian fleet, 267. Attack the 
intrenchments of the enemy, and gain a conſiderable advan- 
tage over them, 274. Drive Eurymedon vigorouſly into the 
gulph called Daſcon, ibid. Erect trophies for the death of 
Lurymedon, 275. Obtain a complete victory over the Athe- 
nians, 279. Are drawn from their feſtivities to purſue the 
enemy, by a ſtratagem, 280. Retire from the Athenians, 
and advance towards them alternately, 284. Drive Demoſt- 
henes into. a narrow, place: incloſed with a wall, ibid. Reject 
a propoſal made by Nicias with diſdain, 285. Throw a-num- 
ber of the Atheniang;jato the, river Aſinarus, 286. Enter tri- 
e into Syracuſe, ibid. Conſequences of their ſuc- 
ceſſes, 287. | . r * 
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 Sy/ſigambis, Narius's mother, found remaining in the camp 


(with Bit queen) by Algxwdgs» ii, 148. Rectiyes a meſſage 
from . lexander, 125. Is zifited by him {in hep tent, ibid. 
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Falls proftrate before him, 126. Is permitted to bury whatever 
perſons ſhe pleaſes according to the Perſian cuſtoms, 127. 


. 

Tarſus, Alexander marches his whole army to that city, ii. 
105. 

Foxilus, See Omphis, 

Thales, his anſwer to Solon, on having been aſked why he 
never thought fit to marry, i. 47. His opinion of the moſt per- 
fect popular government, ibid. | 

That fr ſecond ſon of Javan, thought to have ſettled in Achaia, 
: 


7 haleſtris, queen of the Amazons, prompted by a violent 
deſire to fee Alexander, leaves her 13 and travels 
through a great number of countries to gratify her curioſity, 
ii. 175. On coming near his camp, ſhe ſends a meſſage to 
him, ibid. Receives a favourable anſwer, ibid. Commands 
her train to ſtop, and advances with three hundred women, 
ibid. Leaps from her horſe the moment ſhe perceives the king, 
ibid. Docs not think his perſon anſwerable to his fame, ibid. 
Acquaints him with the chief motive of her journey, 176. Her 
information occaſions his making ſome ſtay with her, ibid, 
She returns to her kingdom, ib. | 

Thebans active in promoting the Perſian intereſt, i. 386, 
Send ambaſſadors to the Athenians, ibid. Weary of the 
Spartan yoke, they make a deſperate attempt to throw it off, 
389. The attempt particularly deſcribed, 390—392. Ac- 
quire freedom by its ſucceſs, 393. Remain a ſhort time at 
peace, 396. Taking offence at the application made by 
the Platzrans to the Athenians, they demoliſh their town, 
ibid. They demoliſh alſo Theſpiæ, 397. Grow into power, 
ibid. Take the lead in the affairs of Greece, ibid. Make 
it their maxim to fide either with Athens or Sparta, ibid. 
Are under the utmoſt conſternation, on finding the Spartans 
and Athenians contederated againſt them, 400. Gain a 
complete victory over the Lacedæmonians and Athenians, - 
421, Loſe the fruits of it by the death of their general, 423. 
Surprized at the appearance of Alexander in Bceotia, ii. 74. 
Exert | themſelves with great bravery againſt him, but, after 
a vigorous reſiſtance, are defeated, 75. Their city is taken 
and plundered, ib. Their diſtreſſes in conſequence of their de- 
i | | | ; 

Thebes rejects with diſdain the unjuſt Lacedæmonian ordi- 
nance againſt the Athenian fugitives, i. 331. Makes 4 decree 
in their favour, ib, Rebuilt by Caflander, ii, 306. 

The- 
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ThemiPocles uſes all his eloquence to convince the Athe- 
nians that the ſaving of its citizens is the true preſervation 
of a ſtate, i. 140. Procures a decree favourable to his de- 
fign to man the fleet, ibid. A memorable reply of his, 144 
He has recourſe to a ſtratagem, in order to bring his conte- 
derates to act in conjunction with him, 145. 1s apprized by 
Ariſtides of his dangerous ſituation, ibid. Full of a gene- 
rous gratitude, be lets him into all his deſigns and projects, 
146. Is carried in triumph by the Lacedæmonians to Sparta, 
153. Receives ſtriking honours at the Olympic games, ibid. 
Sails to all the iſlands which eſpouſe the 1ntereſt of the Per- 
nans, in order to levy contributions, 154. Requires a con- 
ſiderable ſum from the inhabitants of Andros, ibid. Blocks 
them up for ſome time in conſequence of their reply, ibid. 
Converts the money which he exacts from them chiefly to his 
een private advantage, ibid, His anſwer to the Spartan 
ambaſſador, 170. e procures himſelf the negotiation of 
an affair of importance at Lacedzmon, 171. His artful be- 
haviour, ibid. Is received by his fellow-citizens in a tri- 
umphant manner at his return, 172. His regulations for the 
ſafety of the city, ibid. Forms a ſcheme tor the ſupplant- 
ing of Sparta, and making Athens the unrivalled miſtreſs of 
Greece, 173. Communicates his ſcheme to Ariltides, who 
cannot accede to it, ibid. Makes himſelf odious to the A- 
thenians, 180, Is accuſed of having been privy to the de- 
ſigns of Pauſanias, 181. His anſwers to the calumnies le- 
velled at him ineffectual, ibid. Takes refuge in the iſland 
of Corcyra, 182. Flies from thence to Epirus, ibid. Af- 
rerwards to Admetus, king of the Moloſfians, for protec- 
tion, ibid. Is promifed protection by him, 183. Is har- 
raſſed by his enemies, ibid. His eſcape is favoured by Ad- 
metus, ibid, He is put on board a merchant-ſhip, ibid. Is 
compelled to diſcover himſelf to the pilot, ibid. Arrives at 
Cumz, ibid. Is ſent under a firong guard to Sardis, ibid. 
Requeſts to have permiſſion to ſpeak to the king, ibid. 
Falls before the king in the Perſian manner, and makes a 
remarkable addreſs to him, 184. Is in high favour at the Per- 
fan court, 185. A memorable ſpeech ot Xerxes to his wife 
and children concerning him, ibid. Finds himſelf unable to 
ſuſtain the conflict between his gratitude to Xerxes and his 
love for his country, ibid. Swallows poiſon, ibid. His cha- 
racter, ibid. 


_ Theramenes accuſes the Athenian admirals who were viclo- 
rious over Callicratidas xt Arginuſæ, i. 309. | 22 
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Thermoplus, 
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T hermopylz, an aſſembly of the Grecian ſtates there twice 2 
year, i. 6. Battle of, 134. 
Theſeus, king of Athens, unites the twelve boroughs of 
Cecrops into one city, i. 6. . 
T hraſybulus conſults with his fellow-citizens at Thebes on 
a vigorous effort for the benefit of public liberty, i. 331. 
Seizes upon Phyle, a ſtrong caſtle on the frontiers of Attica, 
332. Repulſes the tyrants, with their Spartan guard, on 
their attempting to recover it, ibid. Obliges them to retire, 
ibid. Marches out of Phyle by night, and ſeizes upon the 
Piræus, ibid. His ſpeech to the troops who fled from him 
after the death of Critias, ibid. Procures the expulſion of 
the thirty tyrants, and the ſubſtitution of ten perſons in their 
room, 333. After the demolition of the tyrants, he propoſes 
an amneſty, ibid. a . 
T hucydides, brother-in-law of Cimon, combats Pericles in 
all his ambitious meaſures, but in vain, 1. 203, | 
T igranes, the Perſian general, ſlain in the battle of Mycale, 
1. 167. 
| Timcha, a Theban lady, her uncommon behaviour, ii. 76. 
3 reply to Alexander, oa being carried in chains before him, 
ibid. 
Timotheus, his ſaying about Chares, one of the Athenian 
generals at the battle of Chæronea, 11. 46. 
Tiridates, governor of Perſepolis, ſends letters to Alexander, 
which occaſions his haſty advance to that city, 11. 167. 
Tiſaphernes ſtands his ground, with a ſmall part of his 
troops, againſt the Greeks, i. 339. Paſſes through the light- 
armed infantry of the Greeks, after the defeat of the greateſt 
part of his left wing by them, 341. On his arrival at the 
camp, he clears up a miſtake, 342. Has a conference with 
Clearchus, 347. Comes up to the Greeks with his whole 
army, in order of battle, 351. After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes he 
is forced to retire, ibid. Secures an eminence, ibid. Diſlodged 
from it, ibid. | | | | 
Trezene, city of, the inhabitants generouſly offer the Athe- 
nians an aſylum, 1. 141. 
Tyre, City of, its happy ſituation deſcribed, ii, 132. Taken, 
143. 
Thrians receive propoſals for a peace from Alexander by 
his heralds, ii. 134. Kill them, and throw them from the 
top of the wall into the ſea, ibid. Defend themſelves with 
the greateſt vigour, {kill, bravery, and perſeverance, 135—138- 
Are inveſted by the Macedonians on all fides, by * we 
anus 
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land, 139. Give themſelves over for loſt, ibid. Are ſud- 
denly re ieved from their terrors by a ſtorm, which makes 
reat havock among the ſhips of their enemies, ibid. Find 
their good fortune counterbalanced by an unexpected cala- 
mity, 140. Are informed that the Carthaginiaris, from whom 
they expected ſuccours, are unable to give them any afſiſtance, 
ibid. Reſolve to defend themſclves to the laſt extremity, ibid. 
Send off their women and children to Carthage, ibid. 
Invent new arts to defend themſelves, and repulſe the enemy, 
ibid. Defend themſelves with more vigour than ever, 142. 
Overpowered by their aſſailants, they are reduced to deſpair, 
143- Are conquered, ibid. : 

Hertæus, the ſchool-maſter, ſent by the Athenians to com- 
mand the Lacedzmonians, i. 40. Harangues, and repeats 
his own works, ibid. Is diſliked by the Spartans, ibid. In- 
flames them by his orations and ſongs 1n praiſe of military 
glory, ibid. In conſequence of thoſe ſongs and orations they 
become victorious, 41. He is made tree ot Sparta, 42. 


U 


Ui, province of, commanded by Madathes, ii. 166. 


X. 

Xacinthus, the inhabitants of it having expelled their magiſ- 
trates, put themſelves under the protection ot the Athenians, 1. 
396. Repulſe the Spartans, ibid. 

Aantippus accuſes ⸗Miltiades of having taken a bribe from 
Perſia, i. 111, 

Xenophon invited into Afia by Proxenes, i. 348. Ani- 
mates the Greek officers to behave with boldneſs and reſolu- 
tion, ibid. Preſſes the ' nomination of generals, 349. Com- 
manders are appointed agreeable to his advice, ibid. His 
ſpeech to inſpire his ſoldiers, ibid. Begins his march with 
Cheriſophus and Ty maſion, 350. Is followed by a party of 
the enemy commanded by Mithridates, 351. Is galled by 
him, ibid. Repulſes him with loſs, and makes good his 
retreat, ibid. Arrives near the city of Larifla, ibid, Marches 
to Mepfila, ibid. Diflodges 'Tiflaphernes from an eminence, 
and opens a paſſage for his troops into the plain, ibid. Meets 
with difficulties, ibid. Is greatly annoyed in his march by 
a fierce and warlike-people, ibid. After many tatigues and 
hardſhips, is expoſed to new dangers, ibid. After innumera- 


ble difficulties, conducts the Greeks under his command from 
Perſia to Greece, 352—361. 


Xerxes, 
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- Xerxes, ſon of Darius, inherits his father's animoſity againſt 
Greece, i. 112. Aſſembles a council, 113. Is ſtrongly per- 
fuaded by Mardonius to avenge the diſhonour done to the 
Perſian name, ibid. Receives very different advice from Ar. 
taphernes, and receives it with rage and reſentment, 114. 
His reply to him, ibid. Repents, and offers to come over 
to his uncle's opinion, 116. Overpowered by the flatteries 
of his courtiers, he rejects his advice, liſtens to that of Mar- 
donius, and orders the moſt extenſive preparations to be 
made for carrying on the war, ibid. Enters into an alliance 
with the Carthagimans, ibid. Sets out from Suſa, 177). A 
preſumptuous ſpeech of his, ibid. . His military progreſs and 
operations deſcribed, 118—123. He purſues his courſe witl- 
out interruption, 12 8 Firſt finds his paſſage diſputed at the 
ſtraits of 'l hermopylz, ibid. Is treated with contempt by 
the Spartans, 134. Is repulſed with great loſs, ibid. En- 
deavours to inſpire his troops. with the promiſes of reward, 
ibid. Is ſhametully 2 by a ſmalk body of Spartans, 
7137. Tries his fortune at fea, but without Moe 
Proceeds in his deſtructive march, 139. Sees with indigns 
tion that his power is unable to terrify his enemies, 122. 
Marches into Attica, 143. Finds Athens almoſt deſerted, 
ibid. Puts all thoſe to the ſword who defended the citad:], 
and reduces it to aſhes, ibid. Diſpatches a meſſenger © 
Suſa with the news of his victories, ibid. Marches toward, 
the ſea, to act in conjunction with his fleet, 144. Receive, 
2 fevere blow by the battle of Salamis, 149. Alarmed at 
his paſt overthrow, he wants a decent opportunity to retreat, 
ibid. Ts extricated from his embarraſſments by the arr! 
of Mardonius, ibid. Is greatly diſtreſſed in his retreat, 151. 
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